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ABSTRACT 

This is a transcript of a public hearing on H.R* 
1452, a bill to amend and reauthorize the Refugee Act of 1980* 
Following the tent of the bill, which was introduced in March 1985 by 
Congressman Romano L. Mazzoli, testimony is presented by a number of 
government officials as well as representatives of agencies that 
provide services to immigrants and refugees. Among the issues covered 
in the discussions and the prepared testimony are (1) the financial 
costs of refugee assistance programs to State and Federal government; 
(2) abuse of refugee assistance by individuals that should utilize 
reqular immigration channels; (3) refugees and welfare dependency; 
(4) the roles of various levels of government and voluntary agencies 
in providing social, educational, and economic assistance to 
refugees; (5) financial and administrative concerns related to 
refugee assistance programs; and (6) various issues related to 
particular refugee groups (Cubans, Soviet Jews, Filipinos, Southeast 
Asians, and Eastern Europeans). As a rule, representatives of 
voluntary agencies expressed their concern regarding Federal cutbacks 
in the funding of refugee assistance programs. (GC) 
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REFUGEE ASSISTANCE EXTENSION ACT OF 1985 



APRIL 17, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees, 

AND InTJSRNATIONAL LaW, 

Committee on the Judicury, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9 a.m,, in room 2237, 
Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Romano L, Mazzoli (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Mazzoli, Frank, Berman, Lungren, Fish, 
Sensenbrenner, and McCollmn. 

Staff present: Arthur P. Endres, Jr., counsel; Lynnete R. Conway 
and Eugene Pugliese, assistant counsel; and Thomas M. Boyd, associ* 
ate counsel* 

Mr. Mazzoli. The subcommittee will come to order. 
I have a short statement. 

I welcome all of you here today to this public hearing on H.R. 
1452, a bill to amend and reauthorize the Refugee Act of 1980. As 
many know, H.R. 1452, which I introduced, is about identical to our 
bill H.R. 3729, which was introduced in the 98th Congress, which 
was passed by the House, but which was never acted upon by the 
Senate. I would, of course, hope that in this session both of the 
bodies would see fit to act on this important issue in virtually the 
form that we have looked at it so far. 

(A copy of H.R. 1452 follows:) 

(1) 



2 



iTH CONGRESS fjr -n I y| Cf O 

1STSE88.0N K., l4:Oi6 

To amend the Immigration and Nationalit} Act to extend for two years the 
authonzation of appropriations for refugee assistance, and for other purposes. 



IN THE HOUSE OF EEPEESENTATIVES 
March 7, 1985 

Mr. Mazzoli introduced the following bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary 



A BILL 

To amend the Immigration and Nationality Act to extend for 
two years the authorization of appropriations for refugee 
assistance, and for other purposes. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE; REFERENCES IN ACT. 

4 (a) Short Title. — This Act may be cited as the "Ref- 

5 ugee Assistance Extension Act of 1985". 

6 (b) Amendments to Immigration and National- 

7 ITY Act. — Whenever in this Act an amendment or repeal is 

8 expressed in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a sec- 

9 tion or other provision, the reference shall be considered to 
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2 

1 be made to a section or other provision of the Immigration 

2 and Nationality Act. 

3 SEC. 2. TWO-YEAR EXTENSION OF AUTHORIZATION OF AP- 

4 PROPRIATIONS. 

5 (a) Two-Ybae Extension.— Section 414(a) (8 U.S.C. 

6 1524(a)) is amended by striking out **fiscal year 1983" and 

7 inserting in lieu thereof "each of fiscal years 1986 and 1987" 

8 each place it appears. 

9 (b) Additional Authobizations of Appbopbia- 

10 TIONS. — Such section is further amended — 

11 (1) by striking out "(2) and (8)" in paragraph (1) 

12 and inserting in lieu thereof "(2) through (5)"; 

13 (2) by striking out "412(c)" in paragraph (2) and 

14 inserting in lieu thereof "412(c)(1)"; and 

15 (3) by adding at the ead the following new 

16 paragraphs: 

17 "(4) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated for 

18 each of fiscal years 1986 and 1987, $50,000,000 for the 

19 purpose of pro\iding targeted assistance project grants under 

20 section 412(c)(2). 

21 "(5) There are authorized to be appropriated for each of 

22 fiscal years 1986 and 1987 such sums as may be necessary to 

23 carr)' out section 412(0.". 
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3 

1 SEC 3. PLACEMENT OP OFFICE OP REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT 

2 WITHIN THE OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF 

3 HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES AND CLARIFY- 

4 ING ROLE OF SECRETARY OF EDUCATION, 

5 (a) Placement of ORR. — The first sentence of sec- 

6 tion 411(a) (8 U.S.C. 1521(a)) is amended by inserting "the 

7 Office of the Secretary in'* after "within". 

8 (b) Provision of Assistance foe Refugee Ohil- 

9 DBEN BY Seceetaby OF EDUCATION.— Section 412(d)(1) (8 

10 U.S.C. 1522(d)(1)) is amended by striking out "Director" and 

1 1 inserting in lieu thereof "Secretary of Education". 

12 (c) AuTHOEiziNG Seceetaby of Education and 

13 Attoeney Geneeal to Issue Regulations. — Section 

14 412(a)(9) (8 U.S.C. 1522(a)(9)) is amended by inserting ", the 

15 Secretary of Education, the Attorney General" after "The 

16 Secretary". 

1 7 SEC. 4. RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT GRANTS. 

18 (a) Direct GAO Audit of Ge ants. —Paragraph (6) 

19 of section 412(b) (8 U.S.C. 1522(b)) is amended to read as 

20 follows: 

21 "(6) The Comptroller General shall directly conduct an 

22 annual financial audit of funds expended under each grant or 

23 contract made under paragraph (1) for fiscal year 1985 and 

24 for fiscal year 1986.". 

25 (b) Requieements Undee Ghawts.— Such section is 

26 further amended — 
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• 

4 

(1) by adding at the end tne IOllo^vulg new 


2 


paragraph: 


3 


"(7) Each grant or contract with an agency under para- 


4 graph (1) shall require the agency to do the following: 


5 


**(A) To provide quarterly performance and finan- 


6 


cial status reports to the Federal agency administering 


7 


paragraph (1). 


8 


"(B)(i) To provide, directly or through its local af- 


9 


filiate, notice to the appropriate county or other local 


10 


welfare office at the time that the agency becomes 


11 


aware that a refugee is offered employment and to pro- 


12 


vide notice to the refugee that such notice has been 


13 


provided^ and 


14 


"(ii) upon request of such a welfare office to 


15 


which a refugee has applied for cash assistance, to fur- 


16 


nish that office with documentation respecting any cash 


17 


or other resources provided directly by the agency to 


18 


the refugee under this subsection. 


19 


**(C) To assure that refugees, known to the 


20 


agency as having been identified pursuant to paragraph 


21 


(4)(B) as having medical conditions affecting the public 


22 


health and requiring treatment, report to the appropri- 


23 


ate county or other health agency upon their resettle- 


24 


ment in an area. 
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14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
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"(D) To be legally and financially responsible for 
meeting the basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter, 
and for transportation for job interviews and training of 
each refugee resettled during the 90-day period begin- 
ning on the date the refugee was admitted to the 
United States. 

"(E) To transmit to the Federal agency adminis- 
tering paragraph (1) an annual report describing the 
following; 

"(i) The number of refugees placed (by 
county of placement) and the expenditures made 
in the year under the grant or contract, including 
the proportion of such expenditures used for ad- 
ministrative purposes and for provision of services. 

"(ii) The proportion of refugees placed by the 
agency in the pre\aous year who are receiving 
cash or medical assistance described in subsection 



"(iii) The efforts made by the agency to 
monitor placement of the refugees and the activi- 
ties of local aftlliates of the agency. 

"(iv) The extent to which the agency has co- 
ordinated its activities with local social service 
providers in a manner which avoids duplication of 
activities and has provided notices to local welfare 
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1 offices and the reporting of medical conditions of 

2 certain aliens to local health departments in ac- 

3 cordance with subparagraphs (B)(i) and (C). 

4 "(v) Such other information as the agency 

5 administering paragraph (1) deems to be appropri- 

6 ate in monitoring the effectiveness of agencies in 

7 carrying out their functions under such grants and 

8 contracts. 



9 The agency administering paragraph (1) shall promptly for- 

10 ward a copy of each annual report transmitted under sub- 

11 paragraph (E) to the Committees on the Judiciary of the 

12 House of Representatives and of the Senate.", and 

13 (2) by striking out the fifth and sixth sentences of 

14 paragraph (1)(A). 

15 (c) Effective Dates.— (1) Section 412(b)(7) (other 

16 than subparagraphs (B)(i), (C), and (D)) of the Immigration 

17 and Nationality Act, as added by subsection (b)(1) of this sec- 

18 tion, shall apply to grants and contracts made or renewed 

19 after the end of the 30-day period beginning on the date of 

20 the enactment of this Act. 

21 (2) Section 412(b)i7)CD) of the Lnmigration and Nation- 

22 ality Act, as added by subsection (b)(1) of this section, shall 

23 apply to grants and contracts made or renew v'' after the end 

24 of the sLx-month period begfifming on the date of the enact- 

25 ment of this Ac t. 
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1 SEC 5. TARGETED ASSISTANCE PROJECT GRANTS. 

2 (a) Specific Authoeization foe Targeted As- 

3 8I8TANCE Project Grants.— Section 412(c) (8 U.S.C. 

4 1522(c)) is amended— 

5 (1) by redesignating paragraphs (1) through (3) as 

6 subparagraphs (A) through (C), respectively, 

7 (2) by inserting "(D" after "Refugees.-", and 

8 (3) by adding at the end the following new 

9 paragraph: 

10 "(2)(A) The Director is authorized to make grants to 

11 States for assistance to counties and similar areas in the 

12 States where, because of factors such as unusually large refu- 

13 gee populations (including secondary migration), high rehigee 

14 concentrations, and high use of public assistance by rehigees, 

15 there exists and can be demonstrated a specific need for sup- 

16 piemen tation of available resources for services to refugees. 

17 "(B) Grants shall be made available under this para- 

18 graph — 



19 "(i) primarily for the purpose of facilitating refu- 

20 gee employment and achievement of self-sufficiency, 

21 and 

22 *'(ii) in a manner that does not supplant other ref- 

23 ugee program funds and tSat assures that not less than 

24 95 perce?-t of the amount of the grant award is made 

25 available to the county or other local entity.". 
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1 (b) CoNFOBMiNG AMENDMENTS.— Section 412(e)(2)(A) 

2 (8 U.S.C. 1522(e)(2)(A)) is amended— 

3 (1) by striking out "(c)(1)" in clause (i) and insert- 

4 ing in Heu thereof "(c)(1)(A)", and 

5 (2) by inserting "or targeted assistance" in clause 

6 (ii) after "social service". 

7 SEC. 6. CASH AND MEDICAL ASSISTANCE. 

8 (a) Claeification of Disqualification fbom 

9 Cash Assistance fob Befugees Befusing Offebs of 

10 Employment ob Teaining.— Paragraph (2) of section 

1 1 412(e) (8 U.S.C. 1522(e)) is amended— 

12 (1) by striking out the last sentence of subpara- 

13 graph (A), and 

14 (2) by adding at the end the following new sub- 

15 paragraph: 

16 "(C) In the case of a refugee who— 

17 'a) refuses an offer of employment which has 

18 been determined to be appropriate either by the agency 

19 responsible for the initial resettlement of the refugee 

20 under subsection (b) or by the appropriate State or 

21 local emplojTnent service, 

22 "(ii) refuses to go to a job inter\new which has 

23 been arranged through such agency or service, or 

24 "6ii) refuses to participate in a social service or 

25 targeted assistance program referred to in subpara- 
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1 graph (A)(ii) which such agency or service determines 

2 to be available and appropriate, 

3 cash assistance to the refugee shall be terminated (after op- 

4 portunity for an administrative hearing) for a period of three 

5 months (for the first such refusal) or for a period of six 

6 months (for any subsequent refusal).". 

7 (b) ORR Aeeanging Peovision of Medical Assist- 

8 ANCE.— (1) Paragraph (5) of such section is amended to read 

9 as follows: 

10 "(5) The Director shall, to the extent of available appro- 

11 priations, arrange for the provision of medical assistance 

12 during the one-year period after their entry, and for purposes 

13 of title XIX of the Social Security Act the Director may 

14 provide that such individuals may be coiisidered to be individ- 

15 uals receiving assistance under title IV of such Act."; and 

16 (2) Paragraph (6) of such section is amended by insert- 

17 ing "(other than under paragraph (5))" after "under this 

18 subsection". 

19 (c) Effective Date. — The amendments made by this 

20 section shall apply to aliens entering the United States as 

21 refugees on or after the first day of the first calendar quarter 

22 that begins more than 90 days after the date of the enact- 

23 ment of this Act. 
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1 SEC. 7. PROHIBITING USE OF BLOCK OR CONSOLIDATED 



2 GRANTS. 

3 Section 412(a)(4) (8 U.S.C. 1522(a)(4)) is amended— 

4 (1) by redesignating subparagraphs (A) and (B) as 

5 clauses (i) and (ii), respectively, 

6 (2) by inserting "(A)" after "(4)", and 

7 (3) by adding at the end the folIo\mg new sub- 

8 paragraphs: 

9 "(B) No funds may be made available under this chapter 



10 (other than under subsection (b)(1)) to States or political sub- 

11 divisions in the form of block grants, per capita grants, or 

12 similar consolidated grants or contracts. Such funds shall be 

13 made available under separate grants or contracts — 



14 "(i) for medical screening and initial medical 

15 treatment under subsection (b)(5), 

16 "(ii) for services for refugees imder subsection 

17 (c)(1), 

18 "(iii) for targeted assistance project grants under 

19 subsection (e)(2), and 

20 "(iv) for assistance for refugee children imder sub- 

21 section (d)(2). 

22 "(C) The Director may not delegate to a State or politi- 



23 cal subdi\ision his authority to re\'ie\v or approve grants or 

24 contracts under this chapter or the terms under which such 

25 grants or contracts are made.''. 
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11 

1 SEC 8. ASSISTANCE TO STATES AND COUNTIES FOR INCAR- 

2 CERATION OP CERTAIN CUBAN NATIONALS. 

3 Section 412 (8 U.S.C. 1522) is further amended by 

4 adding at the end the following new subsection: 

5 "(0 Assistance to States and Counties fob In- 

6 caecbeation of Certain Cuban Nationals.— (1) The 

7 Attorney General shall pay compensation to States and to 

8 counties for costs incurred by the States and counties to con- 

9 fine in prisons, during the fiscal year for which such payment 
10 is made, nationals of Cuba who — 



11 "(A) were allowed by the Attorney General to 

12 enter the United States in 1980, 

13 "(B) after such entry committed any violation of 

14 State or county law for which a term of imprisonment 

15 was imposed, and 

16 "(C) at the time of such entry and such violation 

17 were not aliens lawfully admitted to the United 

18 States— 

19 "(i) for permanent residence, or 

20 "(ii) under the terms of an immigrant or a 

21 nonimmigrant visa issued, 

22 under this Act. 

23 "(2) For a State or county to be eligible to receive com- 



24 pensation under this subsection, the chief executive officer of 

25 the State or county shall submit to the Attorney General, in 
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12 

1 accordance with rules to be issued by the Attorney General, 

2 an application containing — 

3 ''(A) the number and names of the Cuban nation- 

4 als with respect to whom the State or county is enti- 

5 tied to such compensation, and 

6 **(B) such other information as the Attorney Gen- 

7 eral may require. 

8 **(3) For a fiscal year the Attorney General shall pay 

9 the costs described in paragraph (1) to each State and county 

10 determined by the Attorney General to be eligible under 

1 1 paragraph (2); except that if the amounts appropriated for the 

12 fiscal year to carry out this subsection are insufficient to 

13 cover all such payments, each of such payments shall be rat- 

14 ably reduced so that the total of such payments equals the 

15 amounts so appropriated. 

16 "(4) The authority of the Attorney General to pay com- 

17 pensation under this subsection shall be effective for any 

18 fiscal year only to the extent and in such amounts as may be 

19 provided in advance in appropriation Acts.". 
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Mr. Mazzou. This month we mark the 10th anniversary of the 
end of America s military engagement in Southea2t Asia, but the 
United States remains heavily involved in the aftermath of that 
war. Since 1975, the United States lias received 735,000 Indochinese 
refugees for permanent resettlement in the United States. This is 
more than the number resettled by all the other nations of the 
world combined, and it underscores how generous our resettlement 
program has been, and we hope vdll remain in the years ahead. 

My subcommittee colleagues and I have worked hard over the 
last years to scrutinize, evaluate and improve the refugee resettle- 
ment process. Even though we mostly hear of the remaining prob- 
lems in the program, I believe the refugee program is basically a 
successful one as measured by any responsible measurement, I was 
heartened by a recent article in the Wall Street Journal which de- 
tailed the social and the economic progress experienced bv many 
Indochinese refugees who have been resettled in the United States, 

The refugee program will not remain as solid and an effective 
one, however, unless the committee and this Congress continue to 
exercise careful and painstaking oversight of the program's many 
and varied activities both here at home and abroad. That, of 
course, is the purpose of today's hearing, and the quicker we get to 
our witnesses, the quicker we will know of the many successes, and 
perhaps the occasional shortcomings, 

I am pleased to welcome members of our two panels today. The 
first will be, of course. Ambassador H. Eugene Douglas, the U.S. 
Ck)ordinator for Refugee Affairs; Mr, James N. Purcell, Director of 
the State Department Bureau of Refugee Programs; and Mr. Phil- 
lip Hawkes, Director of the Office of Refugee Resettlement in the 
Department of Health and Human Services. 

We have with us our former colleague, Mr, Derwinski, who, I 
think, has a few words of, I hope, wisdom for us, 

TESTIMONY OF EDWARD J, DERWINSKI, COUNSELOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF STATE; AMBASSADOR H, EUGENE DOUGLAS, U,S, CO- 
ORDINATOR FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; 
JAMES N. PURCELL, DIRECTOR, BUREAU FOR REFUGEE PRO- 
GRAMS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE; AND PHILLIP HAWKES, DI- 
RECTOR, OFFICE OF REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT, DEPARTMENT 
OF HEALTH AND HUMAN SERVICES 

Mr. Derwinski, Thank you, Mr, Chairman. I will be very brief. 

As you know. Secretary Shultz has designated me to represent 
the Department of State on the Senior Interagency Group on Refu^ 
gee Policy, and that has given me a very interesting insight into 
the hard work that has gone into our refugee program. 

I share your point that the U,S, refugee program is a very good 
example of cooperation between the executive and legislative 
branches. It is a delicate subject, it is a difficult subject, and it is 
misundei-stood both in the United States and around the world, 
and it takes a special effort to implement it effectively. 

I think we should be very proud that our refugee program has 
been in the front line of assistance to those suffering from famine 
and civil problems throughout Africa, in the aid to the Afghans, for 
example, and the aid to the refugees in Indochina. The tremendous 
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worldwide complications have been effectively met by our refugee 
program. At the State Department, I, therefore, have to work with 
Jim Purcell here on my right, and I can attest to his expertise both 
as a manager, as well as his bringing a necessary touch of humani- 
tarian concern to the difficult subject. 

I know you have had certain personal frustrations with legisla- 
tion the last few years. 

Mr. Mazzou. I have no idea what you are referring to, Ed. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Derwinski. I hope that in this case we could help you and 
work with you in seeing that the legislative refinements that we 
need and what you wovJd like to see us have could be realized. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you. 

Mr. Derwinski. So in that spirit, I am pleased to join you this 
morning. 

Mr. Mazzou. Please thank Mr. Shultz for me. He, of course, has 
himself come to our various consultations, which we appreciate. 
We look forward to working with him again. 

One thing I said before of my friend, Mr. Derwinski, when you 
left to go down to the State Department, you must have jettisoned 
all of your wardrobe, which is, of course, known for its multi-hued 
splendor, I should say. Now I see you in muted dark suits, pin- 
stripes, probably striped pants— I can't tell in the dark. 

Mr. Derwinski. That is called social climbing. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mazzou. You always were one to get the last word. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Eugene Douglas, who, as I said a 
couple of tunes, is probably burning two pensions, one downtown 
and one on the Hill for the number of hours you spend here. We 
welcome you and we look forward to your testimony. 

Ambassador Douglas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I feel particularly proud to appear befo -e you. This is my fourth 
fP^jngfcime appearance before subcommittee. When we started in 
198^, I wondered whether I would have the stamina, courage, and 
the good sense to last. I found that I have developed a great liking 
for my colleagues on the Hill on this subject of refugees and for the 
work that we are doing. I share most of your comments this morn- 
ing that the refugee program is making progress, despite all of the 
management concerns that you and I and others at this table have 
expressed. 

^ I have prepared a written statement for the hearing this morn- 
ing I would like to submit it for the record and, in light of the con- 
straints on time, make only a few amplifying comments. 

Mr Mazzou. I thank you. Without objection, your full statement 
will be made a part of the record. 

Ambassador Douglas. I would like to highlight, four things that 
are uppermost on my mind, and I think on my colleagues' minds, 
as we work for continued improvements to strengthen the domestic 
program over the coming year or two. Those four areas are spon- 
sorship, some comments on Mutual Assistance Associations, high- 
hghtmg the importance of education, and our common objectives in 
getting refugees employment in the private sector. 

First, on the centrality of sponsorship, I want to reiterate what I 
have said, I guess, for 4 years; namely that sponsorship is impor- 
tant to preservation of the American experiment in refugee work. 
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The role of the voluntary agencies is central to our concept of spon- 
sorship. I am heartened by what I sense to be a joint renewed 
effort to try to work on the remaining problems in sponsorship, 
The voluntary agencies are rededicating themselves to try to work 
out some of the remaining problems. We on the Government side 
are doing the same. 

We need to remind ourselves that not only do we have new in- 
coming refugees, but we also have a pressing, and sometimes tragic 
need for reaching back to those who have been in the country from 
3 to 10 years who may also need advice, assistance, and a little 
extra tender loving care to complete their transition to self-suffi- 
ciency and a brighter new future in freedom in this country. 

Linked to that, I want to say a word of encouragement and 
praise about Mutual Assistance Associations. As I move around the 
country, there are very few things that I find as encouraging aiid 
hopeful as the growing strength, assertiveness, leadership, and 
quality and quantity of the Mutual Assistance Associations formed 
by the refugees since 1975. In just the 2 years I have been trying to 
encourage groups around the country to organize themselves,^ I 
have seen a significant increase in the quality of their leadership, 
their willingness to take risks, and their assertiveness to come for- 
ward and bang on the table in good American fashion, and s^, 
*'We need this kind of attention. You just wait until we get to be 
citizens and can vote, we will show you guys a few things. Such 
action is in the truest sense the American pattern. I would hope 
that, as we go through this legislative session leading up to the 
consultation, that you and your subcommittee can jom the adminis- 
tration » approach of seeking the advice and testimony of some of 
these Mutual Assistance Associations. They have very valid and m- 
teresting points of view on improving the program today and in the 
future. 

Regarding education, one doesn't need an outside consultant, a 
Ph.D. or a GAO audit to know that education and English lan- 
guage competency are very important. Moving around the country 
again, there isn't a refugee group, a State coordinator or a refugee 
individual who doesn't state that the use of rudimentery English is 
important. I think we have come a very long way in English lan- 
guage education— cultural orientation. We are going to continue to 
try to improve the quality and the effectiveness in the connections 
between what we do overseas and in this country. I will be work- 
ing, as will other members of the administration team, to stimulate 
and encourage the voluntary agencies to think of ways to organize 
and motivate the communities, and voluntary groups- whether it 
is church groups. Boy Scouts or school groups— to help with tutor- 
ing those who are slower learners, regardless of the time that the 
people have been in this country. 

Three or four years ago, there was a spurt of interest in native 
hteracy on the part of the U.N. High Commission for those m the 
camps. The administration is returning to the belief that we would 
like to encourage the High Commission to become more involved 
and to improve the teaching of Vietnamese, Laotian, Cambodian, 
or any other languages in the Southeast Asian camps, because 
somehow the discipline of being literate in your own written and 
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.«,%fj^f employment, there isn't a trip that I make out in the 
country where I don't try to make at least one speech-before an 
einployers group, trade association, chamber of commerce group or 
with an industry sector that I think might have a chance of im- 
proving the employment of refugees. Getting jobs for refugees isn't 
just the business of the VOLAG's, the sponsors, the StIS Phil 
Hawkes, me or you; it is everybody's job. I know that in your public 
statements you have been exceptionally supportive in encouraging 
employers and private citizens to take that step and employ a refu- 

c«2"fi,^ California recently, I was impressed by the success of 
S fe°p|^Pw °f M"*"^ Assistance Associa- 

w fi,3i • ^w^fs' help and my encouragement, the MAA's 
^ the central valley have begun to form private fausmess 
councJs associated with their work. The encouragement, advice 
and job creation that results doesn't solve all the enmloyment prob- 
lems overmght, but it certainly moves refugees in the right direc- 
tion, and It sets a very good example for our young people. I say 
our young people because, once they are here, they are not just ref- 
ugee young people, they are ours. J' are not just rer 

i^rLvT-^ P°"^*' I *°,^y one thing that impressed me a 
lot, both m Texas and out on the west coast, was the desire on the 
part of the refugees to get a little extra guidance on how they 
become citizens. We are getting to the point where many of these 
retugees have t»en m the country for along enough period of time 
Sfi^f^^f^"^!^ citizenship. I think of the motivation and the 
nlT by their becoming American citizens: their 

commitment to the country, to the free enterprise system and to 
^nJr^A^ f'^t^^"^^^^''^ ^^*y^ illuminated in our refugee 
s'u™^rof^i°pL?L^ll';^^^^^ ^'^^ 
mSi'VrSrmr ^^^^^^^^ ^ thank you very 

Mr. Mazzou. TTiank you very much. Ambassador Douglas. 

n^^^^f^^ *° °^*e statements in, and then we can 

open up for some questions. 
Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Purcell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

suto?t?tforK^rd*^*^"^"' "^'^ ^PP^°^^' ' 
r£d^^°^' objection, it will also be made part of the 

.,iS" ^"^P"-- statement does call attention to the serious ref- 
Sl,L^f A°^^ Z^-^^ Presentlv facing in Africa, Pakistan and 
K^nSJ^*^; "5 ^^'^^ ^« faced with as serious a 
fnr^^T iTf^ i^^? l^"^ °f *e world as we have faced 

Z& f^%years.,It highfiglits the need for providing care and 
assistance to refugees m their locations overseas. 

Also my statement reviews our progress in the initiatives an- 
nounced by .Secretary Shultz this pL SeptenLr. Onfof th?se^ 

froi7v*^'f^n"^-°"5u^" °^*^o^ remaining Asian/American chSdreS 
from Vietnam m the next 3 years. We are having some progr^ 
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there, although not as much as we would have hoped. For the first 
5 months of this fiscal year, we have been able to bring out about 
1,500 children and accompanying family members. Wc hope for a 
faster rate, and we are continuing to work with the Vietna*.: ^«5e on 
that score. 

With regard to political prisoners, we are making virtually no 
progress at all. We did table our proposals in Geneva in October. 
We have subsequently requested two meetings with the Vietnam- 
ese to discuss them in some detail. Thus far, they have not agreed 
to such a meeting. They have indicated one concern that we would 
use released prisoners in anti- Vietnamese activities, and we have 
rejected that false accusation, and we are pressing for a meeting to 
get progress on that score. 

I would like to reaffirm here today the Secretary's commitment 
to continuing progress in both these initiatives. 

With regard to the Refugee Act itself, we regard this as the pri- 
mary vehicle with which to conduct our domestic program. One of 
our mgyor objectives has been early self-sufficiency of refugees in 
this country.* A m^yor obstacle to refugee self-sufficiency and the 
overall success of the resettlement effort has been the high benefit 
structure of the welfare system in some States. In addition, in the 
early years of this program, volun , y agencies providing initial re- 
ception and placement services to the refugees were not given ade- 
quate guidance as to what exactly the Federal Government expect- 
ed of them. 

Since adoption of the legislative amendments of 1982 affecting 
the reception and placement program, our management of this pro- 
gram has been strengthened considerably. Initiatives by the 
Bureau for Refugee Programs have included a revised cooperative 
agreement which provides far greater programmatic and financial 
specificity, greater oversight by the Bureau of initial placement de- 
terminations, and establishment of an active on-site monitoring 
program. In addition, recent GAO and Department of State Inspec- 
tor General recommendations have been incorporated into our 
management practices. 

Since 1982, the Bureau has systematically monitored service de- 
livery b> voluntary agencies. These in-depth inspections of local af- 
filiates have proven to be of great value in helping the national 
voluntary agencies to improve the management of their reception 
and placement programs. I have a statistical summary of 20 on-site 
monitoring reviews undertaken to date which, with your approval, 
I will submit for the record. 

Mr. Mazzou. Without objection. 

[The information follows:] 
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United States Dcparlinont of Stale 
ffhshhgton, DX, 20320 

April 1985 



RP/RPL MONITORING ACTIVITIES 

BACKGROUND 

Piac<»n<»nfc /Dor\ u cne Office of Reception and 

£ir5c, a pilot effort, took olace in iri^nnh/^n xri- i •^"'^ 

continue to be scheduled at Intervals o^approxlSa^elTfoii weeks. 
The reviews serve several purposes, among them to: 

- highlight individual agency strengths and weaknesses at each 

- build an understanding of overall agency capabilities, 
" aSeSt,""" ""^"^^^ "^^^^^ ^" cooperative 

~ 5™ed%a"e^^^?J|J^a"?i^S,''*^"^"°" '">i<='> "-^ 

- indicate how Reception and Placement melds with resettlement, 
3er5?ces,"nd'"'" °^ P'^'"'" 9°°^= 
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— serve as an Inforiaatlon sharing mechanlin between the Bureau 
and local Volags and other organizations involved in 
resettlement. 

in all of the reviews, the tetias regularly touched upon other 
areas of resettlement - case management, the matching grant program, 
social services, (employment, ESL, vocational training) and the 
welfare system. It is the Bureau's view that a complete 
understanding of the effectiveness of the RfcP program Is possible 
only with sufficient background in the larger resettlement 
environment in any given area. 

METHODOLOGY 

The Teams - The reviews are conducted by RPL staff, augmented by 
other Bureau staff with experience in refugee generating or 
receiving countries. Since the Bureau has designated monitoring as 
one of its priorities, non-RPL staff are routinely made available, 
in one instance, Seattle, a member of the Office of the U.S. 
coordinator for Refugee Affairs participated in the review in order 
to provide backyround to that office on the process and findings oc 
the Bureau effort. 

Review Guides - Prior to the first review, RPL staff developed 
review guides (subsequently revised) to use with each type of 
orqanization they would be visiting. These Include a guide for 
interviewing personnel at the Volacj local office and for the 
organizations and individuals with whom Volags most frequently 
interact in fulfilling their Reception and placement activities - 
the refugee, individuals assisting in sponsorship, welfare, health 
and employment service offices. 

Pre paration - Approximately two weeks before a review Is to 
connence, RPL contacts each organization to be visited. (This does 
not include refugees and/or sponsors who are chosen by the team 
after reviewing flies at the Volag offices.) ORR regional «taff, 
national volags, and State Refugee Coordinators are also Informed. 

on Site - The first review, a pilot effort, lasted one week. Six 
suFsequent reviews were of two weeks duration, but most have been 
conducted In one week's time - depending on the number of agencies 
to be reviewed. Often the beginning of a site visit is spent in 
■overview- meetings In which the RPL team explains Its purpose to 
refugee fora and others as appropriate, and answers questions about 
monitoring or various overseas aspects of the Department of State s 
refugee effort. 

AS the following cb^ri. »nows, <">"«ral Volags were monitored at 
each site and all 14 Yolags pa'-ulc .patlt.^: In the Reception and 
Placement program ha\e been r.onitOied, some several times. 
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Interviews are conducted in the agencies* offices. Besides 
getting a geaeral sense of how each Vdlag operates, the tean 
members review In detail the casefiles of selected refugees who 
were initially resettled at a particular site between two and 
twelve months prior to the visit* Thus, for the older cases, 
the team checks to see if the core services have btcn pr^/ided 
and if the Volag fulfilled its obligation for the 'I'lr ,Q 
days. For the more recent arrivals, the team asses&t. the 
level of activity and degree of familiarity with these cases 
exhibited both by the caseworkers and files themselves during 
the critical initial 90-day period. (To deternine which cases 
to review, the team requests in advance from the Refugee Data 
Center a computer print-out arranged by sponsoring Volag, of 
all refugees placed in an area during a given period. Volags 
do not know beforehand which files will be reviewed.) From the 
files selected, team members interview sozae refugees and/or 
sponsors. When interpreters are needed, in almost all 
instances RPL obtains them from non-VoXag staff. This aspect 
of the process is extremely time-consuming and must therefore 
be somewhat limited. Bowever, these interviews provide a vital 
perspective on overall resettlement in an area and of 
individual Volags. 

AS the following chart shows, the teams have reviewed a 
total of 845 casefiles, representing 2342 individuals and from 
those files interviewed 120 principal applicants, representing 
374 individuals. Twenty-eight individuals who assisted in 
sponsorship were also interviewed. The time for arrival of the 
refugees spanned a 36-nonth period from January 1982 through 
December of 1984. 
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,-n^4?f^nfi^"^u'^4 interviews, rpl meets with other 

individuals who have first-hand knowledge of the Volags' 
operations, while this varies from place to olace, such 
interviews generally include the state refuoee coordinator , 
someone from a welfare office, and certain social service 
providers-particularly in the employment area. 

Prior to departing a site, rpl meets with each Voiag once 
again to ask further questions, verify certain information and 
to pass on its observations and recommendations. 

^^PQ^*^^ - In the past, immediately following each review, rpl 
staff developed a summary of observations and recommendations 
Which was used as the basis for Bureau and national agency 
briefing sessions. These reports also served as the basis for 
policy modifications and other follow up actions. Beginning 
with the Houston review in mid-.1983, however, this information 
has been provided to each national agency, state coordinator 
and ORR regional office in written form. The responsible 
congressional oversight committees have also been provided 
copies of the final reports. 

Return Visits - rpl often makes foXlow-up visits to each site 
where recommendations for improvement have been made. Eight 
such visits have been completed: Arlington, Boston, Seattle- 
Los Angeles, New York, Houston, Philadelphia and Tampa/St. 
Petersburg. The purpose of the follow-up is to ensure the 
implementation of recommendations from the initial review and 
to learn of any significant changes in the resettlement 
environment of the specific geographic location. 
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Mr. PuRCELL. One conclusion which emerges from a comparative 
review of refugee resettlement in different States and regions is 
that refugees do not have to become dependent on welfare. Demon- 
stration projects in Arizona, Oregon, and Chicago are seeking to 
break the cycle of welfare dependency through innovative resettle- 
ment plans aimed at placing refugees in jobs as soon after their ar- 
rival as possible. The Chicajgo project, fiinded bv the Bureau for 
Itefugee Programs, was an initiative of the local voluntary agen- 
cies. All of these projects, however, depend on close cooperation be- 
tween the public sector and the voluntary agencies. California, 
which has the Nation's highest refugee welfare dependency rate, is 
about to embark on a 3-year, program which alters some basic 
public assistance program components in an effort to tailor public 
assistance to the particular needs of refugees. In all cases, locally 
developed solutions to local problems are proving to be most appro- 
priate, a fact that the Congress recognized in its passage last year 
of the Wilson Fish amendment, that authorizes HHS/ORR to fund 
resettlement demonstration projects tailored to States and local- 
ities. 

If these developments are a source for optimism in attacking the 
welfare phenomenon on a State-specific level, there remains the 
need to address our national mechanism for bringing refugees 
through the critical transition period for their first months in the 
United States. The strength of our national system lies in the in- 
volvement of private agencies and individuals in the sponsorship 
and support of refugees seeking to establish new lives as Ameri- 
cans. Consequently, it is the shared view of both the Congress and 
the administration that we should build on this strength by en- 
hancing and making more explicit the responsibilities of the volun- 
tary agencies and by ensuring an appropriate mix of Federal and 
private resources to make their resettlement efforts effective. 

It is from this general perspective that the Congress and the ad- 
ministration both are now seeking, through legislation, to address 
the specific problem of initial high welfare dependency among refu- 
gees. 

It is apparent that most incoming refugees require support and 
assistance during the early phases of their assimilation into Ameri- 
can society. Once on welfare, many refugees tend to become de- 
pendent on continued public support for long periods of time. Disin- 
centives to early self-sufficiency are created. The voluntary agen- 
cies, who assist refugees in the early phases of their introduction to 
our society, report that the draw of public assistance thwarts their 
efforts^ to promote refugee social and cultural assimilation to early 
entry into the work force. The objective of both the Congress and 
ihe administration has been to provide v/orkable alternatives to 
early access to public welfare assistance and, instead, to rely as 
much as possible on the private voluntary agencies to direct refu- 
gees to early employment. 

Consequently, the administration has supported since its intro- 
duction more than 1 year ago the initiative of the House Judiciary 
Committee to channel needed assistance for the first 90-day perioa 
through private voluntary agencies rather than through existing 
welfare mechanisms. However, in the proposed administration bill, 
we have offered modified language directed at ensuring that the 
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legislation will be both effective and workable. In particular, the 
amendment in H.R. 1452 does not address the question of the eligi- 
bility of a refugee for public assistance during the 90-day period of 
voluntary agency support. Thus, the administration bill couples the 

Provision of enhanced voluntary agency responsibility with a 90- 
ay bar to public cash assistance. 

Concerning voluntan^ agency responsibility, the administration 
bill eliminates some of the operational concerns expressed by vol- 
untary agencies during previous consideration of the Lungren 
amendment. The three pnncipal differences between the adminis- 
tration bill and H.R. 1452 are: deletion of the term legal responsi- 
bility; reco^tion of in-kind contributions to refugee support; an^ 
the separation of cash and medical assistance, allowing refugees to 
receive Medicaid coverage without concurrent receipt of cash sup- 
port payments. We ask for the committee's support for this bill in 
the firm belief that its enactment will most effectively achieve our 
common goal of early refugee self-sufficiency. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you very much, Mr. Furcell. 

Mr. Hawkes. 

Mr. Hawkes. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased that my colleagues have concentrated so heavily on 
the domestic aspects of the refugee program. In fact, most of what 
is contained in my opening statement has just been covered by the 
coordinator, Ambassador Douglas, and by Jim Purcell from the 
Bureau for Refugee Programs of the Department of State. I would 
like to submit my formal statement for the record and make a 
couple of very short comments. 

Mr. Mazzou. Without objection. 

Mr Hawkes. I would like to reiterate the support for the concept 
and the provisions of the Lungren amendment. I would think that 
we must emphasize what Mr. Purcell just said, to the effect that we 
need a little more language particularly to prohibit refugees from 
applying for and receiving public assistance during the time that 
they would be the responsioility of the voluntary agencies— that 
first 90 days. Without that provision, it would be an extremely dif- 
ficult law to administer. 

Concerning other parts of the Proposed Reauthorization, we 
oppose the inclusion of language in the bill authorizing targeted as- 
sistance We are in the fourth year of funded targeted assistance. 
We think the program is achieving its ends in a sort of limited 
way We have done that with the authority already contained in 
the bill and don't need any additional authority for targeted assist- 
ance. 

Furthermore, don't believe that the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment needs to be moved to the Office of the Secretary. We receive 
excellent support from Social Security and operate very well in the 
Office of the Commissioner. It is our desire to remain there. 

Finally, I would like to say how pleased we were with the Fish 
amendment last year to the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
which has allowed us to fund demonstration projects which will 
test alternatives to the current welfare system for providing assist- 
ance to refugees. We have two such projects in the works although 
they are a little slower in getting started than we had originally 
anticipated. As you will recall, I came up here last year and told 
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you that we expected to start the California project in July 1984. 1 
will tell you again this year we expect the California project. 
Mr. Mazzou. To start in July. 

Mr. Hawkes. a different Jidy, same project. But California has 
agreed at this point to proceed and v/e have very high hopes. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you verv much. I appreciate it. 

Mr. Mazzou. The Chair will yield himself 5 minutes to begin a 
round of questions. 

Mr. Douglas, from time to time we have talked about your posi- 
tion being perhaps better and more influential if you were in the 
White House rather than in the Department of State. How do you 
see that situation? 

Ambassador Douglas. The longer I stay, the more inclined I am 
to agree with you. Remember the teachings of sociology---from your 
college da^^s— any kingdom was always happy to receive a visiting 
chief, but if he stayed too long in one place, they got a little edgy. 

Because I think the refugee element in the total migration/immi- 
gration picture in the country will remain very complex, I would 
make a recommendation to the White House that whoever suc- 
ceeds me — start out fresh in the Executive Office of the President. 

Mr. Mazzou. It has ^ways occurred to me that that would be 
the logical refK)sitory for that particular position, and we will take 
it up, 1 guess, in that contest. 

Do you have adequate resources currently to do the work that 
you have to do? 

Ambassador Douglas. There has been no problem whatsoever 
with personnel or financial administrative support provided by di- 
rection from the State Department. 

Mr. Mazzou. We didnt tfdk much this morning— in fact, per- 
haps not at all---about the numbers of refugees to be admitted. Of 
course, we settled that this year, but soon we will be talking about 
the next fiscal year. Have there been preliminary discussions about 
that? 

Ambassador Douglas. No, Mr. Chairman, there have been only 
the most preliminary scheduling talks between Mr. Purcell and Dr. 
Hawkes and myself about how we wish to move. Like Dr. Hawkes 
was saying about his California project, I will tell you again what 
we said last year, that we would like to be finished with this by 
July so that tilings could be in your hands. 

Mr. Mazzou. One thing, first, I have always appreciated the co- 
operation really of the entire panel in the administration activity 
of keeping the Congress informed and coUegially at least discussing 
it. It isn't our final call, but at least we have always been involved. 
So, I would again urge that type of a continued approach to the 
question of settling upon eventually refugee numbers. 

Second, one of the problems that I have seen, and I am not sure 
it can be exactly handled in this round, and that is that we always 
talk about those refugees who are in Bataan or Galang who are, in 
effect, in the process or in the pipeline. In effect, we really have 
very little control of that number. Once those people are there, it 
sort of distorts the ability that we really have of making a judg- 
ment about which numbers will come in. They have, in effect, come 
in once they get in the pipeline. 
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Accordingly, I would ask your views, and perhaps Mr. PurcelFs 
as well, about the idea of advancing the discussion perhaps, instead 
of just with respect to those who would enter within 1 calendar 
year, but to talk about maybe 2 years hence, in a sense, getting a 
jump on the whole discussion by looking backward to those people 
who are in campments long before they have even been selected for 
U.S. resettlement. 

Ambassador Douglas. Mr. Chairman, I think the idea of expand- 
ing the transparency of region numbers is a very sound one. I 
thmk we have tried jointly, on your side of the bench and ours, to 
talk about what the oase populations are as we elect the numbers 
that would be resettled in our annual consultations. To the extent 
that we have the intelligence, I think it is something that I could 
be very supportive of. 

Mr. Mazzoli. Although my time has expired, perhaps a minute, 
Mr. Purcell, on the question of, is there any way we can improve 
the consultation process so *hat we, in effect, are not controlled in 
settling a number by what has already taken place separate and 
apart from the consultation? 

Mr. Purcell. I think we certainly could, Mr. Chairman. Your 
proposal, I would say, is an excellent one. I think that in order for 
the committee to get a proper overview of what is going on, par- 
ticularly in Southeast Asia, one has to look at a 2-year timeframe, I 
certainly would welcome such a review. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you very much.. 

My time has expired. The gentleman from Califorriia is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. LuNGREN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

As I was driving in here, I noticed spring is here, the flowers are 
out, and now I hear the testimony that— we have the perennials 
again This July we hope to have a certain program in California. I 
don t know, but I do remember that Mr. Hawkes had jet-black hair 
when he started this program, and so did the Chairman. 

Mr. Mazzou. So did the Chairman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LuNGREN. Mr, Frank is moving up on us on this one. 

Mr. Frank. I am going to have it again though. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I hope the questions I ask that no one gets the 
idea I am trying to look for any scapegoats in this in the whole 
prospect One of the problems we have when we look at the various 
actors is some appear to be sensitive, and the feeling comes out 
that certain Members are against refugees or against voluntary 
agencies merely because we are trying to deal with different issues. 
So I hope everyone will bear that m mind. 

Mr Hawkes, I understand that certain refugee leaders are con- 
cerned that at least 50 percent of the funds that Congress allocates 
for refugee services is now consumed by State, local and county 
social service providers and off-the-top administrative costs. Could 
you tell me whether that is true? 

Mr Hawkes. Mr. Lungren, I don't think that is true. There are 
some States that have very small numbers of refugees, and becf.ose 
there is a requirement in the Refugee Act that every State hf*ve a 
State coordinator and have certain other structures in place to 
track this program, administrative costs are disproportioiiately 
high in a State with, say, under 400 refugees. The presence of a bu- 
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reaucratic program to deal with that in the structure of the Feder- 
al law means that they have comparatively higher administrative 
costs than the national program in general But I don't believe our 
administrative costs are that much higher than other comparable 
social service programs. 

Mr LuNGREN. Could you submit for the record those breakdovms 
by the States that are affected so we might be able to look at it? 
Perhaps in some States it is high because there are too few refu- 
gees Maybe we should make some accommodations statutorily for 
that* 

[The following information was submitted after the hearing:] 
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Ac^ilnistrative Costs, by Statp» I^ked High-to-Lc3vv ^ 
Fy 1984 





CMA Adm 


SS Adm 


Total Adm 


State 


($000) 


($000) 


($000) 




FY 84 


FY 84 


FY 84 


Calif. 


15768 




15768 


Illinois 


3078 


155 


3233 


Wash. 


2870 


290 


3160 


Oregon 


2498 


113 


2611 


New York 


2519 




2519 


Mass. 


2265 




2265 


Minnesota 


2021 




2021 


Texas 


1287 


503 


1790 


Florida 


1142 


430 


1572 


Virginia 


1213 


184 


1397 


Colorado 


729 


280 


1009 


Georgia 


707 


208 


915 


Penn. 


737 


105 


842 


Michigan 


800 




800 


Wise. 


743 


15 


758 


R.I. 


585 




585 


New Jersey 


553 




553 


Utah 


511 




511 


Ohio 


320 


133 


453 


Hawaii 


393 


39 


432 


Iowa 


421 




421 


Arizona 


256 


149 


405 


Kansas 


379 


25 


404 


Maryland 


348 




348 


Louisiana 


258 


77 


335 


Conn. 


314 




314 


Idaho 


280 


4 


284 


Dist. Col. 


168 


52 


220 


Missouri 


206 


2 


208 


No. Car. 


184 




184 


Oklahoma 


137 


17 


154 


Nevada 


62 


60 


122 


No. Dak. 


113 




113 


Nebraska 


108 




108 


Maine 


93 




93 


Arkansas 


59 


30 


89 


New Hamp. 


44 


31 


75 


Tenn. 


54 


20 


74 


Montana 


73 




73 


Alabama 


71 




71 


Kentucky 


40 


23 


63 


V c I IilUll u 






62 


New Mexico 


48 


3 


51 


Miss. 


44 




44 


So. Car. 


27 




27 


West. Va. 


26 




26 


Delaware 


16 




16 


Indiana 


12 




12 


Wyoming 


8 




8 


So. Dak. 


5 




5 


Guam 


2 




2 


TOTAL 


44657 


2948 


47605 
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Mr. LUNGREN. What percent of the money allocated for refugee 
resettlement over the last 10 years has gone to MAA's? 

Mr. Hawkes. I would like to submit that for the record, too. I 
don t know. 

Mr. LuNGREN. The only reason I am asking that is I have been 
getting a lot of questions presented to me and I have heard a lot of 
assertions made, and I don't have the figures to respond to them. I 
would just like to have those figures if you might be able to provide 
them. 

Mr. Hawkes. CJould I just talk a little bit about that subject? 
Four years ago we recognized that MAA's were relevant and could 
be effective service providers. We have encouraged States to fund 
MAA s in the line of service delivery. Many States have done this 
voluntarily. Then, 3 years ago, we introduced a discretionary pro- 
gram which gave States additional funds if they would match with 
some of their regular refugee funds— again to encourage MAA par- 
ticipation. That worked quite well, but several States absolutely re- 
fused to involve themselves with MAA's at all. 

Mr. LwGREN. Why? 

Mr Hawkes. I suppose for as many different reasons as there 
are States, Congressman. I really don't know all of the reasons. 

lut last year, in 1984, we gave an additional social service award 
to each State just asking them to supply us with a letter of intent 
that they would use that money only to fund MAA's. That has 
worked, and now all States participating in the program are fund- 
ing MAA's. Some States use as much as 50 to 70 percent of their 
social services funds to fund MAA's to provide service, although it 
IS an extremely mixed bag across the 49 States that participate. 
But, again, we can supply details of those figures for you. 

[The following information was submitted after the hearing:] 
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ORR/HAA INCENTIVE GRANTS ALLOCATIOKS PROGRAM 



I, Background 

In Fiscal Year 198A, ORR allocated $3.3 million to state agencies to 
provide funding directly to MAAs for delivering social services to 
refugee and entrant clients. The MAA incentive allocations to states 
were based on each state's proportion of the three-year refugee/entrant 
population (the minimum allocation wts $5000 and a hold harmless provi- 
sion was applied for states which received MAA incentive grants in 
F\ 1983). States were allocated funds based upon assurances provided 
to the Director of ORR that funds would be used for the purposes 
stated in the written assurance to ORR. (Attachment A) 

II. Status of States FY 1984 MAA Allocations 

Of the $3.3 million allocated, a total of $3,278,619.00 was requested 
by forty-one states and the District of Columbia for funding of MAAs. 
Uttachnent B). Nevada and Guam formally indicated their intention not 
to participate as there are no MAAs within their states. Four states 
(Delaware, West Virginia, Maine, and Wyoming) were not funded tis they 
did not cosjply with the submission deadline for the required written 
assurances to ORR. 

Of the 41 states and the District of Columbia which received the MAA 
allocations, 26 states have provided funding to MAAs. The total 
n'jRber of MAAs receiving funding, to date, is 69. Of these, 60 per cent 
or 41 MAAs are reportedly providing employment and ESL services and the 
renaining 28 MAAs or are providing services ranging from social ad- 
justment, supportive health, preventive mental health, transportation, 
and interpretation/translation. The MAAs and the services being pro- 
vided are listed in Attachjnent C. 

MAA awards are pending in the retaaining U states and the District of 
Columbia. These are: 



Region I: New York ($169,259), Massachusetts ($89,393) 
Connecticut ($37,431), New Hampshire ($5,000) 
Vermont ($5,000). 

Region III: District of Columbia ($75,000), Pennsylvania ($91,892) 
Maryland ($42,246), Virginia ($99,021). 

Region V: Michigan ($52,498). 
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Region VI: Texas (Hou. :on area, $165,000) 
Louisiana ($43,A35). 

Region VIII: Missouri ($30,186). 

Region IX: California ($811,000 to fund MAAs, $75,000 to fund one 
contract for technical assistance for MAAs), 
Hawaii ($20,071). 

The funding period for the majority of the 69 MAAs is one year. In 
states where the total MAA allocation falls within the $5, 000-$ 10,000 
range, the funding period varies depending upon needs (e.g. funding an 
MAA to translate a resource booklet, or to provide emergency translation 
services on an on-ca\l basis) and availability of funds. 

. Problems Encountered bv States in Program Implementntiop 

For a majority of states such as Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Alabama, South Carolina, Mississippi, Michigan, Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Missouri, and Hawaii, which have set aside funding but have not made 
contract decisions, this nay represent their first attempt at funding 
MAAs. Problems in implementation relate to (1) the very elementary 
organizational development of MAAs, (2) the number of MAA being too 
fev to permit a competitive process, and (3) the lack o'f response by 
MAAs to the state's Request for Proposals (RFP). 

States with prior experience in funding MAAs are augmenting or plan to 
augment their MAA allocations with other social service funds. This 
enable the states to create a larger pool of funds for contracting and 
thus provide the opportunity to expand the services provided by MAAs 
within their state. These are New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, and Oklahoma. I>espite 
having prior experience with MAAs, some of these states are having 
implementation problems which have delayed contracting to MAAs until 
the latter part of FY 1985 (California, and New York). The State o£ 
California had to delay its RFP process until February 1985 and is not 
expected to make any MAA awards until July 1, 1985. The State of Kew 
York MAA allocation has yet to be used because its FY 1983 MAA incentive 
grants will not end until July 31, 1985. The State, therefore, plans 
to augment their MAA FY 84 set-aside with some of its social services 
allocations to fund the next round of MAA ccntracts on August 1, 1985. 
Tht' State of Mdssdchusetts anticipates earmari ing some of its social 
services allocation with their FY 84 MAA pll-.otion to fund MAA contracts 
in FY 86. Another problem which has cai'»eJ ..ela> in program implementa- 
tion for some states (Illinois, Wisconsin. jtA Minnesota) is high MAA 
staff turnover caused by heavy burdens on MAAs resulting from serving 
large numbers of time-expired refugees and alleged underfunding. 

Two states have set aside a portion of their allocations to provide 
technical assistance to MAAs. California provided 38 agencies/MAAs 
with $2,000 each as mini-planning grants to enable previously unfunded 
MAAs to secure assistance in developing concepts and proposals in 
response to the State's RFP released in February 1985. The State 
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set aside $75,000 to purchase technical assistance services for MAAs. 
The StQte of Maryland also has set aside a portion of its allocations 
to purchase technical assistance services for the MAAs to be funded by 
the State. 

IV. Totfil ORR Funding for HAA Initiatives from Fiscal Yoars 1980 » 1985 

The FY 8A MAA allocations to states detailed above combined with the 
planned FY 85 allocations and other ORR-MAA initiatives since 1980 
bring the total ORR funds for MAA-related funding to $11,754,556.00 
These are as follows: 



Fiscal Year 1980 - $ 1,165,713.00 (FY 80 Supplemental Funds-25 MAAs) 
Fiscal Year 1982 - $ 791,662.00 (MAA incentive grants) 
Fiscal Year 1933 ~ $ yl7,A78.00 (MAA incentive grants) 

1,706,539.00 (States add-on to MAA incentive) 
377,717.00 (ORR/RO MAA leadership contracts) 
116,711.00 (one national MAA/TA contract) 
Viscal Year 1984 - $ 3,278,619.00 (States' MAA allocations) 
Fiscal Year 1985 - $ 3,050,317.00 (States* MAA allocations) 

350.000.00 (one national MAA/TA contract) 

TOTAL: $11,754,556.00 



Fiscal Year 1935 MA.^ Incentive Allocations to States 

ORR has announced that $3,050,317 in MAA incentive allocations will be 
allocated to States based on each State's proportion of the 3-yedr 
refugee/entrant population (including a floor onjount of $5,000 to States 
with small refugee populations) in order to provide an incentive for 
States to fund refugee/entrant MAAs. To date (4/29/85), 19 states have 
submitted the written assurance to ORR. The deadline for submission 
is May 17, 1985. The nineteen states are: 

Region I - Rhode Island, Connecticut, Massachusetts. 
Region III - Virginia. 

Region IV - Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennc:jsec, North Carolina. 
ORR Florida- Florida. 

Region V - Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin. 
Region VI - Arkansas, Louisiana. 
Region VIII- Colorcido, Kdnixitv, Utdh. 
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Mr. LuNGREN. Do you sec any problem with MAA s working with 
VOLAG 8 and other government agencies? What I am trying to get 
at is this: is there some protection of turf going on here? 6 there 
some real problem that does not allow them to work? As much as 
everybody would like to wait until next July, and so on— I have 
looked at some recent polling data which shows that California 
support and the support of the American people generally for refu- 
gees has gone down the tubes, and it has gone down pretty fast. I 
was absolutely astounded v,hen I looked at these recent figures. It 
is an attitude shift that I would not have anticipated. 

My fear is that unless we really get this thing moving— and I am 
not saying you folks are not doing the iob, we are going to be in a 
situation where we are going to go to the floor in the next year or 
two and ask for refugee assistance, and it is simply not going to be 
there. There is just not going to be ekiy there. 

As much as I would like to wait until July or some other time, I 
would like to find out why there doesn't appear to be the coopera- 
tion between MAA s voluntary agencies, and State and local gov- 
emments. Is there something we are missing here? Is there some 
way we can kick this whole program in the rear end and shake it 
up before the whole thing falls? I am very, very fearM of that. 

Mr. Hawkes. I think what you are looking for is, in fact, in place 
in many areas of the country. Not only do MAA's hold social serv- 
ice contracts directly v/ith State or coimty governments, but often 
they are subcontractors of voluntary agencies who hold the prime 
contract for providing services. 

I agree with you that it would be beneficial to the program to 
bring more refugee pguticipation into it, and we have worked 
toward that end over the last 4 years. I don't think we are any- 
where near where we should be or would like to be. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Frank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Has the question of the cut in the domestic grants been raised 
yet? 

Mr. Mazzou. No; it has not. 
Mr. Frank. It is now. 

I don't think it is a terribly good idea, and I would be interested 
in—as I understand it, it is a proposal to phase them out altogeth- 
er. Is the contention that the money is being totally wasted or, if 
not, if it is being used somewhat-^who will do the functions? How 
is it to be picked up? What is the assumption about who was going 
to do that? 

Mr. Hawkes. llie matching grant program was initiated in 1979. 

Mr. Frank. We only have 5 minutes. We have no time for histo- 
ry. Let's ^^t right to the substance. Is it a total waste of money, 
and what is going to happen when we 

Mr. Hawkes. It is not a waste of money. It is an extremelv effec- 
tive program. In 1980, 20,000 people were resettled under the 
matching grant program. 

Mr. Frank. So why are you abolishing an extremely effective 
program? I only have 5 minutes. Why do you want to abolish an 
extremely effective program? 
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Mr. Hawkes. The voluntary agencies have demonstrated the 
ability to raise as much as $20 million a year to carry out this * 
project. With less than 4,000 people coming in and the need for $8 
million to resettle them, it seems completely within tiie ability of 
the agencies carrying out that project to raise the money and per- 
form that service. 

Mr. Trk^k. It is not that the money was badly spent. I thought 
from the newspaper accoimts and Ambassador Doi^las— AmbaMa- 
dor Douglas, you were critical of a lot of the agencies and the way 
they spent the money. Does that include this grant? Is that part of 
your reason why you think it ought to be aiwlished? 

Ambassador Douglas. Which particular newspaper account do 
you have in mind? 

Mr. Frank. The Merced Sun Star, the one with the round-eyed 
organization comments. 

Ambassador Douglas. I had just come down the valley where I 
had been looking at the Highland Lao. That morning I had been 
out where I had met some refugees who had just arrived and who 
hadn't even been contacted by their sponsor, I was rather irritated. 

But I would say to you, Mr. Frank, that I wouldn't use a single 
newspaper reporter's account of what I said as totally authorita- 
tive. 

Mr. Frank. I would appreciate it if you would send me what- 
ever—I will send you a copy of the article, and you send me what- 
ever 

Ambassador Douglas. I have already read the Merced paper. If 
you would like a statement of faith on what I think, I vould be 
happy to send it to you. 

Mr. Frank. Well, faith, morals, principle, whatever. I wouldn't 
restrict it. 

Ambassador Douglas. Policy, in any event, yes. 
Mr. Frank. I am a big church and state separator. 
[The article follows:] 

(Prom th« Merced (OA) Sun-St«r, Mar. 20, 19S5] 

DC Official Blasts Refugee Proghams 
(By Rose Certini) 

Like Ic> Arctic wind taking a bitter stab at spring, Ambassador Eugene Douglas 
blew throujgh Merced Tuesday, blasting refugee programs for a couple of hours 
before leaving as quicldy as he came. 

Douglas, a Bea^n appointee and U.S. Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, was on a 
one-week tour of the Central Valley before visiting Africa. 

He and his staff n.ember vio^ted Merced's Laotian community before meeting with 
county, schools and refugee services organizations. 

A brusk man, Douglas left little to the ima^ation of what he thought about 
schoolSr churches and goverment programs that get federal aid for refugees. 

Local officials. In turn, argued Merced County has a better success than other 
places Douglas has seen. 

Nearly one-fifth of Merced County's 140,000 residents are from Southeast Asia 
and 15 percent of the city's school population are refugees. Most are Hmong, from 
the highlands of Laos, with some Lowland Lao and Men. 

^ Douglas expressed dismay at all the attention given to California and the Central 
Vallev about social eervxces and employment prublems caused by a refugee migra^ 
tion that ^gan in 1980. 

Nearly 75 percent of Mercsd County's Southeast Asian population came from an> 
other state or city. 
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The Hmong are drawn to the valley because of the climate, tlie chance to join 
relatives and the generous welfare, according to Douglas. 

"Washington is as dismayed by the avalanche of Among to the Central Valley as 
vou are/* Douglas said, but complained about how the state b dealing with the prob> 
lem. 

Refugees have told him American education was too formalized and Douglas said 
protrrams like English as p Second T^tigiipap j»ro «nt •vork?ng vf^U, he Z2id. Many 
adults go to school for three years and stiircan't speak a won! of English, he said. 

Goverment programs also drew Douglas' ire. 

He warned fie gets angry when he hears the words "service provider.** 

"I don*t want more providers. I want to put more refugees into iobe," he said. 

"I am not arguing we don't want them assimilated. But our observation after 10 
years in Indochina is that for the billions of dollars, too much has gone into the 
round*eyed organizations . . . and not getting down to the refugees.** 

The Reagan administration has proposed cutting off federal assistance funds to 
pay for refugee training after 1986 because the funds are not well-used, he said. 

Merced County is expectmg $1 million in targeted assistance this year— much of 
which will be contracted to schools, churches and other "service providers/* In the 
past two years, the county spent a $a million emergency fedw^al grant to set up the 
training programs. 

Douglas advocated spending the money to teach English and teach refugees while 
they are still in the Southeast Asian camps. 

Douglas grew livid as he talked about sponsorship programs, where churches are 
paid to help in the resettlement He said government winds up doing the job that 
should be done by the volunteer organizations. 

"Catholics, Lutherans and Episcopalians are not doing their jobs. We pay them 
$559 ^er refugee and they leave these people abandoned. You, the taxpayers are 
taking it in the neck because of lousy sponsorship/* he said. 

He assailed California's welfare system for encouraging dependence. 

Loca. officials agreed with some of Douglas assessments but axigued with others. 

Sup-rvisor Fred Wack of Atwater told Douglas his remarks about church groups 
did n jt apply to local organizations, which he said are doing a good job with second- 
ary migrants. 

Charles Wimbley, director of the county s Refugee Services office, said he was con- 



"We're doing better than San Francisco and San Diego and we didn't get the big 
bucks for the number of people/* said Wimblev. 

Anyone trained in the past year will '*bail out" once the federal incentives are 
gone, he said. 

He agreed the welfare system encouraged unemployment, because man> refugees 
entering the job market at minimum wage would earn less than they can get on 
welfare for large families. Those who cannot afford to go to work will never set foot 
in a workplace and consequently "you might as well plot out welfare for the next 35 
years/* Wimbley said. 

Douglas predicted Merced County will see more refugees come than go. 

"The consequences on this town are catastrophic in the human sense/' he said, 

Douglas left after the two-hour meeting, saying he would visit Merced again for a 
closer look. 

Mr. Frank. I just wanted to make clear that the proposal to wipe 
out the resettlement grant is not baaed on an administration view 
that it is being badly used, but rather that it can be raised else- 
where bv private donations; is that 

Mr. Hawkes. That is right. 

Mr. Frank. I just put on the record that I think it is a poor idea, 
and also that there is some Federal responsibility, I think, here. 
Once you agree that it is being well spent, I don't think that it is a 
very useful thing and I think it makes it harder to have States and 
local people unhappy about this. I think that kind of a withdrawal 
is a mistake. 

I have one other question I would like to raise having to do with 
the refugee numbers, which I continue to think is too low. I realize 
that my colleagues and the administration have, in general taken 
that position. This is not, I think, a case where the administration 
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has been less forthcoming than my colleagues. But I do have some 
particular problems with it. 

In particular, my assistant, Mr. Koltun, has been talking to the 
people in the State Department about the Romanian situation. 
What we get from them is they said we could mention some 

bers to take care of the Romanians who have got this TCP process 
and that we may be running into some problems. I realize that the 
Romanians have not been models about how to deal with people 
here. But I am distressed that part of the problem appears to be 
our lack of numbers to take care all those in Romania who are eli- 
gible because they have gotten their passports approved to go. 
Could you clarify that for me? 

Mr. rURCELL. Yes, sir. We are allocating presently 2,000 numbers 
to the Romanian TCP program in 1985. That is out of the total 
9,000 for Eastern Europle and the Soviet Union. A couple of years 
ago we found that this program was subject to a fair amount of 
abuse, and we stopped taking new registrations into this program 
August 27, 1982. 

Mr. Frank. Abuse by whom? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Pardon? 

Mr. Frank. Abuse by whom? 

Mr. PuRCELL. By people who should be using normal immigra- 
tion programs. 

Mr. Frank. Romanians? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Yes. They were abusing it. 

Mr. Frank. These were people claiming to be Romanians? 

Mr. PuRCEix. These were Romanians, no question about it. 

What we found then is that we had a backlog of about 10,000 
people. We felt we had a moral obligation to those who had applied 
to the program under the ground rules that existed. We have since 
that time worked the pipeline down to about 4,800. We had as- 
sumed that something around 2,000 would be granted exit docu* 
ments by the Romanian Government this year. It is true that the 
Rumanian Government is accelerating the issuance of exit visas. 
We will certainly, as we go throughout the year, attempt to try to 
address the problem of Ilomanians. But we are working with a re- 
gion wide ceiling of 9,000 and there are great pressures against that 
ceiling. 

Mr. Frank. Mr. Chairman, I just ask for 1 more minute, because 
it confirms my view that that regionwide ceiling is a disgrace, and 
I realize that it is not solely your responsibility. 

Wliat you just told me is that our pressures on the Romanian 
Government to let out more people have somewhat succeeded, but 
because of our own self imposed ceiling, we can't take advantage of 
that. I am embarrassed as an American by the fact. That is just 
what you said, that they are being more forthcoming. 

What if the Russians should give in and start to allow more 
people out? For us to have a self-imposed ceiling that does not 
allow us to take advantage of any success we have in pressuring 
these oppressive governments to let people out is an embarrass* 
ment, and I would hope that we would immediately move to 
remedy that. 

Mr. PuRCELL. Sir, the self-imposed ceiling is required by the law. 
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Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Mr. Frank. Yes, but we are the law. I understand that it is— but 
let's not confuse the people who make the law, the Congress and 
the administration, with some external force. That is exactly what 
I mean by a self-imposed ceiling, and it is cm embarrassment.^ ^ 

Mr. ]MAzzoxa. Tiic genllemttn fruiii New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have one brief point on this line, Mr. Purcell. Am I not correct 
that you and the administration are on record that should the flow 
from the Soviet Union suddenly increase that, without any delay, 
there would be consultation under the emergency provisions of the 
Refugee Act? 

Mr. Purcell. I think we testified to that point last year, that if 
there were a change, we would come back under the emergency 
group admissions procedures. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I apologize for not hearing your opening statements. 
I hope you will just tell me if my questions have been covered. 

Mr.^ Hawkes, I am concerned that even though the voluntary 
agencies might be responsible for meeting the basic needs of refu- 
gees during their first 90 days, a refugee might be able to qualify 
for assistance from a public welfare agency. Is that a real possibili- 
ty? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, Mr. Fish, that is a possibility. Unless the 
agency were supporting the refugee at a cost level equal to public 
assistance, then the refugee could still apply and receive public as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Fish. I know that section 402(aX36) of the Social Security Act 
gives States the option of not counting in-kind support provided by 
private nonprofit agencies in determining AFDC eligibility. Is this 
one of your concerns? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, it is very much. The State of California, for 
instance, which has our largest refugee population and highest de- 
pendency rate, under the rules and the law for the aid to families 
with dependent children program does not count in-ldnd support 
tendered by any voluntary agency toward the level of support 
needed to disaualify a person for welfare. So unless there v/as a 
specific disqualification in the law that stated that a refugee could 
not receive public assistance during the first 90 days in the coun- 
try, or unless the voluntary agency put up the amount of support 
in cash, which voluntary agencies seldom do— I think a good deal 
of their support is usually in'kind--the person could apply for and 
receive AFDC. 

Mr. Fish. IT that occurred, would ORR still propose to reimburse 
States for costs they incurred during the refugee's first 90 days? 

Mr. Hawkes. Our budget has already been adjusted on the as- 
sumption that the voluntary agencies will meet refugees needs 
during the first 90 days. About $17 million was removed from 
ORR 8 budget and included Mr. Purcells budget request to support 
this particular activity. I believe it is the intent of tne Refugee Act 
that refugees are a Federal responsibility for their first 3 years in 
the country. It would be hard to back away from thut requirement 
in the law, but it would also be hard to see how we would cover 
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those expenses since the money has already been transferred to 
State. 

Mr. Fish. There simply are no funds in your budget for financial 
assistance during that period? 
Mr. Hawkes. That is right. 

Mr. Fish. Am I correct then in understanding that you believe 
there would either have to be a statutory exclusion from AFDC for 
the first 90 days or the voluntary agencies would have to provide 
assistance entirely in cash payments to the refugees in order to 
avoid the duplicate eligibility? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, sir. And that cash payment would have to be 
in accord with the level of AFDC payments in the State in which 
the refugee resided. 

Mr. FisH. What would be the effect, Mr. Hawkes, of such provi- 
sions on refugees who decided to secondarily inigrate,^ that is to 
move to a new location on their own initiative, immediately after 
their initial resettlement? 

Mr. Hawkes. Presumably, if a voluntary agency had a local pres- 
ence in an area where a secondary migrant arrived, then the 
agency could manage some sort of responsibility. I think that, in 
order for secondary migration to be dealt with, there would prob- 
ably have to be some kind of provision in the cooperative agree- 
ment between agencies and the Department of State to picK up 
that particular find of errant population. On the other hand, it 
might also prove a detriment to secondary migration. 

Mr. Fish. Mr. Hawkes, my colleague from Massachusetts raised 
the issue of matching graiits. It has always been my perception 
that the matching grant program was a very successful one. What 
is your evaluation of it, and hasn't it been far more successful than 
other comparative programs that avoid^ the enticements of wel- 



Mr. Hawkes. The evidence that we have on the matching grant 
program is quite favorable. The voluntary agencies under the 
matching grant program deal mainly with East Europeans, al- 
though there are some Africans and Middle Eastern people includ- 
ed, and they do manage to treat those people in such a way that 
welfare dependency is lower among that population. 

On the other hand, in past years the agencies themselves, to 
meet the match, have raised more than three times the level that 
is currently needed to resettle that population. It is our contention 
that the agencies are fully capable of funding this program entirely 
on their own using only the initial R and P funas available from 
the State Department. 
Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 
The gentleman from Florida is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. jCVIcC!0LLUM. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Purcell, I was in Southeast Asia a year ago January, and I 
was very concerned at that time, as you are aware, of the flow of 
those Vietnamese who crossed Cambodia out of re-education camps 
who had served with us and the South Vietnamese Army, and so 
on, during the war. I would like to know what the present policy of 
the State Department is with regard to those who are and continue 
to flee across Cambodia from the Vietnamese re-education camps. 
Are we resettling? Will we resettle more? 
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Mr. PuRCELL. As you recall, the population you refer to are the 
land Vietnamese located at Dong Ruk. We did indicate this past 
year that we would participate in an international resettlement 
effort. We did do that. Of the population there, we resettled about 



less of Vietnamese or Khmer, is to take a very cautious approach. 
We have 250,000 Khmer who have been forced into Thailand. We 
have got to be very careful in terms of how we go about approach- 
ing that problem. It is my belief that the solution there is not a 
resettlement solution. We have got to look at the intentions of the 
Vietnamese, the intentions of the Thai Government, before we 
launch any processing program. I would say that applies not only 
for Khmer. At this point we would be very cautious about Viet- 
namese as well. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Is my understanding correct, Mr. Purcell, that of 
the thousand or so that we finally resettled out of Dong Ruk, that, 
in fact, the majority of those were those from re-education camps 
who had served in these South Vietnamese Army side by side with 
our soldiers? 

Mr. Purcell. There was a small proportion of that 1,000 who 
had fled from re-education camps. Our system there in interview- 
ing the population obviously was to try to facilitate their resettle- 
ment. We certainly would continue to do so. I am not saying v/e 
have a flat bar, but I think the border is a very volatile situaton 
presently. 

Mr. McCk)LLUM. What do you consider a small portion, 200 or 300 
of 1,000? 

Mr. Purcell. My understanding was around 10 percent of the 
population were former re-education camp 

Mr. McCoLLUM. In January of that year when I was over there, 
there were something like 1,300 in that camp. I know it increased 
considerably more before the process was completed. I have a list 
that I obtained at the time we were over there from that camp that 
had over 200 names on it. I would very much like to submit this 
list to you and find out how many of these people in fact were 
among the 1,000. It is just inconceivable to me that it wasn't greatr 
er than 10 percent of the ones that you took. 

Let me also ask you a question about the timing on how long this 
took. It is my understanding from a GAO audit that the prelimi- 
nary draft, of which I have received back on this whole question of 
the Dong Ruk settlement, is that as of March of last year, March of 
1984, the Government of Thailand had agreed to allow the process- 
ing of these Vietnamese refugees for resettlement purposes out of 
Dong Ruk as long as we would go in there and process them at 
Dong Ruk itself. It is also my understanding that State refused to 
do that, that there was a hangup in that process, and that, in fact, 
nothing took place until late in the fall, and no refugees were re- 
settled from that until after the camp was overrun, even though 
INS went in there just before Christmas Day. 

It seems to me to be, if this is true, a very reprehensible thing 
for us to have let these refugees in there that long and allowed the 
runover that occurred at the beginning of this year of that camp, 
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particularly with the numbers that I think were in there of South 
Vietnamese who had assisted us in the war. 
Could you respond to that? 

Mr. PuRCELL. I would say that I categorically reject the notion 
that the United States participated in a reprehensible action. What 
wft have in Southeast Asia are large refugee populations which you 
cannot take in isolation. One has to loolT at their interaction. It is 
not the United States* sole responsibility to resettle any population. 
It is our objective to work under international auspices to promote 
international burden-sharing. This program was conducted both by 
the International Committee of the Red Cross [ICRC] and the U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees [UNHCR]. 

At the time you are referring to, in March, you will recall also 
that Mr. Prasong Soonsiri, chairman of the Thai National Security 
Council, indicated there are a nunaber of Vietnamese that we had 
previously rejected, and he would like to see those Vietnamese set- 
tled first. We cannot accept people who don't qualify for our pro- 
gram. We did attempt to get other governments to take those so 
that the Thai would permit resettlement. 

Ultimately, during the feJl of this past year, the ICRC worked 
out a schedule for resettlement governments to go in and process. 
In order to facilitate international burden-sharing of the resettle- 
ment effort, the United States was placed at the end of that sched- 
ule. We wanted to have the Canadians, the Australians, the Euro- 
peans look at that the first. We followed exactly according to the 
schedule determined by the ICRC. We took out 1,000 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Mr. Purcell, this is just way too slow, as far as I 
am concerned. We took 1,035 of those people. There were a little 
over 300 taken by the other countries. We put ourselves at the end 
of the list. It seems to me absolutely, as I said, reprehensible that 
we let this situation drag on for over a year until those camps were 
overrun, after I had been over there and you and I had talked 
about it. I just don't think what you are saying justifies allowing 
those particular individuals, that particular category, to be left 
there that long. It is just absolutely, as I say, reprehensible. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from California is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Initially, I might say how much I appreciate and support the 
markup of the bill that vou have introduced on refugee assistance, 
and most particularly the fact that it authorizes the targeted as- 
sistance program and prohibits the block grants. Those are two fea- 
tures of it that I am personally very supportive of, and I want to be 
as helpful as I can. Again, my appreciation to you and the staff for 
this legislation. 

I would like to ask Mr. Hawkes a couple of questions. There are 
two things that concern me, and I am just starting to learn about 
this whole program and I am new to the subcommittee. One is the 
targeted assistance issue and the question of how that is being 
funded, and the second is the regulations which mandate this 85-15 
split which is drawing a tremendous number of protests from 
people in my State as a very unfair and uryustified restriction on 
their ability to provide critical services to refugees. 
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Let 8 talk about the targeted assistance first. As I understand it, 
you have essentially decided to take the $50 million appropriation 
for fiscal year 1985 and, notwithstanding the language in the 
report that accompanied the continuing resolution, to only provide 
$11 million in new money and to make up the remaining part of 
that $50 million with hold-over money from fiscal year 1984 appro- 
priation. Is that a correct understanding of the situation? 

Mr. Hawkes. That is correct. 

Mr. Berman. Let me read you the report language that accompa- 
nied the passage of the continuing resolution. 

It is the intent of the conferees that ^50 million will be available for the targeted 
assbtance program in fiscal year 1985 and that the Department will expend new 
monies to fulfill the 1985 appropriation levels provided by this bill. The conferees 
expressed concern that the agency's delay in allocating and releasing funds until 
the third and fourth, quarter of each year often leave State and local entities with- 
out funds at the beginning of their program years, and directs the Department not 
to reduce any State and local entity's allotment on the basis of 1984 funds carried 
over or previous committed. 

How do you justify your decision given the very clear and unam- 
biguous expression of congressional intent contained in the report? 

Mr. Hawkes. Can I start with 1983 funding? I think that this is 
something that really has to be placed in context, with your per- 
mission. 

In 1983, we requested $35 million for targeted assistance, which 
Congress doubled to $70 million and then added $11 million for a 
total of $81 million. It was our contention at the time that that was 
much more money than the refugee specific service community 
could deal with. As a matter of fact, most California counties that 
received targeted assistance money are just now completing their 

1983 targeted assistance programs, and most counties have request- 
ed that they carry over unexpended 1983 funds to start the new 
cycle of targeted assistance for which they have been allocated 

1984 funds. So, as a matter of fact, the money stretched out much 
farther than even we had anticipated. 

Our 1984 awards had to be made at a time when we hadn't even 
been able to begin evaluation of what we had purchased in 1983 
with targeted assistance money. Because of that, we requested from 
Congress the authority to carry 1984 funds over into 1985. About 
$39 million was carried over into 1985, giving us a 2-year authority 
because, frankly, no one was ready for the additional money. If \ye 
would have had to award that money in 1984, we would have built 
a two-layered program. With a year yet to run on 1983 money and 
1984 money coming out at the same time, with the need to obligate 
those funds before the end of the fiscal year, we would have had 
essentially two simultaneous targeted assistance programs in the 
42 counties that participate in targeted assistance. 

In 1985, we took the $39 million of carryover for which we had 
asked for a 2-year appropriation and added to it $11 million to 
make up the $50 million. That $50 million vnll carry all 42 target- 
ed assistance counties through the second quarter of 1986, and will 
carry at least 20 of those counties through the end of 1986. 

It seems again that if the intent of the congressional action was 
to not reduce any State s award and to maintain the program in its 
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current form through the end of fiscal year 1985, we have done 
more than that with the funds available. 

Mr. Herman. Just on that point— and I guess we will be hearing 
from at least one witness who runs a California county program a 
little bit later 

Mr Mazzou. The firentlftman'a Hmo nog Avpiv'o^^ T will yfold ^lllXI 
1 more minute. 

Mr. Herman. I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman. 

In the 1985 appropriation, the $50 million based on what you 
said— and I will be interested in hearing from the California repre- 
sentative about your analysis of that— not 1 dollar of the $50 mil- 
lion appropriated will, I take it, go to California. As I understand 
it, you are taking the $50 million, you are saying $39 million of it 
is going to be spent out of 1984 funds, $11 million out of 1985 funds, 
none of it to the State that has 

Mr. Hawkes. You mean none of the $11 million? 

Mr. Herman. None of the $11 million to the State that has 50 
percent of the refugees in the country. 

Mr. Hawkes. None of the $11 million, but a megority of the $39 
million. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 
The Chair recognizes itself for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Purcell, I have a couple of quick questions. Our friend. Con- 
gressman McKinney, who was active in the formulation of Public 
Law 97-359, regarding Amerasians, has asked me to propose this 
question. His question would be: What is the current situation re- 

arding the immigration of Amerasians either under Public Law 

7-359 or the ODP program? Do you have numbers readily avail- 
able? If not, I would ask 

Mr. Purcell. Yes, sir; this year we have processed about 1,500 
Asian*American children and accompanying family members. Since 
the program started, I can provide the precise figures, but it is 
right under 5,000. 

Mr. Mazzou. So it is 1,500 for this year and about 5,000 totally. 

In all these ODP cases, do the children go to Bataan fl.oC before 
they come to the United States? 

Mr Purcell. We started this past year sending all the children 
to Bataan for orientation training. It is particularly important for 
the mothers. 

Mr. Mazzou. A 6-month period, basically speaking, is that what 
it is? 
Mr. Purcell. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzou. How many would be there? Do you have any call 
on that? 

Mr. Purcell. I will get a precise number, but I would think 
there are probably a couple of thousand. 
[See appendix 2.1 

Mr Mazzou. The other questions ask about the documentation 
required for processing. Are there any snafus there? Do you get 
reasonable cooperation from all sides? 

Mr. Purcell. We get cooperation. The problem is looking at 
Asian/Americans either in urban areas or in rural areas. On the 
rural side, they tend to be more settled and documented relation- 
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ships easier to prove. In urban areas, there is virtually no docu- 
mentation, and we have to start from scratch. 

Mr. Mazzou. Just out of curiosity, how do you get the names of 
'^hildren who are qualified? Some probably come from parents who 
\/ould like to have their children back or a father, but when that 
doesn't haopen. is it Just the mother of the child presents herself 
someplace? 

Mr. PuRCELL. It can happen in a variety of ways. It could be from 
the parent or friends. Also there are a number of voluntary agen- 
cies who have facilities inside Vietnam and they provide us with 
lists. 

Mr. Mazzou. I recall once about— I don't know whether it is the 
Amerasian program or the ODP— where U.S. people can't stay in 
Ho Chi Minh City for very long. Is that still the case you can't per- 
manently place people there? 

Mr. PuRCELL. We have made significant imjprovements with the 
Vietnamese on that score. We had up until aoout a year ago only 
facilities for two people. OC course, it was an overwhelming job. We 
now have a list of eight interviewers and five can be there at any 
one time, and we are intemding to work with the Vietnamese io in- 
crease our interviewing presence. 

Mr. Mazzou. Someone on the staff has reminded me that there 
is something about the failure to be able to have an ICM [Intergov- 
ernmental Committee for Migration] doctor on the scene; is that 
the case? 

Mr. PuRCEU.. We have been negotiating to tn^ to have an ^CM 
presence in Vietnam itself. We were not successful in that, buL the 
Vietnamese have agreed to have two ICM physicians in Vietnam to 
act as counselors or assistants to train Vietnamese physicians. 
Also, special cases can be referred to ICM for screening prior to de- 
parture from Vietnam. We have not got ICM as the physical pres- 
ence, but they are providing training to the Vietnamese doctors. 

Mr. Mazzou. So the Vietnamese still demand to make their own 
ph>6Acal examinations, but they are basically applying guidelines 
supplied by the ICM doctors; is that the case? 

Mr. PuRCELL. That is correct. 

Mr. Mazzou. One last question on this question of ODP, and it 
may be involving Mr. Hawkes, for all I know. It is suggested that 
certain problems have arisen because there are different benefits 
provided for people who come as an immigrant through ODP and 
those who come as Amerasians, through that program. Is that the 
case, or is there any problem indeed? 

Mr. PuRCEU-. That certainly is the case. We are brining out, as 
vou know, Asian/ Americans for the most part as refugees. We 
have made a determination that they fit the requirements. 

Mr. Mazzou. So the children are being brought out as refugees? 

Mr. PuRCEU.. As refugees. 

Mr. Mazzou. And most of the other cases are being also brought 
as refugees? 

Mr. PuRCEU.. Well, we are, as you know, in ODP, attempting to 
try to change the scope of ODP from a refugee program to normal 
immigration. We are now getting about 30 percent of the annual 
flow as immigrant visas. We do facilitate their transportation, but 
obviously, as an immigrant, they are not eligible for the support 
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systems that are available here for^-efugees. Their petitioning rela- 
tives normally have to indicate that they will support them for a 
period of up to 5 years. 

Mr. Mazzou. Just out of curiosity, and I probably should know 
this, but if there are 1,500 children who come as Anierasians, how 
mary totally are being handled hy ODP? 

Mr. PuRCELL. We have three basic subprograms in ODP. One we 
call the regular program, the other Asian/American, and the other 
political prisoners. Had we been successful in all of our initiatives 
with the Vietnamese, we would probably have seen up to 18,000 
people moving through ODP this year. We would have thought 
about oO percent of that 18,000 would have been as immigrants, the 
reinamder probably as refugees. With the lack of success in the po- 
litical prisoner initiative, and with Asian/American children not 
being provided to us as quickly as we had hoped, that figure will 
probably be something under 15,000 this year. 

Mr. Mazzou. But you actually will move 15,000 people, which is 
a fairly goodly number? Its original numbers were what, just a few 
hundred at the start? 

Mr. PuRCELL. The program started in 1979. It was very slow get- 
ting off the ground. We had as a goal since the start of the pro- 
gram, the movement of up to 1,000 a month, but the Vietnamese 
were never able to assist us in that. Our objective is to try to get 
that— there are 21 countries who have ODP programs. Our objec- 
Jjye is to get ODP recognized as a safe means of departure out so 
that it can act as an alternative to clandestine departure from 
Vietnam. 

We also want to try to convert what we have seen as a refugee 
flow primarily for the last 10 years as much as possible to normal 
immigration channels. We believe that ODP is a major means of 
accomplishing that objective. 

Mr, Mazzou. Thank you. 

My time has again expired. The gentlema.i from California is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. LUNGREN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Hawkes, I have been informed that in Fresno, CA, an MAA 
called the Lao Family Community, Inc., a fully accredited VOLAG, 
made an application for a grant to perform social services for the 
Highland Lao Community. As recently as yesterday, I understand, 
Fresno County denied the request for $60,000 out of a total grant of 
some $800,000 to provide their services and, as it turns out, the Lu- 
theran Immigration and Resettlement Service received the grant to 
^0 the same service for $85,000. That sounds to me like a loss of 
p5,000 to the program that could go elsewhere. Do you have any 
familiarity with that case? 

Mr Hawkes. No; I don't know anything about that particular 
case I do know that Fresno County has both targeted assistance 
and social services money and has used the competitive award 
system to make its grants. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Would you mind taking a look at that and re- 
sponding to me on that? 

Mr. Hawkes. Certainly. 

[The following information was submitted after the hearing;] 
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Lao Family Community (LFC) was one of four bidders for funds to support assist- 
ance to Fresno county refugees as a part of a ixHoMc safety education and assistance 
program under the county's targeted assistance (TA) program. Funds to support this 
service were from the 15% of the total amount available for unusual service needs 
as provided for in ORR's FY 1984 TA announcement. 

Lao Family ranked lowest of the four applicants. Based upon an mdependent 
panel review, iJt was generally non-responsive to the critena of the announce- 

$81,400 (a higher amount than the Lao Family application), provided the best pack- 
age of services as judged by the expert reviewers. There is no requirement that the 
lowest cost proposal be funded if it does not fit the requirements of the progrtan, 
Lao Family did, however, compete successfully for $171,600 of TA funding ($85,000 
agricultural training, $65,800 employment services/job placement; $20,000 legal 
training and translation services). Additionally, Lao Family received $75,137 for vo- 
cational training under the State's social services allocation from ORR. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Again, I get discordant signals from different 
parts of the refugee community, and I would just like to find out 
who is telling what and what the facts are. It just seems to me that 
if the Lao Family Community, Inc. is fully accredited and they 
claimed can do it for $60,000, unless there was a finding that they 
were incapable of doing what they say they can do, we have some 
problems there. 

The Congress has been funding the English as a second language 
program for a number of years. We have all stressed the English 
training program. How do you monitor the success or failure of an 
ORR-funded program, and are you satisfied with where we are 
with the English as a second language program? 

Mr. Hawkes. First of all, how do we monitor. Our program is 
mainly a federally funded and State-administered program. The 
State gives us a plan as to how they are going to spend their 
money, we approve the plan, and then monitor the State carrying 
that plan out. What we really do is to monitor the State's monitor- 
ing effort. Basically that is how we monitor, although we do make 
a reasonable number of on-site visits to programs funded by the 
States. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Are you satisfied with the authority you have to 
monitor the monitoring? 

Mr. Hawkes. We have authority to monitor. I am not sure that 
we are getting the best possible English language classes— training 
in all cases. And there are a variety of reasons for that. Sometimes 
it is in the determination of who needs how much English and who 
is making that determination and according to whose guidelines. 
For example, a person who may be found employable in Chicago 
might not be found employable in Seattle with essentially the same 
qualifications. We are trying to emphasize services concurrently 
with employment, rather than services first and employment to 
follow. 

Generally, I think that there are many fine programs. If you ask 
me, are we totally satisfied? No. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Mr. Purcell, we discussed the possibility of doing a 
better job in English language training while still in the camps. Re- 
cently I received correspondence from two California legislators, 
Mr. Agnus and Mr. Carpenter, complaining about the quality of 
the training received, particularly in the camps in the Philippines. 
In fact, their allegation is that the quality of instruction is particu- 
larly poor, and what we are hearing is that you on the Federal 
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level are responsible for doing something, Mr. Congressman, what 
IS it that you are doing about it? 

So, my question is divided into two parts. First, have you studied 
the effect on overall public assistance savings which flow from solid 
preparation of English language? In other words, can we show that 
It IS coRf i^fWhVe and extremely important for trailing in the Eng. 
hsh language prior to entering the United States? Second, what 
has been done since 1983 to improve the English language aptitude 
among incoming refugees? 

I think that question is a perennial one. I think I asked it the 
same way last year, and I think the answer was you didn't have 
enough information at that time. 

Mr, PuRCELL. Since this program started in 1980, we have real- 
ized that we need to be able to prove the linkage between the Eng- 
lish language training abroad and successful resettlement in this 
country. In order to do that, the Bureau contracted with a private 
firm, has been looking at this program from June 1982 through 
September 1984. They have just issued their report. I would like to 
read you the conclusion of that report. 

Mr LuNGREN. If we can get it within the 5 minutes, I would love 
to hear it. 

Mr. PuRCELL [reading]: 

Taken together, the results of the study compr se a strong endorsement of pre- 
entry training for Southeast Asian refugees both in concept and the v/ay the train- 
ing has been implemented Evidence of the program's positive impact on resettle- 
ment was found m every phase of data collection, Resulte passed even the most rig- 
orous tests of statistical significance. The impact is clearly the greatest in the area 
01 Enghsh proficiency, where test results show enormous differences between 
trainwj and untrained groups. There ia simply no doubt that pre^ntry training 
Rhnuld be regarded as an essential element of refugee resettlement and should con- 
tinue to be funded at whatever level is necessary to maintain its current level of 
nigh-quahty construction. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I appreciate that. We agree on that. 
^ My question is: Are you satisfied with where we are in the Phil- 
ippine camps, and what do I say to those critics who say that Eng- 
lish training in the Philippine refugee camps is not only not up to 
snuff, but IS poor? 

PuRCELL. I would certainly reject the notion that it is poor. I 
think this 18 the kind of program, as Ambassador Douglas indicated 
in his opening remarks, that we continually try to improve. We 
have made numerous refinements, and we continue to do so. 

Mr. LuNGREN. What measuring sticks do we have? 

Mr PuRCEi-L. The indications are that all refugee groups, all 
ethnic groups, are progressing. 

Mr LuNGREN. What measuring sticks do we ha^e? What can I 
«ay if I go back to them? Should I say 5 percent now have it and 
have gotten off welfare? 

Mr PuRCELL. I have a report which I will submit to you done by 
the Center for Applied Linguistics, which gives the statistical re- 
sults of our pre-entry testing. 

Mr. Mazzou. Mr. Hawkes has maybe 30 seconds. 

Mr Hawkes. Could I add something to that question? I think 
there is some misunderstanding here of what is going on. 

Mr LuNGREN. If you respond to the question, I would love to 
hear it. 
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Mr. Hawkes. ORR has recently been visiting California counties 
on a one-to-one basis, and I talked personally with a county welfare 
director 2 weeks ago or 3 weeks ago and asked him how they used 
the English language achievement level that was on incoming refu- 
gees, 1-94 cards, and they didn't use it at all. They didn't even 
Know it was there. 

On the other hand, we talked to another service provider who 
was also a central intake unit about the English level of arriving 
refugees, and he said it was wonderful. Four years ^o, they were 
puttmg all the refugees in levels 1, 2, and 3 of English. Now they 
ar£ putting them all in 4, 5, and 6. 

3o the refugees are achieving the English necessary in the 
camps. The problem is the service provider is still providing a serv- 
ice and has just raised his level of achievement up that much 
higher to account for what they already know in order to give 
them another year of English. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from New York is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Briefly, Mr. Purcell, we have taken great pride in our Iranian 
refugee program over the last 2 years. However, I am hearing from 
the Bahai community that processing has been slow and adequate 
numbers not available. If this is true, how do you plan to resolve 
the problem? 

Mr. Purcell. You will recall earlier in the year, in an effort to 
target our program more specifically in religious minorities from 
Iran, we revised the processing priority number 4 to take particu- 
lar account of Bahai, Jewish and other groups. We have received 
reports from all of our processing posts, and we are beginning to 
see backlogs of all types of Iranians. We are attempting through 
our regional ceiling to provide as much relief as possible that can 
be targeted on the religious minority groups. It seems clear to me, 
however, that within our 5,000 ceiling, it will be difficult to totally 
clear up the backlog by the end of this year. Yesterday, for exam- 
ple, we were able to reallocate something around another 150 num- 
bers which we have provided to Rome to try to address the backlog 
of Iranians. 

We are sensitive to the problem, and certainly as we go through 
the year, we will attempt to adjust to take care of this group, 
which we ourselves are trying to focus on. We are very much sensi- 
tive to it. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkes, briefly, Hmong refugees, as you know, have special 
resettlement problems, and I would like to know what efforts are 
being made to assist them in their resettlement. Specifically, has 
ORR funded any special projects to promote short term self-suffi- 
ciency or long-term economic development? Do you encourage the 
involvement of the private sector m addressing Hmong refugee 
problems? 

Mr. Hawkes. Mr. Fish, yes, to the last two questions. 

We are involved in a number of worthwhile program activities. 
For 2 years now we have funded a Hmong initiative program 
through States to try to build employment opportunities for 
Hmong who are placed outside of heavy impact areas, particularly 
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outside of California, outside of Minneapolis-St. Paul, and a couple 
of other cities. 

We are also encouraging Hmong to secondarily migrate. As you 
probably are aware, about 15,000 to 20,000 Hmong picked up from 
various areas where they originally resettled around the country 
and moved to California, mainly to the central valley, in the 1982- 
8d penod. We are attempting to work with local governments and 
with the Hmong leadership itself to get some of the Hmong to 
move to where there are jobs. There are not jobs available for most 
of them where they are currently located. 

Last summer, we focused an effort on working with Hmong who 
were in the camps and were U.S.-bound. We worked with them 
through the voluntary agencies in an effort to convince them to re- 
* settle m areas of the United States where there were jobs and 
housing, as opposed to going to high impact cities. We will continue 
to work with the Hmong leadership and the private sector toward 
this end. We have about a half a dozen initiatives actually that 
deal specifically with Hmong. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you very much. 

Mr Derwinski or Mr. Douglas, earlier Mr. Hawkes in response to 
my Question stated that the matehing grant program was effective. 
Would vou agree with me that this is an effective tool and that it 
should be continued in its present form? 

Ambassador Douglas. Who wants to be put on the spot first? 

I don t think there is any question, Mr. Fish, that the matehing 
grants have worked well. I think the practical issue has been of du- 
plicative programs and whether we are going to have resettlemf,nt 
and placement grants plus a matehing grant program. If the Con- 
fess wishes to go through a legislative initiative to specify one 
thing or the other, I guess we will come forward with an opinion on 
It, Frankly, m our work for the upcoming budget we felt that it 
was unneeded, given the fact that it was originally a start-up 
grant There is no denying the fact that it has been effective and 
well administered. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you very much. 

Mr Purcell, I am going to demonstrate the importance that I 
o n ^^^^ °^ questioning that my colleague from Florida, 
Mr McCoUum, has directed at you with respect to the overland Vi- 
etnamese and the Cambodian border. I am going to yield him the 
balance of mv time, Mr. Chairman. 

^ Mr McColIum visited there over a year ago. Mr. Purcell has gra- 
ciously given of his time in my office on several occasions where we 
tned to work this out. It is now well over a year since we expressed 
our interest in this matter. I would like to yield at this time to my 
colleague. 

Mr Mazzou The gentleman gets 6 additional seconds. The gen- 
tleman is recognized for 5 minutes and 6 seconds. [Laughter.] 

ivir McCoLLUM. Thank you, and thank you, Mr. Fish, for those 6 
seconds. 

I wanted to ask a question, Mr. Purcell, pertaining to the consid- 
eration at the time of Dong Ruk of the category of Vietnamese who 
had crossed Cambodia and were in that camp and who had been 
associated with the Vietnamese military in South Vietnam, but 
who did not have any employment with the United States Govern- 
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ment and had no relatives in the United States. Were those people 
given any priority considerations at all? 

Mr. PURCELL. Yes; they were. As you know, we have processing 
priorities— based on close associations with the U.S. and the former 
South Vietnamese government. These are covered in priorities 1 

through 4. , , i xi_ i.* 

Mr McC!oLLUM. So category 4, as I understand it, has other ties 

to the United States? 
Mr. PuRCELL. That is right. _ . 

Mr. McCoLLUM. That is the close association that would brmg m 
the military? ^ ^ . r ^ 

Mr. PuRCELL. Yes; we certainly did attempt to focus— m fact, we 
had special teams looking at the population. We started out wuh 
900 people in January, or about 1,000 at the time of your visit. By 
the time we started processing, we had 4,300 land Vietname^ at 
Dong Ruk. We did give instructions and assistance to our st^— 
the Joint Voluntary Agency [JVA], our refugee people, and INS— 
to process as many as they could within the priorities 1 through 4. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Let me follow up on this timetable so we ]put 
this in perspective. I don't want to be overly argumentativfe with 
you, but I want to clarify our understanding. 

The International Committee on Red Cross had several meetmgs 
on this in early 1984. The third meeting about the subject of reset- 
tlement of these particular refugees on March 16, the mmutes of 
that meeting say that the Thai Government indicated they would 
allow countries to directly process from Dong Ruk At that time, 
also those minutes indicate that our Government, our State De- 
partment representative, said we don't want to go ui there, and we 
are not going mto Dong Ruk to do the processmg. There is no mdi- 
cation of any processing or any further agreement untU we get- 
several months later, from March back into September 1984, when 
at that particular point in tune there is a formal understanding 
reached to process. At that tune, did State go into or were people 
taken out and processed in Thailand? 

Mr. PuRCELL. No, sir; you must recall that at Dong Ruk, we had 
at that time about 3,000 land Vietnamese. We also had 17,000 
Khmer refugees. Our policy is not to try to initiate a resettlement 
program for the border Khmer, even though there are very strong 
pressures to do that. It was our feeling, supported by a number ot 
other governments, that a decision to ^o mto Dong Riik and to 
process there would start and force practices that we would eventu- 
ally be unable to control. . x j ^.i. i. u 

Mr. Prasong at that time— I spoke with him— indicated that he 
would agree to processing if we would take out the 300-some-odd 
Vietnamese at Phanat NUdiom that had been rejected. I told him 
that we could not take refugees that INS had turned down. We 
would attempt to get other governments to take them in order to 
remove that impediment. We were successful m getting a tair 
number of those resettled by other governments. We operated, as I 
believe the GAO report on this subject will confirm, m accord with 
rational and humane procedures. I followed very closely the indica- 
tions from this committee and others that in dealing with the 
United States resettlement program we must act in a strong 
burden-sharing way. 
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Mr. McCoLLUM. Did we go into Dong Ruk physically and inters 
view these people? 

^ Mr. PuRCELL. No, sir; we did not go into Dong Ruk. That, I be- 
lieve, would have been a drastic mistake, considering the location 
of the camp and its proximity to a much larger Khmer population 
at the same camp. 

Mr. McCoLLxm. So it is true that the real holdup of several 
months occurred because we would not go in there and the Thai 
Government would not let them come out? 

Mr. PuRCELL. The Thai Government wanted the other refugees 
at Phanat Nikhom resettled first. They made that very clear to me. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Yes, but the Thai Government did say at one 
point, regardless of that, we will let you, if you go into Dong Ruk— 
if you go in there physically and resettle, we will let you do that. 
Thev did say that; isn t that correct? 

Mr. PuRCELL. I am not aware they said that. I will have to con- 
firm that particular statement. 

Mr. McCOLLUM. That is on the record. 

Mr. PuRCELL. It was not made clear to me by Mr. Prasong, who 
runs the National Security Council of the Government of Thailand. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. What do you mean by the word "cautious*' usied 
to describe how we are deding with the refugees now? What do 
you mean by saying that we are taking a cautious policy? Are we 
going to be interviewing^ anybody among either the Khmer or the 
Vietnamese who are sitting in Thailand? 

Mr. PuRCELL. I have an instruction to the field that we are not to 
process the border Khmer as refugees presently. That is based on 
the collective judgments of the governments in the region, the 
United States, Canada, Australia, to resettle in 

Mr. McCoLLUM. How about border Vietnamese? 

Mr. PuRCELL. My instructions right now are not to process refu- 
gees off the border. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Does that mean that we are not even going to 
find^ out if any of these people were in re-education camps? We 
won't even talk to them, right? The process means you don't talk 
to them until you decide to process, right? 

Mr. PuRCELL. We will certainly look to see if there is a rational 
case that can be made for that population. We do have a review 
procedure, and I have instructed our people in the field to abide by 
the review procedure, both with processing inside Thailand and 
that group from the border that we considered. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. By the way, on that question of increased popu- 
lation, I just want to put on the record the fact that when I visited 
the camp in January, Dong Ruk had a Vietnamese population of 
about 1,300. By the time the March 16 meeting of the ICRC were 
held where they said we could go in there, we could process them, 
the population was just shy of 1,500. It didn't go up very much in 
the next 2 or 3 months. The big jump occurred in the late summer 
and early fall, right about the time that we finally agreed to m in 
there. And it was only after that period in time that we had the 
increase in population. So I would submit that had we been willing 
to go in and take that handful out, Mr. Purcell, we really wouldn't 
have had a magnet effect, we would have avoided saved the kind of 
consequences the overrun of that camp for those individuals in- 
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volved. And the policies that you have reiterated, just in my judg 
ment, as far as the Vietnamese are concerned--though I respect 
the ones of the Khmer— have no merit. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to just continue on this targeted assistance issue. As 
I thought about your answers, they had a superficial appeal, but 
you left an impression with me that here are a group of California 
counties running targeted assistance programs desired to provide 
social services to refugees so they won't becolne welfare dependent, 
and the dollars were stuffed in their pockets, just spilling out, that 
they have so much money because of the pipeline in that they were 
saying, "Please, let us hold a little of that money over," and "Let 
us carry over to the next fiscal year," and that essentially there 
was no need for this. 

My notes, from what they are saying to me, is a somewhat differ- 
ent picture. It is a , picture of counties believing they had this 
money based on congressional appropriations, budgeting and spend 
ing this money for services. The office—your office — essentially, for 
whatever the reasons are — they may have been good and they may 
have been slow, and they may have been slow unintentionally or 
they may have been slow deliberately, I have no idea — was delay- 
Ing in the allocation of these funds to the point where the counties 
had to get authorization for carry-overs to collect the moneys from 
the Federal Government they had already spent, budgeted and 
spent in running these programs. And that, in many cases, delays 
after congressional action were very lengthy. 

I would be interested in your straightening out which of these in- 
terpretations—if either is correct. And, second, dealing with this 
issue. Congress has decided on a certain level of funding to go to 
targeted assistance. You are spending $11 million of the $50 mil- 
lion appropriated in fiscal year 1985 because you are using the 
carry -oyer money to come to the total of $50 million. What is your 
plan v/ith the remaining $39 million that Congress appropriated in 
fiscal year 1985? 

Mr. Hawkes. It is the contention of the General Counsel of 
Health and Human Services that our interpretation of that $50 
million is the correct interpretation, and the $39 million carry-over 
from 1984 and the $11 million of 1985 meet the congressional 
intent. 

There was only one delay that I am aware of in the recent distri- 
bution of targeted assistance funds to California, and that was 
when we received our first six month progress report from the the 
State of California on the targeted assistance programs, and found 
that in some counties, although something like 70 to 80 percent of 
their 1983 targeted assistance funds had been expended, there were 
fewer than a dozen job placements. In fact, some placements in 
some of the counties were running as high as $20,000 per place- 
ment. As a result, we asked the State for more data as to how 
those funds were actually being spent, and for the State to give us 
a plan as to how they would prevent that kind of excess from oc- 
curring in the future. The State did that and we made the award. 
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To my knowledge, no California program suffered, and none was 
stopped as a resiut of our request from the State for assurances 
that they were, in fact, taking their monitoring responsibilities se- 
riously. 

If you are referring to the original start-up of the program, then 
that is another story. 

Mr. Berman. No; I am referring to the actions in the fiscal year 
1984 supplemental, the original budget and supplemental. 

Mr. Hawkes. No county that I am aware has run out of funds or 
has had to use its own money. 

Mr. Berman. Is there a need for these social services that is not 
yet met? 

Mr. Hawkes. There is. And when you consider that a program is 
funded currently through mid-1986--through June, actually, and in 
many cases through September 1986—1 believe the need is being 
met and will have been met. 

Mr. Berman. The thing that I guess I don't find satisfactory is 
that you say, well, our General Counsel said we could count the $50 
million appropriation this way, when there is a very plain, unam- 
biguous statement thaij^accompanied the CR which indicates that 
that was not the way for it to be interpreted. It sounds to me like 
there is a different agenda than simply carrying out the congres- 
sional mandate with respect to this program. 

Mr. Hawkes. If we had taken $50 million of new money and 
added it to $39 million of carry-over, we would have had an 



ance. It was my understanding that a continuing resolution meant 
to carry on a program at its current level and not take away 
money from people who were expecting it under the current level. 
Those expectations have been met. 
Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 
We will have one last round of questions of the panel. I would 
like to address part of my questions, and I will yield myself 5 min- 
utes, to Mr. PurcelL 

I would first say that the situation we face in the world is one in 
which a lot of the nations of the world are not doing what they 
should be about resettling. We saw that at least back in 1981, and 
we see it today. I certainly think we have nothing to be ashamed 
about in our resettlement program. 

The specific questions asked by the gentleman from Florida will 
be addressed, and should be, but the whole question of dealing with 
people at the border is a very delicate situation which involves 
multi national matters, not just simply unilateral U.S. activity. 

But more to the point of somethmg which I think this subcom- 
mittee has drummed on for some years and I think the Congress 
has, and that is the question of accountability of the voluntary 
agencies. I havt been sort of fingered as using the term "Refugee, 
Inc." I think the fact that we have a big crowded hearing room 
today proves that there is such a thing as Refugee, Inc. 

But, nonetheless, in your statement you referred to the GAO's 
most recent statement on April 16 as being in your plans to imple- 
ment. On page 6 of their statement, they say that using the time- 
frame in which you had not been as stern about requiring consulta- 
tions and accountability, it was abysmal, that just nobody reported, 
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that they just got their money and that was the last you saw of 
them. When you started getting more stem, which we think per- 
haps coincided with our interest in the subject, the grant filings 
and the accountability improved. However, as of 1984, only one re- 
porting agency, one voluntary agency, filed on time, on the due 
date; six reports were received within 30 days after the due date; 
and follow-up letters were sent to the balance. But as of February 
1985, one voluntary *igency had not even made a report. 

First, which agency was the one that failed to make the report? 

Mr. PuRCELL. I don't have that information. I will have to pro- 
vide that for the record. 

Mr. Mazzou. Why would you not have the information? I mean, 
do you have the nimibers 

Mr. PuRCELL. That is just one of many thousands of details. I 
don't have them all in my head. 

Mr. Mazzou. I hardly think that is a detail if they go that many 
months without filing a report. 

Let me first ask for all those which should have filed, which one 
filed by the due date, which six were filed 30 days later, and which 
one— I assume that is the last of them— which has not Reported or 
filed by the end of February. 

[The following information was submitted after the hearing:] 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
BUREAU FOR REFUGEE PROGRAMS 
RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT COOPERATIVE AGREEMENTS 
REPORT RECEIPT DATES 



As required under the terms and conditions of the Reception and 
Placement Cooperative Agreement^ the following organizations 
submitted their semi'-annual program and financial reports on or 
before the following dates, (The reports covered the agreement 
period of March I, 1984 to September 30/ 1984 and were due by 
December 31, 1984.) 

December 31y 1984 

Buddist Council for Refugee Rescue and Resettlement 
Iowa Refugee Service- Center 

January 31/ 1985 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees/ inc. 

Church World Service 

Hebrew immigrant Aid Society 

Lutheran Immigration and Refugee Service 

Polish Ammerican Immigration and Relief Committee 

Presiding Bishop's Fund for World Relief 

February 28/ 1985 

American Council for Nationalities Service 
Idaho International institute, inc. 
United States Catholic Conference 

March 31, 1985 

International Rescue Committee 

Tolstoy Foundation 

World Relief Refugee Services 
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Mr. Mazzou. Let me ask you, first, do you suggest that you have 
the best kind of a system? Do you need more people to enforce it, 
more people to monitor it? 

Mr. PuRCELL. On the reporting side, I had our Comptroller's 
Office make a major push on the accuracy and timeliness of re- 
ports. We are now sending out letters and we are following up peri- 
odically. 

Mr. Mazzou. How many are in your Comptroller's Office basical- 

ly? 

Mr. PuRCELL. My Comptroller's Office has about five people. 
Mr. Mazzou. Would you need two or three times that to get it 
right? 

Mr. PuRCEU*. Congressman, back in 1981, I started making re- 
quests for staffing for our Bureau, which is one of the smallest in 
the State Department. I got the State Department and 0MB to ap- 
prove it, and I have had a running battle up here for about 4 years 
to get adequate staffing. Last year I got two. 

Mr. Mazzou. With 0MB or with us? 

Mr. PuRCEU,. With the Congress. 

Mr. Mazzou. With the Congress. 

Mr. PuRCEU,. That is right. 

Mr. Mazzou. Fine. 

Mr. PuRCEU,. But I agree with you that the reporting is absolute- 
ly essential. We have worked with the agencies to try to be more 
specific in the reporting. I have met with the agencies. We are 
sending follow-up letters to all the non-respondents. Our objective 
is to get them all in on time. We have tried to make that clear. 

Mr. Mazzou. When is the next due date for any reports? Do you 
have periodic reporting? We had called for quarterly reporting, but 
what is it now? 

Mr. PuRCEU.. We asked for a semi annual program and financial 
report. We believe that is adequate. 
Mr. Mazzou. July, September? 

Mr. PuRCEU,. We will have one in the early fall. Since we initiat- 
ed the new agreements effective in March, we will have a subse- 
quent 6-month report sometime during the fall. 

Mr. Mazzou. Fall of this year, of 1985? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Yes. 

Mr. Mazzou. So you will not have anything before the fall of 
1985? 

Mr. PuRCEU.. We will be getting the reports we presently have — 
I don't recall the specific date, but it is during the summer or fall 
of this year. It is a 6-month report. 

Mr, Mazzou. I would love to have a copy of this letter that you 
send out to inform the people. I hope it isn*t written in a routine, 
flowery, diplomatic language. I hope that you realize it is our 
money, my money, which is being used by the agencies, and some 
times socked away in large bank accounts. 

[The following letter was submitted after the hearing:] 
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Ms. Christine P. Gaffney 
Associate Director 

American Council for Nationalities Service 

20 West 40th Street 

New York, New York 10018 

Dear Christine: 

Cooperative Agreement 1037-420034 requires that program and 
financial reports be submitted to the Otfice of Financial 
Management Operations, Bureau for Refugee Programs. A review 
of our records show that program and financial reports were due 
December 31, 1984. 

It is important that the past due reports be submitted to 
my office no later than February 28, 1984. If you have any 
questions please contact Carol Freeman of my staff, on 
202-632-1951. Your early attention to this natter will be 
appreciated. 



Sincerely 




Norman W. Runkles 
Comptroller 

Bureau for Refugee Programs 
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Mr. Mazzou. Which reminds me, what ever happened to that big 
bank account? 
Mr. PuRCELL. The reserves are all gone. 
Mr. Mazzou. They are all gone? 
Mr. PuRCELL. They are gone. 

Mr. Mazzou. All gone, down to zero, no more reserves? 

Mr. PuRCEix. No more reserves. 

Mr. Mazzou. TTiat sounds good to me. 

My time has expired. 

The gentleman from California is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. LuNGREN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Douglas, when you appeared before the Judiciary Committee 
last September, you indicated that you had a working group to 
re\iew aspects of reception and placement grants and you would 
have some results sometime during the winter* Could you briefly 
summarize those results? 

Ambassador Douglas. There are not a great many results. It is 
one of those things that got washed over by events. What we were 
trying to do at the time was to focus attention on the question of 
what and where should the R&P grant be. Should it be State, 
should it be HHS? For a long time I had said that it ought to be in 
State for reasons of stability. What I found was that there wasn't 
any enthusiasm within the executive branch for making a change. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Is it still true, as you suggested 2 years ago, that 
the States— this will get you in real good standing with the 
States--that the States only truly become interested in the plight 
of the refugees when their 3-year Federal reimbursement runs out? 

Ambassador Douglas. I probably have mellowed a bit on that for 
some States. 

Mr. LuNGREN. As the situation states. 

Ambassador Douglas. I think it probably has, I think we have 
all learned something. I don t mean to any way indicate that I am 
being nice. I have long since passed that point in my life. 

Mr. LuNGREN. We would all, I think, submit to that statement. 
[Laughter.] 

Ambassador Douglas. You have only gotten the good end of it. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I understand that some refugee leaders report 
that while the expectant refugees are in the camps, the message 
comes to them loud and clear that it makes more sense if you come 
to the United States, from any number of standpoints, to go on wel* 
fai-e than to get jobs which may net you less. I imagine that, with 
the system we have got— we have got a large number of people 
that, for whatever reason, have become welfare dependent-^that is 
the type of idea that could come via the grapevine. What are we 
attempting to do to disabuse them of that sense, or is there, frank- 
ly, anything we can do to disabuse them of that in terms of prepa- 
ration in the camps themselves? 

Ambassador Douglas. It never was, and certainly is not now, 
condoned policy that folks should encourage people in the camp to 
come to the United States to collect welfare. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I understand that. Is there anything we can do to 
overcome that sort of sense? These are examples of some of the re- 
ports that we are getting from some of the refugees. 
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Ambassador Douglas. Sure. I think the best thing to do to over- 
come that sense is to make the program work to get them here, get 
them into jobs, and make them more successful, f think that is one 
of the things that has led us to be supportive of your amendment 
and your charming advocacy of that amendment and the whole 
California demonstration project. Success is the best antidote to 
that kind of welfare-itis. 

Mr. LuNGREN. We have a number of pilot projects under the aus- 

{ rices of the Fish/Wilson amendment, and so forth. Are you satis- 
led that, if we go on pilot projipts, that would be an alternative to 
the Lungren amendment? In other words, I have had people come 
to me very sincerely and say we can't support your amendment be- 
cause it is throwing out the baby with the bath water, that we 
don't know <what will work and what won't work, and what we 
ought to do is try these pilot projects for a 2-year period of time, 
and then we will have some basis on which to make a judgment. 

Ambassador Douglas. Congressman, I don't think * anything 
could replace the Lungren amendment. I think, however, in the 

world we live in 

Mr. Lungren. We will call it the Douglas amendment, how is 
that? 

Ambassador Douglas. You will get less support. 

Mr. Lungren. I know that. That is why we call it the Lungren 
amendment. [Laughter.] 

Ambassador Douglas. The need is, however, to have an array of 
programs and alternatives to go forward with, not just one. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

Since there is 22 seconds left, I would— since the Ambassador 
said he is mellowing now just a littie bit 4 years into his job 

Ambassador Douglas. In that respect. 

Mr. Mazzou [continuing]. I would like to read this. I think it is 
worth reading. This is the lead paragraph of this incredible story 
from the Merced County paper. "Like icy Arctic wind taking a 
bitter stab at spring. Ambassador Eugene Douglas,** so forth and so 
on. I really can't believe that. Actually, what I associate you with. 
Gene, is the coming of spring, not an Arctic blast at spring. 

Ambassador Douglas. Gosh, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Mazzou. Each time you show up, it is time for the crocuses 
and the jonquils, and so forth. 

Ambassador Douglas. And the cuckoos. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

That is what you call florid prose. 

Mr. Fish. Ambassador Douglas, we are sort of taking advantage 
of being halfway from our refugee consultations since the normal 
flow of the year starts on October 1. 1 wondered if you have sensed 
anything the last 5 or 6 months that would lead you to have some 
hunches about where we might expect changes in refugee move- 
ments and pressures— more people from Eastern Europe, fo: exam- 
ple, than we might have expected when we were consulting last 
fall? 

Ambassador Douglas. Given the attention *^uong different 
groups to things said by pei*sons in nominal authority, I want to be 
a bit careful not to raise hopes and prejudice what I think is a very 
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good consultation process. All of us sense that there may be some 
improvements coming in the Soviet Jewish exits from the Soviet 
Union. I certainly hope so. We may not know by the summer 
whether that is going to be true. If we do, we will take care of it; if 
not, we all have made a standing commitment on all of our part to 
take care of that kind of movement at any time. 

I think there may be fewer Poles. I certainly hope things im- 
prove inside that country so that fewer people would have to be im- 
prisoned and then later released. 

You have heard what Jim Purcell said about the situation inside 
Romania. I think part of the agony that we are all going through 
about Romania is not just that we have a pressure on the numbers, 
but that the attitudes of the Romanian Government toward the 
people who get exit permits are unusually cruel, harsh and repre- 
hensible. I think we have said that publicly and privately, but I 
feel it so strongly at the moment that I want to say so again. 

In Africa, Asia, Southeast Asia, the Caribbean-Latin American 
area, I think we are forming a reasonable sense of where we are 
going. One thing that is going to influence our own hemisphere is 
the return of the Mariel excludables, which has ^tisfied a long- 
standing concern of this committee and the AmWican public at 
large for a sense of justice. The reopening of normal migration, as 
well as political prisoner and immediate families coming to the 
United States will add a new element, and probably a fairly sizable 
one, that we are still trying to judge from the initial interviews of 
the INS the Refugee Programs Bureau in Havana. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

Mr. Hawkes, turning to the Fish/Wilson amendment, I wonder if 
you could tell us how it has worked, should it be amended further 
perhaps to include non-time eligible groups, whatever intelligence 
you would care to share with us? ' 

Mr. Hawkes. It is a little premature, Mr. Fish, to say how it has 
worked. The demonstrations under the authority of the amend- 
ment are just really being put in place. 

The m£yor lever that legislation gives us is that it allows us to 
forcefully track refugees into entry-level jobs and services concur- 
rently, rather than have refugees languishing in the mainstream 
welfare program where they are unreachable. As a result, entry- 
level jobs are inaccessible to refugees, and services become an ac- 
tivity in lieu of emplojnnent. 

A moment ago, the question was asked what we could do to 
change the mistaken impression among newly arriving refugees 
that they could resettle in the United States and go on welfare 
rather than to go work. Under the Fish amendment, you have to go 
to work even if you are on welfare if there is an appropriate job 
available. In a number of States that have large welfare popula- 
tions it is the characteristics of their welfare programs which pre- 
vent US from getting refugees into jobs. The. amendment gives us 
exactly what we need to encourage refugees to work and to be en- 
rolled in English language training simultaneously. We have very 
high hopes for it. At this point, I would recommend no changes 
v/hatever. I think it is a fine piece of legislation. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 
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Mr. Chairman, I think this has been a very constructive hearing. 
I know we have gone through a generous time limit three times. 
The fact of the matter is it is a reauthorization hearing on your 
bill, H.R. 1452. At some time, are you going to ask the principal 
players here to submit in writing their comments on this legisla- 
tion? We really haven't gotten into it. 

Mr. Mazzou. That is right. I think that they did in their opening 
statements. They did talk about that. 

Mr. Fish. OK. 

Mr. Mazzou. If it is not completely set forth in the statements, I 
would ask you all to respond. 

I might say in that connection, there will be questions we 
hayen*t gotten to which we will send on, and we would solicit your 
written responses within a week or 10 days because we do want to 
try to wrap this up. 

[See appendix 2 for questions and answers.] 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman from Florida is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkes, in this bill, H.R. 1452, on page 11, line 12, the word 
"enter" is used to apply to compensation directed to the States and 
counties for costs incurred by the presence of the Marielitos. I am 
curious because, since many of these individuals were paroled 
rather than allowed to enter the country under the normal immi- 
gration process, is there any intent by the use of the word "enter" 
to limit the application of the compensation among this group, or 
was the word "enter** intended to include the parolees? I just want 
to make sure there is no confusion. 

Mr. Hawkes. I think I understand what you are talking about. 

Mr. McC!ou.UM. They are not entrants, they are parolees. 

Mr. Hawkes. But they are people who came from Cuba or Haiti 
and are being currently released from Krome; is that what 

Mr. McCou-UM. Well, they are there in one way or another. 
They were released at one time. We said, OK, you can be here, you 
are paroled. But the term "entrants'* has had a connotation over 
the years with regard to various folks who come into our country. I 
just want to make sure that the language in the statute doesn't box 
you in too much. 

Mr. Hawkes. No. 

Mr. McCou-UM. As long as we are all on the same wavelength 
and it includes parolees in that term "enter,** then I am happy, 
and you ought to be happy. 

Mr. Hawkes. I think that we had better respond to you in writ- 
ing. People on humanitarian parole do not get refugee benefits. 

Mr. McCou-UM. All right, we will submit a written question. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. I would like to jump over to Mr. Purcell on the 
UNHCR for a minute. Am I correct that we contribute about 35 
percent of the budget of the UNHCR? 

Mr. PuRCEU-. Because of funding cutbacks, it has been dipping 
below 30 percent, but it is right at 28, 29 percent. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Roughly a third of their budget, a little under 
now? 

Mr. Purceu.. Right. 
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Mr. McCiOLLUM. I am curious as to v/hat office, what organiza- 
tion, what individual monitors for us the spending of the money, 
and particularly the relief efforts with regard to Central America 
and Southeast Asia. Is there somebody whom you designate or 
somebody who specifically oversees this? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Within my Bureau, we are organized geographical- 
ly for our overseas activities within which the UNHCR falls. I 
have, for instance, in Central America, a sub-imit made up of two 
people. They work with UNHCR to set the program. They visit the 
region frequently. We are often quite critical of programs and we 
make our views known. But we are following each regional pro- 
gram through our own staff. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Is part of their job to make sure that the moneys 
are equitably distributed regardless of political affiliation? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Absolutely. The key mandate of the UNHCR, it is 
a non-political organization. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. We have had complaints, as you know— and I 
am sure you get them from time to time — that that is not the way 
it is actually done in some cases. 

Mr. PuRCELL. I personally made this quite an issue in Geneva 
with the UNHCR. I have seen some changing of attitudes there. 
But the point that we are making is that all groups have to be 
treated equitably. Generally, when we and other governments who 
contribute to UNHCR, when we detect such sims, we are not bash- 
ful about bringing them to the attention of UNHCR. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Am I correct that the position of director or the 
head of the UNHCR position is going to be vacant very shortly? 

Mr. PuRCELL. Mr. Hartling's present term expires at the end of 
December. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Is there any chance that the United States will 
be submitting some name or person for this position? 

Mr. PuRCELU The United States, being the key donor and re- 
settler of refugees, obviously will have a major impact on the selec- 
tion of the next High Commissioner. We will either forward our 
own nominee or support one of the announced or other candidates. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. I am all for our submitting one of our own. Let's 
hope we do. 

Mr. Hawkes, Florida still has a problem with these Marielito 
prisoners because there is a long time gap between the time that 
this program is started to return those out of Atlanta and else- 
where and when they will actually get back. Is there any provision 
in the present law or in what you have in the way of funds and 
targeted assistance that would assist our local county and State 
prisons in the cost of housing these prisoners for the next year or 
two while they are waiting to be returned? 

Mr. Hawkes. No. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. Do you object to our working to try to get just a 
tiny little of funding to let that happen? 
Mr. Hawkes. From whom? 

Mr. McCoLLUM. From somewhere in the Federal budget, that is 
where. 

Mr. Hawkes. I don't think that the Office of Refugee Resettle- 
ment has any expertise at all in areas of criminal Justice, and we 
would hope you look elsewhere. 
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Mr. McC!oLLUM. We will look somewhere. 

Since 1981, Florida has requested that there be no placements in 
the State of Florida of refugees except for the purpose of family 
unification. I don't know whether to direct this to J/ir. Purcell, Mr. 
Hawkes, or to whom, but I am just curious as to whether that is 
being honored or not, whether or not is anybody being placed for 
other than unification in the State? 

Mr. Hawkes. We have some disagreement with the State of Flor- 
ida as to whether the entire State needs to be put in that category. 
We believe that immediate family reunification should be the only 
kind of resettlement to take place in Dade County, in that area of 
southern Florida. However, I think that there are many areas in 
Florida capable of resettling refugees and, in fact, there is a very 
excellent voluntary agency organization in Florida that is constant- 
ly clamoring for additions refugees. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. How about Miami and Dade County, is it being 
honored with respect to that part of Florida? 

Mr. Hawkes. Yes, it is. I think, though, there is another factor 
here that at least needs to be considered, and that is, under the up- 
coming Cuban program, even those people who are unlikely to 
have immediate family in Florida are probably going to have ties 
with political organizations and advocacy groups, and so on. It is 
going to be very difficult to get some of those new Cubans to reset- 
tle in Des Moines if they are activists for a free Cuba. 

Mr. McCoLLUM. We know all about that. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you very much. The gentleman's time has 
expired. 

The gentleman from California is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. Herman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Turning from unconstitutional impoundment to abuse executive 
discretion— no. The 85-15 rule. 
Mr. Hawkes. I could take it from there, if you would let me. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Herman. Take in a couple of directions. One, am I right in 
assuming that a portion of the refugee population can consist of 
unemployable, and does consist of unemployable, people, people 
who are, by virtue of age, elderl>, children, disabled, unemployable 
and not subject to the focus on employment-related services, and 
still that this is a refugee population not inflicted from the day 
they come into the resettlement camps with welfare-itis? 

Mr. Hawkes. I will agree to that. 

Mr. Herman. OK. How do you come to 85-15? I am getting a lot 
of concern from California againt that key program— health access- 
ing, in home supportive services for disabled, and people who are 
too old to care for themselves, things which helped to avoid some of 
the more expensive type of health care programs and welfare de- 
pendency—are b^ing, in effect, wiped out because of the constraints 
imposed by tLat r'^ktion? 

Mr Hawkes. As y.'^u aic c^^are, California has a dependency rate 
of 85 percent, which neans that of the refugee residents in Califor- 
nia, who have been ia the country 3 years or less, 85 percent are 
on some sort of publii assistance. We thought that we had had the 
85-15 requirement for year or so. Hov/ever, we found that was 
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not being enforced in California, and we started working with the 
State last spring to get it enforced. 

What it mainly says is that 85 percent of the social service funds, 
including targeted assistance funds, must be directed toward em- 
ployment-related services. Fifteen percent may be used for a wide 
variety of social services, including title XX or services. 

Mr. Berman. Just to interject, does the 85-percent figure come 
from the fact that 85 percent of the 

Mr. Hawkes. No. This year, California will have available on its 
15-percent side something in the nature of $6.5 million. That is, 
California will receive about $43 million in targeted assistance and 
social services money. It, therefore, has about $6.5 million that it 
could spend on the 15-percent side for such things as health access* 
ing. 

Mr. Berman. How much? 

Mr. Hawkes. About $6,450,000, actually. 

The State has never spent more than alVz million on health ac- 
cessing, so the $6 million on the 15 percent side is entirely ade- 
quate to fund health accessing if the State decides to do so. The 
State has instead used a good deal of their 15-percent money to 
support in home support services, as you just mentioned. Those are 
supported with our funds regardless of how long the refugee has 
been in this country and without regard, as far as we are able to 
determine, as to whether or not the refugee has become a U.S. citi- 
zen. In fact, the State keeps no records at this point on what refu- 



Mr. Berman. Just on that, is there an3rthing in the law that says 
that States shouldn't be focusing on these refugee needs after they 
have been here 3 years? 

Mr. Hawkes. No; however, in the Refugee Act, the intent is to 
integrate people into American society to the degree they want to 
be integrated and do it, and to supply services to help them become 
resettled. If, instead, the social services money is used to provide 
mainstream title XX tvpe of services, which is what California is 
doing, to refugees who nave been in this country for 10 years, there 
is never going to be enough money for both time-eligible and time- 
expired refugees. 

Mr. Berm\n. All right, but what is the State to do? You have 
people who are not employable, who are in need of in-home support 
services, (and taxpayers— Federal, State and local taxpayers — are 
better off with the kinds of services that are provided under in- 
home support services programs rather than being institutional- 
ized) that are here by virtue of a Federal refugee and resettlement 
program. Where but in this kind of legislation, this kind of fund- 
ing, are those services to be provided? 

Mr. Hawkes. There are also 450,000 illegal immigrants each year 
and many others who are treated by mainstream social services 
programs in this country. The Refugee Act does not intend to say, 
and doesn't say, that everv need that a refugee has once he or she 
comes here should be paid, for by the Federal Government. It is al- 
lowable, but it isn't the goal or the objective of the resettlement 
program, and it certainly isn't what could be in any way construed 
to be a rebettlement specific service. Mainstream social services are 
services we provide to all legal residents of this country. By exten- 
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sion we could get to the point where for anything a refugee needs, 
local government looks for a handout from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

We have had our Office of Civil Rights specifically address this 
issue because in many areas of the country refugees walk into a 
public office seeking services and are refused on the basis that the 
agency does not receive refugee program dollars. Subsequently, a 
retugee is denied that service. That can't be done. I think that with 
the $43 million which California has this year, if they choose to 
fund the health accessing services from the $6.5 million available 
on the 15-percent side, that should be adequate. I see it as a State 
decision how to spend that money. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

We thank the panel. 

I would mention that, as I survey this very crowded room with 
very nicely attired people, I could think that only the tax bill 
would draw a larger crowd. That suggests to me the amount of 
money which is involved in this thing, turf warfare, all the things 
that you find in the most mundane battle over tax loopholes. I 
would just like to assure our panelists that they have our support 
in trying to run not only a compassionate program, but one which 
is very cost effectl/e. Vast billions of dollars are involved in this 
program, and we cannot let our soft hearts get in the way of our 
clear minds. We have to do a good job or, as the gentleman from 
California has said, public support will wane for these programs, 
and the last state of these refugees for whom we have this laudable 
concern is worst than the first, and that is what we do not want. 

We thank you all very much. There will be questions which, 
again, we would ask for your help in responding. 

While the next panel, which is composed of Mr. Karl Zukerman, 
Mr. Edwin Silverman and Ms. Rachel Rhea, as you all gather, we 
will take about a 2-minute recess. 

[The following prepared statements were submitted by the wit- 
nesses for the record.] 
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Prepaiusd Statement of Ambassadob H. Eugene Douglas, U.S. Cooedinatoe for 

Refugee Affairs 

I an pleased to have this opportunity to discuss with you 
the reauthorization of the Refugee Act. This legislation — 
enacted by the Congrass in 1980 to bring improved order and 
public participation in national refugee policy — is a ' 
flexible and effective law. It has clarified the definition of 
the tern "ref^g^o," brought the number of refugees we resettle 
in this country to the public for debate, and brought the three 
agencies that administer refugee programs into a process of 
more regularized consultations. It is a durable piece of 
legislation which may require occasional adjustment, but I 
believe it has worked well in light of the turbulent world 
refugee situation. I would like to direct ny initial comments 
to the Act itself and some of the changes proposed by members 
of the Congress. 

Firsts the Administration supports a two year 
'"jauthorization of the Bill. It provides a more stable 
management framework against which to administer the program. 

Second, the Administration supports the Lungren Amendment 
as modified by language in the Administration's proposed Bill. 
This provision attempts to put renewed vigor into the 
sponsorship role of private voluntary agencies by confirming 
their full responsibility for refugees during the first 90 days 
in the United States. In supporting this provision, we are not 
asking the voluntary agencies to do anything new, but instead 
to work with the Federal and state governments to renew an 
active sustained sponsorship. It is clear to me that far too 
many sponsorship cases have taken on a passive character. 
While the reasons for this may vary, the result is the same* 
The refugees do not receive the sustained quality support from 
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persons firmly established in their new community who have the 
resources to aid them. To the refugees themselves, many feel 
caught in a web of regulation and external circumstance largely 
beyond their control. The Administration's team is comitted 
to a fresh effort with the voluntary agencies, states, and 
communities to ensure that no refugee — individual or family 

needs to despair about his chances to reach a 
self-sufficient future. 

It is appropriate that the origimal Lungren Amendment 
should have been authored by a aenber of Congress from 
California, because close to one half of the Indochinese 
refugees resettled in .the United States reside in California. 
It is there that agressive sponsorship is much needed to help 
reduce the number of refugees using welfare entitlements for 
extended periods of tine. We feel that the changes we propose 
alleviate some concerns and clarify responsibilities while 
retaining the substantive purpose of the Amendment. 

Third, the Administration is opposed to the language in the 
Bill which grants medical assistance presumptively to entering 
refugees. In this time of fiscal restraints, it is important 
to preserve the means test in our refugee related medicaid 
program. We should not make exceptions for refugees when we do 
not make such exceptions for U>S. citizens. Mr. Purcell and 
Dr. Hawkcs will speak about the Administration's views on the 
other aspects of the proposed legislation that apply directly 
to thorn. 

Sxnce this reauthorization hearing occurs at the beginning 
of President Reagan's second term, I feel it is a good 
opportunity to speak about some of the problems we have faced 
with refugee policy over the past several years, and what lies 
ahead . 

Domestic Program Improvements 

Congress created the Refugee Act in 1960 to deal with 
several refugee related matters of great concern. First, there 
was a perception that the relationship between international 
and domestic concerns was being ignored in determining refugee 
admissions into the United States. Some felt that we were 
admitting masses of refugees principally for foreign policy 
reasons without taking into account the availability of 
domestic resources to ensure effective resettlement in the 
United States. Particular concerns were expressed on the use 
of welfare entitlements by refugees, the special health 
problems of refugees, and the impact on local community 
services by refugees not adequately prepared for life in the 
United States. 
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While we have made progress in dealing with some o£ these 
problems, a great deal needs to be done, and we need to move 
decisively. On the health side, we have improved the health 
screening o£ Indochinese refugees coming into the United 
States, so that the presence o£ communicable diseases in this 
population is not a significant problem. This is due to 
increased attention by the Department of Health and Human 
Services through the Public Health Service and the Centers for 
Disease Control. There are still occasional problems of 
varying degrees of seriousness in the health care of U.S. bound 
refugees, but they are being dealt with. 

In the crucial areas of language training and cultural 
orientation for Southeast Asians prior to their arrival in the 
United States,^ we need to keep a steady eye on our English 
language and cultural orientation programs. Despite the 
reports from resettlement sites that refugees are better 
prepared for resettlement than in prior years, there is always 
room for improvement. The profile of U.S. bound refugees 
changes over time. Their needs change. Lessons are learned 
from Our experiences in the American communities where refugees 
come to live. 

In light of the shortcomings in the English language 
competency of some newly arriving refugejss — anci the tougher 
problem of reaching refugees who have been in the United States 
for a long time with practical and affordable instruction — X 
think it is fair to say that we are not achieving all of the 
results wo had hoped to see year «.er implementation of the 
ESL/CO program. With the advan ,e of hindsight, we could have 

several things differently. For the future, I think we 
ft^i try to draw more on the practical advice of the Department 
•jf Education and other key persons out in the states in order 
to strengthen the bond between instruction overseas and the 
realities of the receiving communities. In addition, there is 
a pressing need for a new kind of cooperation between the 
Mutual Assistance Associations (MAA) and the voluntary agencies 
and individual volunteers in reaching the slow learners and 
time expired refugee population. We do not need fancy new 
Federal programs. We do need a large dose of Yankee ingenuity 
and renewed determination to help the refugees speak 
rudimentary English. I know we can do it. 

In the area of continuing sponsorship support Cot refugees 
once t'ney arrive m the United States, our national efforts 
still fall short of the mark. It is ^ust as imperative for the 
Government to hold the sponsoring agencies to their agreement 
to actively and agressively support refugees newly arrived in 
this country as it is for these agencies to hold the Government 
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to account for its protection of, say, first asylum. We need a 
renewed, general consensus, and self-motivation among sponsors 
and agencies. Working with the Congress, we believe 
improvements can be achieved in this area. 

Interagency Coordination 

One of the original reasons for creating the Refugee Act by 
the Congress was the perception that foreign policy 
considerations dominated domestic agencies in deciding refugee 
policy. This situation has changed. In fact, an independent 
refugee policy group recently criticized refugee policy under 
this Administration as favoring domestic over foreign policy 
considerations. I thi-nk we have struck a balance. We have 
indeed made a deliberate effort to tie foreign policy to 
domestic considerations through the consultative process as 
mandated by this Act. 

At my request, the President has established a Senior 
Interagency Group for Refugee Policy (SIG/RP) to serve as a 
coordinating mechanism for all Federal agencies involved in 
refugee policy. The SIG/RP has improved the refugee admissions 
process by coordinating the views of the Federal agencies 
involved in recommending refugee admissions numbers to Congress 
for the past two fiscal years. Last year, for the first time, 
we held a session open to the voluntary agencies and other 
interested groups. We will do so again this year. 

I would like to mention one more project in the area of 
interagency coordination. For many years, the three Government 
agencies involved in refugee programs have used different 
systems to keep track of refugees entering the United States. 
As a result, reports by the three departments of how many 
refugees are entering the United States often differ. I added 
a Senior Systems Analyst to the Coordinator's staff, and 
through his efforts we are establishing a standard for all 
refugee processing posts so that the U.S. Government will have 
one, consistent reporting system for U.S. bound refugees. 

International Perspective 

On the international side, we have made progress in 
resolving a few more of the difficult bilateral problems of the 
past several years. 

In February 1985 we saw the beginning of a resolution of a 
long standing issue, as the first plane load of Mariel 
excludables was sent back to Havana under an agreement recently 
negotiated between the Governments of the United States and 
Cuba. At the same time, the United States resumed a normal 
migration program and reinstituted the processing of political 
refugees for entry into the United States. 
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We have also solved a problem o£ very special humanitarian 
concern to this Administration and the Congress by improving 
the Orderly Departure Program (ODP) whereby Amerasian children 
and others from Vietnam can cone to the United States. And we 
are supporting efforts to move to safety the Bahai and other 
Iranian refugees who are victims of persecution under the 
current Tehran Government. The care and protection of refugees 
and displaced persons in Central America continue to receive 
increasing attention. 

We have pushed for reform in the internationeil 
organizations which pXay an important part in the care and 
protection of refugees worldwide. The State Department hi»s 
pressed for management reforms from the UN High Commission for 
Refugees (UMHCR), and a management review from the UN Relief 
and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees (UNRWA). There is 
always roon for more improvement among multilateral 
organizations, however, especially in emergency management 
situations such as the Sudan. I have the hope that the UNHCR 
will respond positively to effocts from this country not only 
for more effective management, but that they will also take a 
strong lead in movement toward more durable solutions to the 
plight of refugees around the world. 

As a corollary to oui: work with the UNHCR and other 
International refugee organizations, I think there is a need 
for periodic, informal meetings between the major refugee 
resettlement and donor countries. With this in mind several 
years ago, I established the Consultative Group on Indochinese 
refugees. Membership currently consists of the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Japan — with the UNHCR as an observer. 
The most recent meeting was in Geneva in January of this year. 
My colleagues in the Administration and our overseas friends 
have found this forum an effective means of not only exchanging 
views, but of discussing possible solutions to some of the 
complicated issues we face. The Consultative Group is 
presently considering expanding its membership to include other 
donor and resettlement countries, and another meeting is 
tentatively scheduled for May. 

Future Domestic Program Concerns 

In the year ahead, our attention will be directed toward 
improvements in the quality and scope of sponsorship, 
strengthening the refugee MAA's, and solutions to refugee use 
of entitlement programs. We need to find practical new ways to 
reach the large numbers of refugees who have been with us more 
than three years, but who still lack rudimentary English. The 
answer is not dependent on money, but innovation and 
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determination. There arc other things affecting refugee 
resettlement which are also important. Chief among them is the 
working of the U.S. economy as a whole. A strong, vibrant U.S. 
economy has been, and always will be, the best future we can 
offer to refugees coming to this country. 

There is one more question which I believe will continue to 
plague us through this century. It is pressure from those who, 
however justifiably, have econonic motives as their chief 
readon for seeking entrance into this country. It is very 
important that we continue to reserve refugee status for those 
most in need of humanitarian assistance, i.e., those who can 
demonstrate actual pex^secution or fear of persecution beca'ise 
of political, ethnic or religious activities. 

Areas of Future International Concern 

On the international side, we must face the fact that there 
is a decline — both verbally and concretely in term of actual 
numbers in the cocnitment of major donor and resettlement 
countries to internationalize the refugee resettlenent burden. 

This should not cause us to lose sight of the fact, 
however, that the core of the problem is not the resettlement 
and donor countries, whose policies have been very generous 
towards refugees over the years. The core of the problem is 
the intractability of governments who generate refugees. At 
last year's Consultation, Secretary Shultz announced that we 
would be willing to take under the U.S. refugee ceiling 10,000 
Vietnamese political prisoners and close family members — a 
group of special humanitarian concern to the United states — 
during the next two years. Because the Vietnamese have yet to 
make a serious response, I regret that I cannot report any 
significant progress to you on this initiative. 

Problems will continue with maintaining the commitment of 
those countries in the world granting first asylum to refugees 
whose departure may not be imminent. It is important that we 
re*-emphasize that resettlement abroad to a third country, 
culturally distinct from that of the refugee in question, has 
been and should be the last option considered — not the 
first. We must remind ourselves that it is in the best 
interest of refugees to make third country resettlement the 
exception rather than the rule and not forget to pay attention 
to the root causes of refugees. 

Ten years after the fall of Saigon, when we have resettled 
nearly three quarters of a million Indochinese in this country 
and an almost equal number in other countries, there are still 
twelve million refugees driven from their homes in the world. 
Their best hope for the future is not transportation to a 
distant country, but a restoration of freedom in their native 
lands — the lack of which is the single largest factor 
creating refugees in the world today. 
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Prepared Statement of James N. Purcell, Jr., Director Bureau for Retuoek 
Programs, Department of State 

I welcome this opportunity to appear before you today as 
the Department of State's witness to testify on behalf of the 
Administration's proposed bill, which, upon enactment, would be 
cited as the "Refugee Assistance Amendments of 1985" and to 
provide you with the Department of State's views on H.R. 1452, 
entitled "The Refugee Assistance and Extension Act of 1985". 
Before I address the questions of most immediate concern to 
this committee, I would like briefly to review recent 
developments in the world refugee situation and actions by the 
United States to deal with these developments. 

The primary refugee problems facing the world today are 
concentrated in three general locations: In Sub-Saharan 
Africa, where drougnt and armed conflict have cauaed 
wide-spread suffering; in Pakistan, where Afghans have sought 
asylum from the Soviet invasion of their homeland; and in 
southeast Asia, where refugees continue to flee the 
comnunist-ruled Indochinese states. 

By international definition, refugees are those fleeing wm 
and oppression in their homelands. 
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In Africa, however, the dividing line has been blurred 
between those fleeing persecution and those displaced across 
national boundaries by famine and arned conflict. The U.N. 
High Commissioner for Refugees has declared, for instance, that 
all those crossing the border from Ethiopia into eastern Sudan 
and Somalia are "persons of concern to the High Commissioner" 
and will be given assistance. The first priority of 
international refugee assistance organizations and of the 
United States refugee program must be the preservation of human 



By his personal presence in Sudan, Mali and Niger this past 
month, Vice President Bush demonstrated this nation's 
comnitment to aiding refugees and drought victims in this 
tormented area, where war and famine have combined to create 
conditions bordering on the catastrophic. Many agencies o£ the 
United States Governnent have been working together in support 
oi the international assistance effort. The Bureau for Refugee 
Programs has worked alongside the Agency for international 
Developnent, the Centers for Disease Control, the Department of 
Defense, the U.S. Public Health Service and dedicated 
professionals fron private voluntary organizations to mount an 
emergency relief effort in the Sudan for over 320,000 new 
r<?fugees. On the international side, the various U.N. 
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agencies, after a somewhat slow and disorganized start, have 
corn' together under the leadership o£ the U«N« Office of 
Emergency Operations for Africa headed by Bradford Morse, to 
concentrate on the longer-term needs of the African nations 
suffering from drought and famine* 

The situation in Africa demonstrates quite graphically the 
fact that the refugee problem in the world today requires that 
we provide enhanced relief and assistance rather than large 
numbers of admissions. In Africa, the long tradition of 
providing r^^^fuge to persons fleeing famine and war in 
neighboring countries has been put to a severe test. In the 
Sudan, approximately one million refugees from neighboring 
countries are being hosted despite the fact that over four 
million Sudanese are themselves severely threatened by the 
drought. The rural populations of Africa do not seek 
resettlement outside their own area and are most in need of 
relief and assistance pending a return to their countries of 
origin. 

Similarly, over three million Afghan refugees in Pakistan 
and Iran need assistance, not resettlement. This vast refugee 
population — virtually one-quarter of the pre-1979 population 
of Afghanistan — poses difficult questions for the long-term 
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which we have only begun to address, with few exceptions, 
these are tribal peoples who have no desire to resettle outside 
the area. They want nothing more than to return to their i )mes 
in Afghanistan, as soon as they can safely do so. 

Of more immediate relevance to this committee's work is the 
continuing refugee problem in Southeast Asia, which has been 
met primarily through third country resettlement, much of it to 
the United States. While we are making steady progress on 
reducing first asylum populations throughout the region, we 
should not delude ourselves into imagining that we have within 
our grasp a simple solution to the continuing outflow from the 
Indochinese states. The recent upturn in arrivals from Laos 
and the influx of 250,000 Khmer fron the border, have put 
increased pressure on Thailand. The United States is 
supporting international efforts to deal with th^se urgent 
situations. 

Despite these problems, our goal remains, consistent with 
our humanitarian obligations, the achievenent of a continuing 
reduction in this portion of our worldwide refugee admissions 
program. We hope to achieve a 'steady state* admissions level 
that IS as low as possible. We should recognize, however, that 
for the foreseeable future we will need to continue to admit a 
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reasonable number of Indochinese refugees to the United States, 
both because it is our humanitarian duty to do so and because 
It IS in our strategic interest to relieve the pressures that 
refugee populations place on friendly first asylum states in 
the region. 

Last September, Secretary Shultz announced before this 
committee the President's initiatives for expanding our portion 
of the UNHCR's Orderly Departure Program from Vietnam (ODP) to 
include additional cases of priority concern to the United 
States, This expansion is to be accomplished through the 
inclusion of more Amerasians in the program — we are currently 
projecting 4,000 to 5,000 Amerasian departures an FY 1985 — 
and through the inclusion of 10,000 released re-education camp 
inmates and close family members in FY 1985 und FY 1986. 

The Amerasiin program has brought out over 1,500 Amerasian 
children anc* accompanying family members during the first six 
months of FY 1985: an average of 263 per month compared to 182 
per month FY 1984, and we are hopeful that this improvement 
will continue during the second half of the fiscal year. Since 
Its inauguration, the Orderly Departure Program has brought 
over 5,000 Anerasians and their families to the United States. 
We can only estimate ho\ many more remain in Vietnam — perhaps 
10,000 to 15,000 — but I wish to reaffirm the President's 
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coraraitment to take them all over the next three years, as 
announced by Secretary shultz last September. 

Unfortunately, despite our repeated good-faith efforts to 
continue negotiations with the Vietnamese authorities on the 
release of the political prisoners being held in the so-called 
re-education camps in Vietnam, there has been no real progress 
by the Vietnamese, since the U.S. -Vietnamese bilateral meeting 
in Geneva on October 4, 1984, when we formally presented the 
president's proposal, the United States has proposed twice to 
the Vietnamese that we resume negotiations on the prisoners' 
release and resettlement. 

In answer to our first proposal to meet in January, the 
Vietnamese responded that the proposed dates were not 
considered appropriate, but repeated their readiness to 
continue discussions on this question with the American 
government. At the same time, however, they falsely accused 
the United states of intending to use the resettled prisoners 
in hostile activities against Vietnam. 

In our response to the Vietnamese we denied categorically 
their false accusations, but noted their stated willingness to 
continue negotiations and proposed a meeting in February. The 
Vietnanese have not responded to this nost recent U.S. proposal. 
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Notwithstanding this unresponsive Vietnamese attitude, the 
United States remains firmly committed to obtaining the release 
from prison and resettlement to the United States ot these 
prisoners and their families- He will continue to work for the 
early release of the re-education camp prisoners, and we 
continue to hope that Hanoi is serious in its expressed 
interest in pursuing this natter with us- We will keep the 
Congress informed of developments in this area. 



I turn now to the issues of domestic resettlement, which 
are of particular concern to the committee today- 

In the ten years since the fall of Saigon, over 735,000 
refugees from Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos have found new lives 
and new hope for the future of their children in the United 
States- In light of the unusually difficult circumstances of 
the Indochinese migration, including the sheer numbers involved 
and the considerable cultural barriers facing groups such as 
the Hmong, Thai Dam and Khmer, the results have been 
remarkable---, in some cases, even extraordinary- Among the 
many success stories one could cite is that of the West Point 
cadet, Jean Nguyen — .introduced to fhe nation by President 
Reagan during the State of the Union Address — who will be 
graduated from the Academy less than 10 years after her family 
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fled Vietnam. In addition there are the numerous Indochinese 
high school valedictorians we read about each graduation 
season. Indochinese refugee communities across the nation are 
revitalizing aging inner-city areas through hard work and 
investment in small commercial enterprises. 

A major obstacle to refugee self-sufficiency, and tne 
overall success of the resettlement effort, has been the high 



benefit structure of the welfare system in some states. In 
addition, in the early years of the program, voluntary agencies 
providing initial reception and placement services to the 
refugees were not given adequate guidance as to what exactly 
the federal government expected of them. 

Since adoption of the legislative amendments of 1982 
affecting the Reception and Placement program, our management 
of this program has been strengthened considerably. 
Initiatives by the Bureau for Refugee Programs have included: 
a revised cooperative agreement which provides far greater 
programmatic and financial specificity; greater oversight by 
the Bureau of initial placement determinations; and, 
establishment of an active, on-site monitoring program. In 
addition, recent GAO and Department of State Inspector General 
recommendations have been incorporated into our management 
pract ices. 
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Since 1982, the Bureau for Refugee Programs has 
systematically monitored service delivery by voluntary 
agencies. These in-depth inspections of local affiliates ho - 
proven to be of great value in helping the national voluntary 
agencies to improve the management of their reception and 
placement programs. I have a statistical summary of the twenty 
on-site monitoring reviews undertaken to date which I will be 
pleased to submit for the record. 

One conclusion which emerges from a comparative review of 
refugee resettlement in different states and regions is that 
refugees do not have to become dependent on welfare . 
Demonstration projects in Arizona, Oregon and Chicago are 
seeking to break the cycle of welfare dependency through 
innovative resettlement plans aimed at placing refugees in 3ot>s 
as soon after their arrival as possible. The "Chicago 
Project", funded by the Bureau for Refugee Programs, was an 
initiative of the local voluntary agencies. All of these 
projects, however, depend on close cooperation between the 
public sector and the voluntary aqencies. California, which 
has the nation's highest refugee welfare dependency rate, is 
about to embark on a three year program which alters some baoic 
public assistance program components in an effort to tailor 
public at.s\stance to the p^rticuja? needs of refugees. In all 
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cases, locally developed solutions to local problems are 
proving to be most appropriate, a fact which the Congress 
recognized in its passage last year of the 'Wilson-Fish 
Anendment", which authorizes HHS/ORR to fund resettlement 
demonstration projects tailored to particular states and 
localities. 

If these developments are a source for optimism in 



attacking the welfare phenomenon on a state-specific level, 
there remains the need to address our national mechanism for 
bringing refugees through the critical transition period of 
their first months in the United States. I'he strength of our 
national system lies in the involvement of private agencies and 
indxvxdual.0 in the sponsorship and support of refugees seeking 
to establish new lives as Americans. Consequently, it is the 
sharea view ot both the Congress and the Administration that we 
should build on this strength by enhancing and making more 
explicit the responsibilities of the voluntary agencies and by 
ensuring an appropriate mix of federal and private resources to 
make their resettlement efforts effective. 

It IS £ron this general perspective that the Congress and 
the Administration both are aow seeking, through legislation, 
to address the specific problem of initial high welfare 
dependency ar.ong refugees. 
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It IS apparent that most incoming refugees require support 
and assistance during the early phases of their assimilation 
into American society. Once on welfare, many refugees tend to 
become dependent on continued public support for long periods 
of time. Disincentives to early self-sufficiency are created. 
The voluntary agencies, who assist refugees in the early phases 
of their introduction to our society, report that the draw of 
public assistance thwarts their efforts to promote refugee 
social and cultural assimilation through early entry into the 
work force. The objective of both the Congress and the 
Administration has been to provide workable alternatives to 
early access to public welfare assistance and, instead, to rely 
as nuch as possible on the private voluntary agencies to direct 
refugees to early employment. 

Consequently, the Administration has supported since its 
introduction more than a year ago, the initiative of the House 
Judiciary Committee to channel needed assistance for the first 
90-day period through private voluntary agencies rather than 
through existing welfare mechanisms (Section 4 of HR 1452, 
known as the Lungren Amendment). However, in the proposed 
Administration bill, we have offered modified language directed 
at ensuring that the legislation will be both effective and 
workable. In particular, the amendment in HR 1452 does not 
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address the question of the eligibility of a refugee for public 
assistance during the 90-day period of voluntary agency 
support. Thus, the Administration bill couples the provision 
of enhanced voluntary agency responsibility with a 90-day bar 
to public cash assistance. 

Concerning voluntary agency responsibility, the 
Adninist rat ion bill eliminates some of the operational concerns 
expressed by voluntary agencies during previous consideration 
of the "Lungren Amendment" • The three principal differences 
between the Administration bill and HR 1452 are: deletion of 
the term "legal responsibility"; recognition of in-kind 
contributions to refugee support; and, the separation of cash 
and medical assistance (allowing refugees to receive Medicaid 
coverage without concurrent receipt of cash support payments). 
I ask for the committee's support for this bill in the firm 
belief that its enactment will most effectively achieve our 
common goal of early refugee self-sufficiency. 

This concludes my prepared remarks. I would be happy to 
answer your questions. 

DOC. 0484C 
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Prepared Statement op Philup N. Hawkes, Director, OrncE or Refugee 

Resettlement 

Mr. Chainnan, members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to have the 
opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the reauthorization of 
title IV of the Immigration and Nationality Act. The Administration 
supports extension of this legislation. 

Specif ically, my comments will address the major provisions 
contained in H.R. 1452, the "Refugee Assistance Extension Act of 1985," 
which is currently pending before this subcommittee. I am here to 
establish the Department's support for a number of tht bill's provisions 
and to express concern for certain provisions to which we take serious 
exception. 

We support the provision that would require voluntary resettlement 
agencies to assume greater responsibility for meeting the basic needs of 
refugees, such as food, clothing, shelter, and transportation, during 
their first 90 days in this country. Demonstrative of this support, the 
President's Budget for FY 1986 requests that funds for this purpose, 
which would otherwise be included in this Department's budget, be 
appropriated to the Department of State in order to enable the 
resettlement agencies to carry out this responsibility. 

h? see the underlying intent of this provision to be to strengthen 
the capacity of resettlement agencies to meet the critical needs of 
refugees Immediately following their arrival to this country, to provide 
for their needs in a manner independent of the traditional welfare 
structure; and to more effectively assist refugees in obtaining 
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employment at the earliest possible date. I am aware that members of 
tMs subconnlttee and others Involved in the refugee program are all too 
familiar with the difficulties associated with frequent and prolonged use 
of public assistance by refugees. Perceptions and attitudes towards work 
In America are shaped early on In the resettlement process. This Is why 
the first 90 days of a refugee's resettlement In the United States Is 
critical In determining whether or not a refugee will be able to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency In a relatively short period. A recent studiy 
conducted by a resettlement agency found that refugees It sampled who 
remained unemployed beyond four to six months after arrival lost the 
motivation to find work and» as a result » became extremely discouraged. 

While supporting this provision* I believe that It needs to be 
strengthened In order to achieve the positive outcat)es envisioned by 
Tiembers of this subcot;in1ttee: 

First, we propose that language be Included which would make clear 
that refugees are Ineligible for assistance under the programs of aid to 
families with dependent children (AFOC) and refugee cash assistance (RCA) 
during their first 90 dc^s In the United States. This Is to ensure that 
duplicative assistance Is not provided both through the voluntary and 
public sectors. It should also be made clear that this proposal would 
not apply to a refugee's eligibility for Medicaid or refugee medical 
assistance. 
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Second » we believe that language should be Inserted to clarify that 
the existing effective system for the custody and care of unaccompanied 
minors would not be affected by this provision. 

We continue to oppose the Inclusion of language specifically 
authorizing the targeted assistance program. Such language Is not 
needed, and we believe that It wojld Increase the potential for a longer 
tern Institutionalization of a temporary program that was designed to 
respond to the large flow of Cuban and Haitian entrants In 1980 and the 
large flows of refugees during 1980-1982. Currently available funding 
win enable the existing targeted assistance projects to be carried out 
at least through the first half of FY 1986 and In a number of areas 
throughout all of FY ig86. We have requested no additional funds for 
targeted assistance In our FY 1986 budget, and with the greatly reduced 
refugee flows of the last 1 * years we feel that It would be Inadvisable 
to formally authorize this program at the point at which the need for 
additional funding has passed. Authority exists under current law to 
fund such a program If there Is a need for It In the future. 

Consistent with the position we have taken In previous years, we 
also oppose the provision which would disregard need or economic 
circutn stances as conditions for determining eligibility under refugee 
medical assistance and the Medicaid program. We fall to see the 
justification In giving refugees preferential treatment not available to 
the general public and believe that Inequitable eligibility could 
undermine community support for refugee programs In general. 
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We support the denial of cash assistance to refugees who refuse to 
participate In eraployment-related activities or social service programs 
determined to be appropriate In assisting them In becoming 
self -sufficient. We are concerned, however, as to the extent to which 
Congress chooses to define the entitles permitted to Impose such 
sanctions. We would suggest that the appropriate entity for making such 
decisions Is the welfare agency administering the refugee cash assistance 
progrura under which benefits will be denied. 

With respect to the organizational changes contained In the proposed 
reauthorization, let me go on record as opposing any suggestion to move 
the Office of Refugee Resettlement from the Social Security 
Administration to the Office of the Secretary and, as also proposed, to 
transfer primary responsibility for refugee educational assistance to the 
Department of Education. 

I am more than satisfied with the level of support that ORR has 
consistently received from the Office of the SSA Conwissioner In addition 
to the relationships that we have developed with other SSA offices, such 
as the Office of Family Assistance. These relationships have already 
complemented our efforts to establish new program Initiatives such as the 
welfare alternative demonstration projects which we are currently 
considering in conjunction with Interested States. 
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Ulth respect to educational assistance^ although the President's 
budget for FY 1986 does not request funds for this activity, we believe 
that the overiU responsibility for refugee educational assistance should 
remain with the Office of Refugee Resettlement, reflecting the Intent of 
the Refugee Act that this office serve as the focal point for domestic 
assistance and services to refugees. 

We urge the adoption of a single authorization for FY 1986 
(1316,587,000), and such sums as may be necessary for the following 
year. In Its last three budgets, the Administration has proposed a 
single amount for refugee und entrant assistance. A single authorization 
permits maxinuit responsiveness and flexlbllltn In administering the 
refugee program. 

We were especially pleased that Congress Included language In the FY 
1985 continuing resolution (Public Law 98-473) which gives the Secretary 
of Health and Human Services the authority to approve and fund 
alternative social services, cash, and medical assistance demonstration 
projects that can be more effective In preventing or reducing refugee 
dependency on public assistance programs. This provision, of course, 
originated in the Refugee Act reauthorization passed by the House last 
year. 
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Its enactment offers new hope arxl opportunity for both the public 
and voluntary sectors to develop effective program interventions, 
especially in States which have extraordinary numbers of refugees on 
public assistance. We believe that the needs of refugees are 
transitional and can differ significantly from the needs of those whom 
the welfare system is basically structured to serve. Therefore. ORR has 
been and will continue to consider alternatives to the current system of 
refugee assistance. 



A notice of proposed funding for demonstration projects which test 
alternative approaches to the provision of assistance and services to 
refugees was published for conwent in the Fed eral Register on February 
20, 1985. We expect a final notice t-^ be published shortly. To date, 
the States of California and Oregon have formally approached ORR 
regarding their interest in conducting demonstration projects. We expect 
more States to follow suit. On May 7 and 8. this Office has arranged for 
refugee program coordinators ••^n.-^senting States with unusually lar^a 
nunbers of refugees and high welfare dependency rates to convene in 
Washington, D.C. to discuss the opportunities for developing 
demonstration projects under the authority of the Wilson/Fish amendment. 
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The major challenge confronting this Office in administering the 
refugee resettlement program continues to be twofold: (1) To increase 
refugee self-sufficiency and (2) to reduce the r.ursber of refugees 
dependent upon public assistance. There are refugee resettlement 
prograns in 49 of the 50 States. A majority of these States are quite 
successful in their efforts to enable refugees to achieve early 
ecaployraent and to avoid long-terra dependency. 

This success is offset, however, by the fact that there are a few « 
States with large refugee populations, the majority of whota are dependent 
upon public assistance. For example, California has app»-oxiFBately 40i of 
the Nation's total refugee population. It also has 3« of the Nation's 
■time-eligible' refugee population — i.e., refugees who have been in 
this country three years or less — and in FY 1934 accounted for 45i of 
refugee progras costs. The current dependency rate araong 'ci»e-eligible 
refugees in California is approximately 85%, a slight decrease fro*!! the 
year before. The national average, if you exclude California's 
dependency rate, is about 37X. When you factor in California's 
dependency rate, the national average increases to approximately 54%. 

As a Nation we have raade a trenvendous moral, financial, and 
hUTianitarian cocaTJitaent to our refugee friends. The Refugee Act of 1980 
and the Refugee Assistance Aaendrnents of 1982 have provided us with the 
necessary vehicle with which we have been able to make progress in 
meeting that coranitnent. In the next few years, we must continue to 
build on our accojnplishments and further strengthen the refugee program. 
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Ve believe that the Refugee Act Is a strong* hunane* and Inportant 
piece of legislation which should be reauthorized. The legislation 
penalts us to continue the great tradition upon which this Hatlon Is 
based — the tradition that allows persecuted peoples to find refuge here 
and start their lives anew. 

I thank you for the opportunity to address the subcoraralttee. I will 
be pleased to respond to any questions that you raay have. 
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ThC SeCKCTARV or HEALTH ANO HUMAN SCMVICCS 

w*$m»mCton DC m«i 



The Ronocible fetec W* Kodino, Jr. 
ChairjMn 

Cosaittee on the Judicitry 
Bouse o£ Hepresentatives 
Ua9hln9ton, D.C. 20515 

Dear Hr. Chairjuin: 

Ther« is currently pending before your Coraittee B.R. 1452, the 
"Re£u9ee Assistance Extension Act o£ 1915*. The bill contains several 
provisions vbich wt strongly support and others about which we have 
serious concern* The Department's positions on the bill's Major 
provisions are set out below* 

Responsibility of resettlenynt agencies for first 90 days (section 4) t 

He strongly support tht provision that would require the resettleaent 
agencies to meet the basic j^eds of the refugees whoa '.hey resettle for 
food, clothing, shelter, and transportation for job interviews and for 
training during each refugee's first 90 days in the United States. The 
President's Budget for 1986 has anticipated such a policy by 
requesting that $17 aillion be appropriated to the Departscnt of State 
rather than to this Dcpartncnt* 

However, this provision needs to be strengthened in order to assure 
that a refugee does not receive duplicative assistance froa both a 
sponsoring resettleaent aucncy and a public welfare agency. Such 
simultaneous receipt of a. d would be unnecessarily costly and would not 
reduce refugee dependency. 

In order to assure that duplicative assistance is not received, we 
propose that the bill be sttengthened by providing that refugees bo 
ineligible for assistance unler the programs of aid to faailies with 
dependent children (AFDC) ano refugee cash assistance (KCA) during their 
first 90 days in the Dnitcd S.atcs. Zn the absence of such a provision, 
refugees could be sinultaneout ly eligible for AFDC in States which have 
elected not to count in-kind contributions fcoa nonprofit agencies, as 
perritted by section 402(a) (36) of the Social Security Act. 
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To avoid this occurrence, we recoaaend that you adopt, in this bill, 
language providing for a 90-day exclusion froa AFDC and RCA eligibility 
(but not froa Medicaid or refugee taedical assistance eligibility) similar 
to the language now included in section 412(e)(7) of the Inmigration and 
Nationality Act. Section 412(e)(7), which was enacted as part of the 
Continuing Resolution for PY 1985 (P.L. 98-473), requires the exclusion 
froa public a'isistance eligibility of refugees who are included under 
alternative projects authorized by that section* 

Placement of office of Refugee Resettlenent in the Office of the 
Secretary (section 3(a)) ; 

We oppose this provision for three reasons: (1) He believe that the 
organizational location of programs within the Department can best be 
determined by the Department, taking into consideration a wide range of 
factors which bear on the effective operation of the Department and its 
programs; (2) it would placo an operating program in the Office of the 
Secretary, contrary to the organizational structure and functioning of 
this Department; and (3) it would disrupt an ongoing, established 
organizational arrangeaent which is functioning effectively* 

The Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) is located in the Social 
Security Administration (SSA), reports directly to the Commissioner, and 
has access to the Secretary* In recognition of the importance of this 
program and the need to respond quickly to changing events, the Director 
of ORR also has a direct reporting relationship to the Onder Secretary* 

When compared to many of the Department's programs, the scope of the 
refugee program is limited* The refugee population is small, the period 
during which ORR has its principal contact with the refugees is short 
(three years), and the number of mechanisms for providing assistance is 
limited* 

Proa a management perspective, it is inefficient for the Department 
to operate with too many free-standing administrative units* The 
amendment would necessitate the establishment of duplicat'ive 
adninistrativc, budgetary, fiscal, personnel, and other support services 
that have been provided over the past few years by SSA* 

Authorization of targeted assistance project grants (section 5) ; 

This provision is unnecessary because targeted assistance is 
allowable under current law* 
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Ke oppose any specific language authorizing £uods £or targeted 
astittaoce because it is oo longer needed and such language raises an 
expectation of persanent funding of vbat should be a tenporary progran. 
7he need for targeted assistance arose froa the Yery large nusbers of 
refugees and Cuban and Haitian entrants who reached the United States 
principally during PV 1980-1982. 7hose needs have been addressed with 
funds previously appropriated under existing law, and no further funding 
for this purpose is currently needed or requested in the President's 

Budget* • 

She existing law provides the necessary authority for future targeted 
assistance funding if the need should arise* 

Transfer of the refugee educational asoistanfe progran to the P«part»ent ^ 
of Education (section 3(h)) ; 

While the President's Budget for P^ 1986 does not request funds for 
this activity, we consider this provision to he undesirable. He believe 
that the inkent^ embodied in the Refugee Act of 1980^ of creating the 
Office of Refugee Resettlenent as a focal point for doaestic assistance 
and services was correct and should be continued. 

Cash and medical assistance (section 6) ; 

17e oppose the provision that jsandates the eligibility for nedical 
assistance of all refugees for the first year after entry regardless of 
need or econonic circumstances. He are aware that the separation of 
eligibility for cash and sedical assistance has been advocated by sono as 
an inducesent to early exployi&ent. However^ that case has not been 
docunented, nor has any showing been nade that the benefits would exceed 
or even equal the increased assistance costs. Further, consideration 
nust be given to the fact that sedical assistance is not available to the 
general population on this broad basis, and such inequitable eligibility 
could undermine coaaunity support for refugee progroos in general. 

He also oppose including non-needy refugees in the Medicaid ~>rogran. 
While recognizing that the authority is pcraissivc, we think tlr 
precedent is extcesely undesirable. In order that Medicaid ret in its 
ability to serve the needy, it is essential that there be a clear 
delineation of the population eligible for services. Inclusion of 
unrelated groups isust inevitably impede States* capacity to serve those 
for whoB the prograo vas originally designed. 

Finally, the Administration supports the icposition of penalties, in 
the form of denial of cash assistance for specified periods of tine, for 
refusing to participate in appropriate ecploysent, enployment* related 
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activities/ or social lervicea prograni. Bowefer, we are concerned with 
the authority that would be given to the voluntary agencies to deternine 
that an activity or prograa in which a refugee has refused to participate 
ia appropriate to his circumstances. The authority to sanction a refugee 
by causing publicly funded cash assistance to be denied for significant 
tine periods should not be placed with these private entities. We would 
recommend that the determination be made by the welfare agency (i.e., the 
agency administering the cash assistance program under which benefits 
will be denied). Provision could also be made for recommendations from 
or consultation with the voluntary agency or the local enployiaent service 
in cases where the agency or employment service has been involved. This 
would also serve to clarify that the administrative hearing required by 
the bill would be furnished by the public agency. Finally, consideration 
should be given to the inclusion of a good cause exception, co that cone 
measure of flexibility is available to deal with the unusual case. 

Authorization of appropriations (section 2) ; 

We urge the adoption of a single authorization for P5f 1986 and auch 
suns as nay be necessary for the following year. In its last three 
budgets, the Administration has proposed a single amount for refugee and 
entrant assistance. Given the uncertainty of refugee admissions and 
unexpected costs arising from secondary migration, a single authorization 
permits maximum responsiveness and flexibility in administering the 
refugee program. 

Therefore, we would support enactment of the provisions discussed 
herein, with appropriate amendments in accordance with our above-stated 
views* We defer to the Departments of state and Justice on other 
provisions of the bill which will fall within their responsibility. 

We are advised by the office of Kinoyement and Budget that there is 
no objection to the presentation of this report from the standpoint o£ 
the Administration's program. 



Sincerely, 
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Mr. Mazzou. The subcommittee will be in order. 
Mr. Zukerman, Mr. Silverman and Ms. Rhea. 
Mr. Zukerman, you may proceed. 

TESTIMONY OP KARL ZUKERMAN, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
MIGRATION AND REFUGEE AFFAIRS, INTERACTION, AND EXEC- 
UTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, HIAS; EDWIN SILVERMAN, PROGRAM 
MANAGER, ILLINOIS REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM; 
AND RACHEL RHEA, LEGISLATIVE COORDINATOR FOR INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CA 

Mr. Zukerman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We thank you for the 
opportunity to be heard. 

Let me begin by saying we support the 2-year reauthorization of 
the Refugee Act. We have submitted copies of our written testimo- 
ny, which I hope will be placed in the record, and I will speak 
briefly about them only to highlight the main points, and will wel- 
come whatever questions you have. 

I want to begin by endorsing the coordinators opening com- 
ments. We share his views on the subjects about which he spoke. 

I also wish to thank you for your opening remarks, because I 
think they reflect our perception as well, namely that we are doing 
overall a pretty good job, though there is room for improvement in 
various places and among all the various actors in the system, the 
Federal Government, the State and local governments and our- 
selves. We are ready to work even harder on dealing with those 
problems. 

We think that there are two key problems. We in the voluntary 
sector are looked at as the key instrumentality, the focal point for 
the work in reception, placement and resettlement. We think that 
we are the right place to be looked at that way. Our problem is 
that we don't have the authority to fulfill that role entirely. We 
have lots of responsibilities, which we welcome, but we don't have 
the authority. 

There are two key functions involved here. One is the manage- 
ment of interim transitional cash assistance programs, whether 
they are public or private. We think that there are some alterna- 
tives to the public system that is now operating in places where it 
isn't working well. In many States, it is working rather well. 

In addition, we think the basic functions involved in case work, 
which in recent vears has come to be labeled case management, 
need to be placed with us. We see three components in that, one, 
the responsibility from even before the day of arrival of planning 
with the refugee and the receiving family here for the resettlement 
and ear 1> employment of that refugee, second, being responsible for 
coordinating the implementation of that plan, and third-^and this 
is the area about which there is some complexity— being in a posi- 
tion to assure that all the various actors who can impact on the 
resettlement plan are cooperating with that plan. So, for example, 
there are English programs in the evening, and not just the day- 
time, so that, when a refugee needs to get into a particular kind of 
a program in an evening, there is one available. 

We don't have the authority to command that, nor do I think it 
is likely that we will be given it in some command kind of way. 
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But I think that if we are to have the responsibility for planning 
and coordinating the implementation of the resettlement plan, we 
need to have some basis to make sure that others don't impact neg- 
atively on it. 

We think that the Wilson/Fish amendment provides sufficient 
legislative authority to test in a major way— I don't mean minor 
little pilot projects, I mean m^or ways— the alternative mecha- 
nisms that we think are necessary. We are now actively involved in 
developing proposals. 

We hope, since the funding will come from public assistance 
funds already appropriated, that ORR will see fit to endorse and 
approve a wide variety of different tests of a mtyor sort which will 
have two key characteristics at least. One, they ought to deal with 
interim cash assistance mechanisms alternative to the public wel- 
fare systems where the public welfare systems are the principal ob- 
stacle to early refugee self-sufficiency. And second, they ought to 
have this key effective case management responsibility and author- 
ity placed in the sponsoring voluntary agencv where it belongs, if 
we are to carry out the responsibilities we tJiink we should have. 

We think it is unnecessary anJ probably counterproductive at 
this time to do any further legislating with respect to eligibility for 
public assistance. We think that we can adJress the problem and 
find out what works and what doesn't work. I don't think it will 
take us 2 years to know that. I think we will begin to show results 
rather dramatically if the mechanisms that I havo described are 
given to us. 

We do think that the case management role would be enhanced 
by the Congress assigning to us the responsibility for developing, 
coordinating and monitoring a resettlement plan for each refugee. 
That would be enormously helpful in our work. We think that with 
this combination, we can make significant and dramatic improve- 
ments IS the already generally good program we have, and we can 
target them for areas where they need the work. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr Mazzoli. Thank you very much, Mr. Zukerman. I appreciate 
very much, despite all this chaoc here, you managed to keep within 
the 5 minutes. We appreciate it. 

Am I correct that you obviously do support the Fish amendment, 
and you are not quite sure about the Lungren amendment? 

Mr Zukerman. We are quite sure about the Lungren amend- 
ment. 

Mr Mazzoli. But you do believe that with the proper kind of au- 
thority to manage the cases which you hope could" ensue from these 
demonstration programs, you could take the person into the coun- 
try and basically keep them off of welfare and into the main- 
stream— IS that essentially the case? 

Mr Zukerman. That is what we are saying. What we are saying, 
I guess, to make it perfectly— I don't want to say make it perfectly 
clear That has a lousy connotation. What we are saying is that we 
want to build into all those demonstration projects the two compo- 
nents, but we think that on a national basis what we need is some 
legislative authority and responsibility in the case management 
role. 

Mr. Mazzoli. That is where we would come in. 
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Mr. Silverman, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Silverman. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lungren, I am pleased to tes- 
tify before you on behalf of Gregory Coler, the director of the Illi- 
nois Department of Public Aid. My testimony is in support of H.R. 
1452. 

I would like to abbreviate some of my earlier comments, but 
submit the entire written testimony. 

On this 10th anniversary of the fall of Phnom Penh, as we ap- 
proach the 10th anniversary of the fall of Saigon, it is appropriate 
that Congress reauthorize this act. It stands as positive legacy of 
the Southeast Asian refugees to all peoples seeking refuge. 

I am here, in effect, to say that we believe in Illinois that the 
Refugee Act works, that with the extraordinary coordination of 
Federal, State, and local government resources with those of the 
private sector, the Refugee Act of 1980 has successfully expedited 
the self-reliance of hundreds of thousands of refugees. 

In Illinois, we have resettled approximately 50,000 persons from 
more than 18 nations, including 451 unaccompanied minors. With 
regard to welfare utilization, currently 37.6 percent of the time-eli- 
gible refugees in Illinois are requiring assistance. Half of those are 
children. In a finer perspective, of those residents zero to 18 
months, 54 percent require cash assistance; of those residents 19 to 
36 months, 21.5 percent. Of the post-Southeast Asian refugees, only 
1,063 persons, or 6.9 percent, still require assistance. The 6.9 per- 
cent is well below the 10-percent dependency rate for Illinois resi- 
dents. 

We are very proud of the service system that we have developed 
in Illinois. I have listed here a number of the characteristics that I 
think are essential. One, of course, is case management. In Illinois, 
particularly in Chicago, we do have a continuity bet>yeen reception 
and placement and longer term adjustment services, insofar as cur- 
rently the VOLAG s are providing case management. Director 
Hawkes spoke to comprehensive planning and simultaneous service 
delivery, I think it is characteristic of Illinois. It is our understand- 
ing that in other places services are sequential and, as a result, 
early employment is postponed. 

Further, by contractually coordinating services, we are able to 
tie them together. An important example is vocational training, 
where vocational training agencies share responsibility for job 
placement. Thus, they have greater concern for the nature and 
quality of training. 

We have a number of performance requirements of our contrac- 
tors that strengthen accountability and effectiveness. There is 
standardized client based data collection, as well as coordinated 
training and information dissemination. There are very precisely 
targeted client characteristics that allow us to address, for exam- 
ple, the hard to place. 

Relative to the earlier discussion, one of the important character- 
istics of Illinois' system is that we have a mandated curriculum 
design. We do not fund English as a second language. What we 
fund is work English, vocational English language training, job 
club, and job workshop, all with a very precise focus on employ- 
ment. 
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Finally, we have instituted performance standards through 
which we provide cash bonuses for exceeding required job place- 
ment, cash penalties for failing and, what is most important, a 
clear definition of cause to terminate contracts. 

I think it is evidenced in Illinois and elsewhere that the Refugee 
Act and that the administrative support of ORR have provided the 
resources that State and local government require to conduct effec- 
tive long-term resettlement, Perhaps not all people have used those 
tools. 

To be sure, problems still exist and, in particular, m^'or issues 
remain unresolved in the first stage of resettlement. Refugee 
income maintenance policies for the initial resettlement period 
differ dramatically from one VOLAG to another. The degree of pro- 
fessionalized service delivery differs from one local VOLAG to an- 
other. It is important to me that the best reception and placement 
takes place through local agencies with adequate administrative re- 
sources and staff Currently, the funding of reception and place- 
ment is inadequate to implement, for example, the Lungren 
amendment. In this regard, the proposed Lungren amendment 
draws sharp focus on a m^'or problem, and it merits very serious 
consideration. 

However, I submit that the implications of the amendment re- 
quire careful scrutiny before it is implemented nationwide. If the 
VOLAG's are to be responsible for refugee income maintenance for 
90 days, will the Federal Government assure an adequate reception 
and placement stipend to enable successful performance? What are 
basic needs? Does meeting basic needs include providing medical 
assistance? If so, at what cost and through what funding mecha- 
nism? Will the VOLAG's be provided with adequate reception and 
placement staff resources at the local level to conduct effective re- 
settlement? Who will monitor the provision of case management 
services and equitable income maintenance? How will the States be 
assured of accountable interface between the reception and place- 
ment process currently under the Department of State with State- 
administered ORR-funded services? If VOLAG's do not sustain the 
basic needs during the first 90 days, what is their liability? Will 
welfare systems be assured of reimbursement for those pre-90-day 
refugees who are eligible for assistance under State and local law? 

Mr. Mazzou. Mr. Silverman, would you be able to wrap up in 
about a minute or so? I hate to rush you, but we are trying to get 
everybody in about the same time sequence. 

Mr. Silverman. We recommend that two steps be taken before 
implementing the Lungren amendment. One is to do a manage- 
ment study to decide where reception and placement is best funded 
and administered at the Federal level. The second is to examine 
what is required for local VOLAG s to conduct reception and place- 
ment. 

Mr. Mazzou. Thank you very much. I am sbrry to have to move 
it along. 
Ms. Rhea. 

Ms. Rhea. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. My name is Rachel Rhea, and I am with the Santa 
Clara County Executive s office. I was previously with the State of 
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California Office of Refugee Services, and I am here today on 
behalf of NACo. 

NACo would like to, first of all, strongly endorse the reauthoriza- 
tion of the Refugee Act. I would like to submit my formal com- 
ments for the record and summarize a few of our key points that 
we would like to make today. 

The focus of my comments are on the need for continued fund- 
ing, as well as the need for States and counties to have the flexibil- 
ity that they need to determine what best mix of services will 
ensure refugee self-sufficiency. 

Specifically, we make the following recommendations; Targeted 
assistance and social services funding be maintained at their cur- 
rent levels and that targeted assistance be authorized, second, that 
flexibility be restored to States and counties to determine the most 
appropriate means to achieve refugee self-sufficiency; third, that 
the 36-month funding for cash and medical assistance continue, 
fourth, that the provisions of the Lungren amendment include as- 
surances to States and counties that any cash medical services 
costs that those entities incur will be fully reimbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government; fifth, to expand the usage of the preventative 
health refugee funds so that they can include such services as 
health assessment and foUowup care for noncommunicable dis- 
eases, as well as communicable diseases, and lastly, that the cost of 
providing support services to dependent refugees on SSI SSP 
should not come from the social services allocation. 

I think that there is general agreement in the counties that over 
the past 18 months we were really beginning to get a handle and 
have a much more manageable situation with the refugees. This 
was due in part to the stability of the social services fund that had 
happened, the infusion of the targeted assistance funds, and the 
ability to really begin to integrate and coordinate services. 

We are very concerned that recent actions on the part of the ad- 
ministration and some of the proposed actions threaten those basic 
stabilities, specifically how the continuing resolution is being ad- 
dressed. I think we have talked about that today, and we certainly 
have a little bit different interpretation of that. First of all, we 
agree in that we think the targeted assistance has been successful. 
Mr. Hawkes alluded to the fact that the program has been in place 
f9r over 3 years and, in California, because of the very late alloca- 
tions that were made by ORR, the program has basically only been 
running for 12 months. So when you start looking at how much 
funds have been expended, there are really essentially no unex- 
pended funds for that period of time. It is the crossover of when 
the money came and people got started. Those programs are being 
successful if you compare them against the Job/Training Partner- 
ship Act and their placement standards. Many of the counties are 
well above those standards. 

The proposal in the fiscal year 1986 budget to eliminate targeted 
assistance entirely continues to ignore the need that continues in 
States such as California for these services. In addition to that, 
there is the reduction of the social services funding. We would like 
to urge the maintenance of the existing funding at their current 
level, and the interpretation of the congr essional resolution within 
your intent. 
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The reasons that we are recommending these in particular is 
that the need continues. There continues to be— impacted counties 
that are disproportionately impacted. There continues to be ex- 
tremely long waiting lists for services to get in. And these services 
are not only directed at the newly arrived, but also at the popula- 
tions that have been here longer and are harder to service. In 
Santa Clara County alone, over 50 percent of our refugees in tar- 
geted assistance have been here for 3 years or longer. The bottom 
line is targeted assistance and social services are the primary 
means to remove refugees from their welfare dependency and to 
ensure that those who never hit the system continue not to. 

We would disagree with Mr. Hawkes' allegations that the de- 
pendency rate in California is up around the 85 percent, and would 
say that it is around the 50 percent. Although this is still a high 
rate, there are lots of things that are being done to take care of 
that. 

The second big thing is that 85-15 requirement. California was 
basically required to implement this in October, sooner than any 
other State in the Nation, so we have a little bit more experience 
with what the effects of that requirement are. What has happened 
in California is that health t.ccessing has been reduced by 75 per- 
cent. Only refugees who are actually enrolled and receiving train- 
ing may receive these health accessmg services, so spouses, family 
members, children are totally ineligible for them. All mental 
health and social ac^jpcment services have been eliminated. The 
title XX services, such as child protective services, have been re- 
duced by 20 to 30 to 4C percent, depending on the county that you 
are in. And all services in counties with smaller populations have 
been eliminated. 

The 85-15 basically totally ignores .he role that health and 
mental health have in putting people to work. And perhai)s even 
more importantly, it eliminates our State and county's ability to 
put together programs that most effectively place the unique refu- 
gee populations that are in each one of those lociJities. We find it a 
little paradoxical that the administration is advocating for reduc- 
ing Federal mandates at the same time that v <j are seeing an in- 
crease in Federal mandates coming from ORR. We urge you to re- 
store this flexibility back to the States and counties to use their 
moneys most appropriately. 

And last, but not least, before you hli y our gavel there, in terms 
of the Lungren amendment, once again, we would like to see assur- 
ances that any costs that are incurred during that 90 days by 
States and counties are fully reimbursed. And equally importantly, 
and especially for California with its high secondary migrant rate, 
that assurances will be given that if a refugee initially settles in 
another State and, within that 90-day period, migrates to Califor- 
nia, the voluntary agencies will continue to have responsibility 
both legally and financially for that client. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Mazzou. The time has expired. I will yield myself five min- 
utes to begin questions. 

Let me start out with you, Ms. Rhea. You mentioned earlier in 
your statement that you would desire that the States continue to 
have flexibility to handle this problem. I am going to ask the ques- 
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tion how all of a sudden you went fiom an 80-percent dependency 
down to 50 percent, because these figures wildly fluctuate. But 
States have not always done a great job, California particularly, in 
getting people off of welfare, so why would more flexibility be what 
this committee ought to do, ought to give you? 

Ms. Rhea. I think we would agree with you that in the first 
couple of years of this program, it took California a while to get up 
and running to figure out the best delivery system that was possi- 
ble, to identify the needs of our refugee population and, quite 
frankly, to institute a local-level delivery system where counties 
made those determinations. 

In terms of the welfare dependency rate and why there seems to 
be such a vrfde variety in terms of the figures that are being quoted 
here, the bottom line is it is what base of population do you calcu- 
late that against. California, in all of the coimties, have consistent- 
ly throughout the year stated that the administration grossly un- 
derestimates the total population in California. And one of the pri- 
mary reasons for this secondary migration niunbers 

Mr. Mazzou. So what you are saying is it is really a matter of 
how you calculrte the numbers? You are not really saying that you 
are moving more people actually off of welfare onto work rolls? As 
far as absolute numbers, you are talking about just a statistical 
thing? 

Ms. Rhea. We are talking about both. One, it is the base, so 
when you have a larger population, a smaller part of it is on wel- 
fare. And secondly, over the past 3 years, the number of people 

Mr. Mazzoli. Ii you are saying a percentage of the total refugees 
are either on or off, it shouldn't make any difference how big Cali- 
fornia is. It shouldn't matter. It is a raw number. 

The experience that I have had is that in some cases, the States 
and welfare agencies, and so forth, have overly complicated the 
problem. In some cases, there are some voluntary agencies which I 
think have very much simplified the problem, and they are the 
ones that have been successful, because they say, "Look, you have 
got to get back to work, that is all. It is simple as A, B, C. You got 
to get to work." You don't pamper them. You have got to really be 
very tough sometimes and get them on the payroll. 

I worry a little bit about giving States total flexibility, because 
there is a— just like there is a Refugee, Inc.— there is a Welfare, 
Incorporated. It is a huge business, it is a bureaucracy, and you 
cannot justify the extent of the bureaucracy unless you nave some- 
thing to do. And one of the problems is too many people have a 
need to justify their jobs, and I think that leads to a little bit of 
this protracted situation of keeping them on welfare rolls. 

Ms. Rhea. I would suggest that rather than the Federal Grovem- 
ment setting arbitrary standards that say 85 percent of the money 
should go for employment-directed services and reporting back to 
you how much money we are spendhig on what kind of services, 
that perhaps we should look at other standards of how many 
people were placed and how many people were taken off of v/elfare 
or never got to welfare. And if we redefine what we are looking at 
as the standards that you measure us against, any State or county 
can come in and say we can meet these goals and standards, and 
get to that bottom line versus we spent this much money on 
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Mr. Mazzou. The goal and standard is people should be getting 
off welfare in at least 3 years. 
Ms. Rhea. And sooner. 
Mr. Mazzou. I would hope so. 

Mr. Silverman, you mentioned that one of the successes in Chica- 
go is that you have simultaneous instead of sequential application 
of these resources. That didn't take any legislation to accomplish, 
did it? It took just good managerial skill, good knowledge of liow 
you quickly move people from one situation to the other? 

Mr. Silverman. Well, I think all the tools are there. In defense 
of the 85-15 policy, there is flexibility in the action transmittal. A 
State can apply for 70-30 or 60-40 if the State is prepared to justify 
those expenditures. So I think that that is fair. The issue is man- 
agement. As I tried to capture in my testimony, management be- 
comes very difficult when, for example, case management in Chica- 
go is funded by the State Department for 90 days, and then funded 
by ORR-funded services through the State. 

Mr. Mazzou. Let me ask you a quick question because my time 
has almost expired also. Do you use the individuals themselves? Do 
you employ refugees? Do you try to use MAAs, or what we have 
heard are refugee directed and organized groups in the Qiicago 
effort? 

Mr. Silverman. Yes; 23 percent of our overall social service 
funding is at this point going to MAA's. The percentage has been 
escalating in planned fashion over the last 3 years. They are devel- 
oping beautifully. The Hmong Center has done a remarkable job. 

Mr. Mazzou. The last question that I will have a chance to ask 
is this. Are we ourselves overestimating the ability of refugees to 
help refugees? Is this a kind of a romantic thing that we are get- 
ting caught up in, or are we on fairly solid ground by saying that if 
you get refugees involved in the program, they may have a better 
way to reach their colleagues and countrymen and move them into 
the mainstream? 

^ Mr. Silverman, if they are provided with sufficient technical as- 
sistance, if they are trained in broad 

Mr. Mazzou. So it is not automatic? But, basically speaking, it is 
worth our pursuing to some extent? 

Mr. Silverman. I would believe so. 

Mr. Mazzou. My time has expired. 

The gentleman from California is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. LuNGREN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Rhea, if you have some figures to give us to show that the 
dependency rate during the first 36 months in California is only 50 
percent instead of 85.4 percent, I would love to hear them. I would 
love to see them, because that is the first time I have ever seen 
that asserted. 

Ms. Rhea. I can make those available to you. 

[The following information was submitted after the hearing:] 
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Mr. LUNGREN. If I understand what you are suggesting, you are 
sa3ring that because of secondary migration, those people are not 
counted, but those people seem to be able to attract jobs better 
than those who were first settled in California and, therefore, we 
are not counting everybody and the welfare dependency is not as 
great; is that true? 

Ms. Rhea. Not exactly. I am saying that the numbers of second- 
ary migrants that the State estimates is about 40 percent of the 
State's total population, and when that is not included in your base 
figure of what the State's population is, that is a sizable chunk to 
leave out. 

In addition to that, when we look at why there is even the 50 
percent range dependency rate that we are talking about and we 
are saying where does that come from, when we look at who those 
secondary migrants are— and once again, 40 percent of California's 
total population is quite a big number— we find that 76 percent of 
those folks were never employed in the State that they came from, 
and 75 percent of those folks received cash assistance in those 
States. So the bottom line is we are inheriting in California other 
States' problems. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I undex3tand that, but that would suggest to me 
that probably the 85^percent rate would hold up. If you are saying 
we are not counting the people who are secondary migrants who 
are coming in, those are people who evidently, as you suggest, have 
ixOt been successful elsewhere, and if you are sa3ring they come to 
California and don't apply for welfare, that doesn't make sense to 
me. 

Ms Rhea. I think we look at the total numbers in the State and 
the total numbers on welfare, including the time expired as well, 
and that is how we arrive at our figure of the approximately 50 
percent. I will be glad to make those figures available. 

Mr LUNGREN. You are talking about the time expired. The fig- 
ures we have been given are 85 percent of those people who come 
within the 3 years, not time expired. 

Ms Rhea. It is the total population that we are talking about. 

Mr LUNGREN. OK. You are talking apples and oranges. We have 
always said that 85,4 percent of those who are within the 3-year 
Hl :t evidently are receiving welfare assistance of some sort in 
fiscal year 1984, compared to a national rate of 37.7 percent. Do 
you disagree vith that? 

Ms. Rhea. Yes, I do. That number is lower for that time eligible 
population. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I have been here 7 years, and I have been defend- 
ing the California experience and, frankly, I can't defend the Cali- 
fornia experience versus the rest of the country. We have 85,4 per- 
cent—at least the figures I have, until we show you differently— of 
those within a 3-year period of time are welfare dependent, com- 
pared to the national rate of 37.7 percent. That means to me that 
not only are we getting secondary migration, but we have some 
problems in California that .ve ought to deal with. Unfortunately, 
no matter what the situation has been, we haven't been able to 
deal with that very extensively. 
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Let me ask a question of the three of you. To what extent are the 
MAAs being brought into the process— first, Me. Rhea, in Califor- 
nia? 

Ms. Rhea. I would say, quickly to answer your question, it in two 
ways. One, through the targeted assistance funding in Santa Clara 
County, for example, there is about 40 to 45 percent of the funds 
that are awarded to MAA's. There are similar ranges with other 
counties, from 40 to 50 percent. With the social services funds and 
with the contracts that are about ready to be let, the State Legisla- 
ture mandated that preference be given to MAAs for funding. I 
would anticipate that they will be a total of 40 to 50 percent of the 
social services contracts also being awarded to MAAs. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Prior to this mandate by the State government, 
what percentage was it? Do you have any idea? 

Ms. Rhea. Probably about 10 oi- 15 percent 

Mr. LuNGREN. All right. 

Mr. Silverman. 

Mr. Silverman. Twenty-three percent. 
Mr. LuNGREN. Mr. Zukerman. 

Mr. Zukerman. I can't give you an equivalent number on a na- 
tional level. I suppose we could try to find it out through ORR. ^ 
I know is that our affiliates with increasing frequency and with 
greater use are working effectively in cooperative relationships 
v/ith the MAA's. There are things that refugee ethnic populations 
can do better than even the most skilled professionals, and there 
are things that they can't do better. So there is a role for all of us 
to play in this, and we are working very hard and quickly at maxi- 
mizing that. 

Mr. Lungren. You said you made it very clear as to what the 
position of your organization is on the Lungren amendment. I un- 
derstand it is against the Lungren amendment. As you know, legis- 
lation of this type did not move last year largely because of the vol- 
untary agencies' dissatisfaction with that amendment. I guess my 
question is: Don't you think we could have legal and financial re- 
sponsibilities imposed for the first 90 da^s with waivers for extraor- 
dinary circumstances to protect all parties involved? 

Mr. Zukerman. I suppose one could write a statute that would 
protect all the parties and I would look like some of the sections of 
the Internal Revenue Code to qualify it. Our problem is that it 
won't work. Our problem is that it will, one, give individual causes 
of action bv individual refugees against their sponsor who are, in 
effect, by the legislation, put into a parental support relationship. 
It gives us no leverage to say to a refugee, sorry, we are not giving 
you any support because you turned down a job offer that you 
should have taken. It doesn't tell us the extent to which and at 
what levels we would have to carry out our support levels. There- 
fore, we don't even know what is 

Mr. Lungren. If that wouldn't work, what would work? 

Mr. Zukerman. What we are suggesting to you is give us the 
case management possibilities and ability to manage an alternative 
cash assistance program, and we will bring depnendency rates down. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. I apologize. We 
will come back. 

The gentleman from California, 
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Mr. Herman. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Rhea, I would like you to take the last of questions— maybe 
not the last line, but the last line he asked you, Mr. Lungren's 
questions— from the figures that Mr. Lungren cites, one could 
reach a conclusion without being too unfair that somehow Califor- 
nia is doing something wrong. And since I would find myself in a 
very strange^ position agreeing with Mr. Lungren, I would like to 
give you 5 minutes to convince me why he is wrong, 

Ms. Rhea. I think that there are several factors involved with 
the despondency rate that there is. We can provide those numbers 
to yc io back up what we are saying in terms of California's de- 
pendency^ rate. 

But it is still high, and we need to look at what are the factors 
dealmg with that. First of all, you are talking about just extraordi- 
nary numbers in California and the resources have never been ade- 
quate to meet those numbers to make sure that they never hit the 
welfare rolls. 

Second, when you look at the demographics of the population 
that there are in California, and you look at the labor market 
nee<k and where the jobs are, they don't match up. What I mean 
by that is that the average educational level for the refugees in 
California right now is less than 8 years. The average number of 
I^ple who have a high school education is less than 8 percent. 
When you look at Santa Clara County, a high-tech county of Cali- 
fom i, as well as other labor market demand areas, you can't take 
that kind of background and immediately turn it into jobs. It is 
adding those additional skills to make it competitive with the folks 
that are there. 

I think, lastly, and what the Fish amendment starts to allow 
California to address, are the fundamental disincentives that there 
are in the welfare system right now. And through the statewide 
demonstration projects that have been alluded to several times in 
California, it gets us the opportunity to really test if those disincen- 
tives are there. I would say that we are going to see a significant 
improvement in the welfare dependency rates being declined as a 
result of the removal of those inherent barriers in the welfare 
system. 

Mr- Herman. Earlier Mr. Hawkes, in talking about the 85 to 15 
regulation, indicated that he didn't think that was going to— he ac- 
cepted the fact that there is a significant portion of the California 
refugee population that was not employable, but he didn't think 
that the $6 million that was authorized to California under that 
breakdown would hamper the key essential nonemployment-related 
social services— for instance, health accessing. You were here, I 
take it, when he testified. Your written testimony— I missed your 
presentation here--mdicates that California suffe-s tremendously 
by virtue of this regulation. 

No 1, does it jeopardize what you just expressed as your hope in 
terms of removal from welfare dependency; and No. 2, how would 
you deal with Mr. Hawkes' testimony on this regulation? 

Ms Rhea. We believe that it does jeopardize the ability to con- 
tinue to reduce those welfare numbers and, very quickly, with two 
sf^rXl^es in particular, and that is with health and mental health. 
Without those services, we are saying a lot of the folks that we 
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have enrolled in training will not be able to continue participating 
and esiientially dropping out. So those support services that have 
previously been available to keep them there are no longer avail- 
able. 

Mr. Hawkes says, well, 15 percent is plenty of money to pay for 
these things. He is throwing in the targeted assistance money into 
that total pot of money to come up with that ?6 million. Unfortu- 
nately, in terms of the timing and how the planning happened with 
the targeted assistance plans, the plans were complfei2d almost 
after— were completed before 85-15 was fully implemented, and so 
counties were not able to take that into account. So, one, that 15 
percent pot is not at $6 million, it is about $2 million or $3 million. 
Then you look at what we are trying to take out of the $2 million 
or $3 million, you start with what you brought up within home 
supported services cases, which are refugees that were resettled in 
this country that were disabled and severely disabled at the Doint 
that were resettled. California right now alone is spending $4.5 mil- 
lion annually on those services. In addition, it is putting State gen- 
eral funds into that program. You add the costs of mental health 
services, the costs of health services, the costs of child protective 
services and other title XX services for refugees, and your 15 per- 
cent pot quickly disappears. 

Mr. Mazzou. The gentleman's time has expired. 

The gentleman from New York is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I welcome the panel. Mr. Zukerman, my congratulations to you 
on your new responsibilities— condolences perhaps. 

I would like to pick up where time ran out and you were talking 
with my colleague from California, Mr. Lungren, when you asked 
for case management and alternate cash assistance programs. 
Frcm reading your testimony, I gather that, with respect to the 
FisU amendment, you agree with Mr. Hawkes that additional statu- 
tory language is not necessary at this time in order to reduce refu- 
gee eligibility for public cash assistance, but you do recommend leg- 
i&lative language changes that would facilitate more effective case 
management by the voluntary agencies. By case management, you 
say it means planning with and for the refugee even before his day 
of arrival how he will achieve economic and social self-sufficiency, 
requiring that service providers, public and private, respect and 
assist in the carrying out of the plan and, finally, coordination of 
the plan s implementation by the sponsoring voluntary agency. 
You suggest that the committee consider language that would re- 
quire each agency to develop, monitor and coordinate a resettle- 
ment plan for each refugee. 

I read from your testimony but, as I understand it, you had to 
capsulize it initially. Is that what you were responding to? 

Mr. Zukerman. We don't think that there is any change neces- 
sary in the language of the Fish/Wilson amendment. We would 
like to see such language about case management made generally 
applicable, not just the Fish/Wilson demonstration projects, in 
which we would be able to do it by the current language. 

Mr. Fish. Would you supply the committee with language that 
you recommend? 

Mr. Zukerman. Yes. 
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Mn Fish. Thank you. 

Mr Zukerman, we recently learned that the Matching Grant 
Program is in trouble. I gather there are conversations going on 
covering the question of what a viable method for refugee resettle- 
ment in the United States is. Could you tell me of your experience 
with the matching grant program and your position with respect to 

Mr. Zukerman. I was the director of the Soviet Jewish Resettle- 
ment Program for the Council of Jewish Federations before I came 
to HIAS. We were at the beginning of the program by far the prin- 
cipal frantee under the Matching Grant Program. I think the 
Matching Grant Program reflects an American consensus that ref- 
ugee resettlement is a joint venture between the public and private 
sectors. We think it encourages voluntary dollars to be placed into 
the system and, in fact, requires that they be accounted for. We 
think the program was effective in financing a good delivery 
system. 

The Matching Grant Program is not a social service or resettle- 
ment delivery system, it is a financing mechanism. I think whether 
we are taking in 70,000 refugees a year or 170,000 refugees a year, 
we need a variety of service delivery mechanisms and financing 
mechanisms to accommodate the various differences among the ref- 
ugee groups and their sponsoring and receiving communities. I 
think there is no one correct way to either finance or resettle every 
refugee. I think that if we are looking for that single solution, we 
won t find it. 

I think we need to be prepared, as in any human services pro- 
gram, to have a variety of mechanisms available, compatible with 
each other, to take into account variations in the human needs 
that we are trying to deal with. 

Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Mr Zukerman, earlier today, both the director of ORR and the 
refugee coordinator testified that the matching grant program had 
been effective, but perhaps too effective, because they figure that it 
was working so well that it could be cut in half or abolished. What 
do you foresee if the Matching Grant Program is cut in half or 
abolished? 

^ Mr Zukerman. I think at the very moment that voluntary agen- 
cies are interested in expanding their use of the Matching Grant 
Program to other than Eastern European refugees, the administra- 
tion IS proposing to eliminate it in a 2-year phase-out. It is inexpli- 
cable to me, except for some desire to simplify something that, by 
its very nature, shouldn't be simplified. I do not wish to speculate 
as to other reasons why it is being proposed. But the fact that 
there are communities in this country prepared to put up substan- 
tial amounts of money to assist in the reception of newcomers is 
not an excuse for the Federal Government to back away from its 
share of the responsibility. 
Mr. Fish. Thank you. 

Mr Mazzoli. The gentleman's time has expired. I yield myself 
an additional 5 minutes for another round. 

Mr Zukerman, let me ask you a little bit more about this case 
management thing. I guess I really don't understand it entirely, be- 
cause as I talked to Mr. Silverman a minute ago, part of his case 
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management is just good management technique. It doesn't take 
rules, regulations, statutory language; it is just handling money ef- 
ficiently and well and knowing that sometimes people have to be 
dealt with sternly, even as you love them. But you suggest that 
except for demonstration programs which would come under the 
Fish/Wilson— am I right in that? 
Mr. Fish. That is right. 

Mr. Mazzou. I want to get the order of priority correct, Mr. Fish, 
first. 

But except for those programs in which you find your authority 
set forth, you think you need more. Could you tell me, while you 
have agreed to supply the kind of language, essentially the frame- 
work, essentially the high points of what you are looking for? 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. We think it needs to be clear national policy 
that the sponsoring agency, which is looked to for the basic job of 
receiving, placinjg and resettling, has the authority to carry out 
that responsibility. We have a very complicated resettlement 
system which reflects the Federal nature of our Government. 
Somebody has got to be put principally responsible. We think we 
are the right place. But our tradition generally says if you are 
going to have responsibility, vou are going to have the authority. 
Now the authority is the problem. 

Mr. Mazzou. OK. That means you have come in competition 
with the State welfare agencies who want to be in charge of some- 
thing; is that the idea? 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. It means, for example, if I am a local voluntary 
agency ajid I have worked out an employment plan which says to 
this person who cannot speak English very well that you are going 
to take this job which is available for you and we are going to 
make sure you learn English better on the job and in the eve- 
nings—there used to be things in this country called night schools. 

Mr. Mazzou. So you would say he 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. If there are no services, if a service provider who 
has a contract for an English language program refuses or isn't 
permitted to operate them at night, then our plan gets 

Mr. Mazzou. So what you would envision is the opportunity for 
voluntary agencies to stand astride this effort, and your decision as 
to when the schooling would be conducted, as to which job the indi- 
vidual would take, as to whether or not the individual would phys- 
icallv ever be able to walk inside a welfare officer to sign up, it 
would be your decision to make, which again puts you 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. Excuse me. With the one exception. I think it 
would be wrong to deny anybody the right to apply for public as- 
sistance. 

Mr. Mazzou. Wouldn't that deny 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. Excuse me. I think it would be wrong. I think 
the onus is on the public assistance authorities to apply the laws 
affecting eligibility. If the person isn't in need because they are 
being provided with assistance, that should be denied. It should not 
be a condition of receiving a social service that one has to get a 
public assistance benefit. 

Mr. Mazzou. If we understand it correctly, sometimes the left 
hand doesn't know what the right hand does. In effect, allegedly, 
the State welfare agency doesn't know that this individual is under 
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the control of HIAS or the Catholic Conference or something like 
that, and they say sure, they are entitled and they start signing up. 
And then this allegedly does two things: One, you get money whicli 
distorts the system; and second, it destroys case management. 
Mr. ZuKERMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Mazzou. Can you tell me how do you get the word to the 
State welfare agency which says apply standards, except that one 
standard is if you are registered with X, Y, Z voluntary agency, 
you don't qualify? How does that work? How do you get that word 
out? 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. First of all, I think there is already law on the 
books that tells the public welfare agencies that if a refugee applies 
to them for cash assistance, as a part of their means testing in 
order to determine need, they are supposed to be in touch with the 
voluntary sponsoring agency to determine the circumstances of 
that individual. That has not been carried out in some States, be- 
cause I am given to understand that those States claim it is a viola- 
tion of their own privacy laws. 

Mr. Mazzou. Is that the case in California? 

Mr. ZUKERMAN. I am told so. I am not from California, so I can't 
speak to that directly. 

Mr. Mazzou. I have heard so. 

Mr, ZUKERMAN. I think there is that conflict between State and 
Federal law in a very critical area. 

Now I must tell you, Mr. Chairman, that if the States uniformly 
were as cooperative in the voluntary agencies as they are in many 
places, we wouldn't be asking for legislation. 

Mr. Mazzou. I understand. 

Mr Silverman, maybe vou can respond, because you are running 
what obviously seems to be a pretty successful effort and, yet, you 
are from a slightly different perspective than Mr. Zukerman, your 
colleague. How would you feel if, for example, there were this legis- 
lative authority for case management on the part of voluntary 
agencies? How would you see that impairing your work or enhanc- 
mg it or whatever? 

Mr. Silverman. It would probably strengthen the authority. 
Right now the requirements are that the public welfare agency 
must discover from the VOLAG what the level of income support is 
and, secondly, whether the refugee had refused an offer of employ- 
ment within the last 30 days. 

Mr Mazzou. Is that under the Fish amendment or is that the 
law? 

Mr. Silverman. That is the ORR regulation. 
Mr. Mazzou. All right. 

Mr. Silverman. If you change the report of refusing a job to re- 
fused to comply with an approved employability development plan, 
that would be more comprehensive and would probably give the au- 
thority 

Mr Mazzou. Do you have in Illinois any problem with comply- 
ing with that, because apparently California does? 

Mr. Silverman. No, we have had no problem. 

Mr. Mazzou. You don't have privacy problems? 

Mr Silverman. Well, no, because they are under contract to us 
and they are, in effect, an extension of the State in those functions. 
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The real issue here, however, is that Mr. Zukerman is asking for 
more professionalized reception and placement with clear guide- 
lines about VOLAG responsibility. I am all for that. I have an un- 
usual group of VOLAG s who are professional, who are dedicated, 
who are experienced. I don't know what happens in areas where 
that is not the case. 

Mr. Mazzou. That is, of course, a question— my time is expired 
and I want to yield to my friend from California— but that is the' 
question. There are probably some voluntary agencies which have 
the tradition, the history and the professional management to be 
able to take a case from A to Z and work it out. The question is 
whether or not all voluntary agencies would be in the category. 

I have another line of questions, but I will yield to my friend for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess I would like to ask all three of you this: If we had lan- 
guage which specifically excluded new arrivals from welfare during 
the first 90 days or 6 months— this is a suggestion proposed by 
John McCarthy when he was the head of the USEC in general 
terms— but made sure that the resettlement grant was sufficient to 
take care of the needs of the individual, would you have a problem 
with that? 

Ms. Rhea. I would add just c..w additional assurance that we 
would like to look at, and that almost goes back to your comments 
of not all voluntary agencies are as professional in their field office 
levels as some others. 

Mr. LuNGREN. Nor State. 

Ms. Rhea. Nor State. And one of the things that we would like 
added to that is some assurances that voluntary agencies basically 
have that ability to serve those clients foi that period of time, be- 
cause quite often in California, very frankly, we see that they 
don't. So giving them that responsibility, if they don't have the 
ability to carry it out or the experience in carrying it out, we may 
end up in the same situation. 

Mr. Mazzou. Why would you give it to them if they are not ex- 
perienced? Don't you have some way to monitor this yourself? Are 
you paralyzed to make a call once and a while? 

Ms. Rhea. In terms of monitoring the voluntary agencies? 

Mr. Mazzou. I mean, are you paralyzed in saying, look, you are 
not doing the job, so you don't get any more money, you are not 
involved? 

Ms. Rhea. In California, we don't fund the voluntary agencies for 
those types of resettlement activities, unlike the situation in Illi- 
nois, so, technically, no, we don't have the authority to go in in a 
formal sense and say you are not doing the job and you are not 
going to get this anymore. 

Mr. Mazzou. But how about in an informal way? 

Ms. Rhea. Informally, that happens on a local level on a consist- 
ent basis. 

Mr. Mazzou. Couldn't you process that and get rid of these vol- 
untary agencies that can't take of their program like my friend 
Dan is talking about? 

Ms. Rhea. Excuse me, I didn't hear you. 
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Mr. Mazzou. You were saying that somehow you are paralyzed, 
you know that some agencies aren't doing the job, but you still got 
to keep giving them money. Just cut them off. Just cut them off at 
the pass. They are no longer a part of your operation. 

Ms. Rhea. I think that, once again, if there was authority for the 
State or California had that authority to do it, that may be some- 
thing that they would look at doing. But, fundamentally, there is 
no authority. 

I would just like for a half a second correct the perception that 
has been given up here that California is not able to talk with the 
yOLAG's and get the information of how much the VOLAG is 
given in terms of making welfare dependency. Once upon a time, 
that was true, California confidentiality laws were interpreted such 
that we were basically restricted from sharing or asking any kind 
of information. Since those requirements became a part of the reg- 
ulation, that is no longer true and, to my knowledge, those kinds of 
contacts go on on a regular basis. Our welfare departments are 
mandated to do that, and the State goes in and regularly monitors 
that that is part of the cash assistance determination. 

Mr. LuNGREN. In determining eligibility for welfare in Califor- 
nia, is the Government entity allowed to take into consideration 
services in kind? 

Ms. Khea. Certain services in kind, yes, and those are services 
such as going and paying your rent, giving things where you can 
assign a specific dollar value to them that are considered. You 
know, basically, if you have the money in hand or that service was 
provided, it is the same thing. It is the more nebulous services of 
saymg I took someone and signed their kids up for school, I took 
them to the doctor, I did these things that are not counted in that. 

Mr LuNGREN. What if someone supplies housing for them, but it 
is not actually a rental unit? 

Ms Rhea. I am not 100 percent sure on that technically of how 
that is provided. Our experience is that, in most cases, they are 
gomg out and renting apartments or houses, and that is where we 
deal with it most often. So, in terms of that specific technicality, it 
is not something we run across a whole bunch. So I don't know the 
answer to that. 

Mr LuNGREN Mr. Hawkes made the representation that certain 
services in kind which do contribute to the support of refugees are, 
under California law, not counted in determining their eligibility. 

Ms, Rhea. And those are those other type of services that I was 
just speaking of, that the voluntary agencies do do that you can't 
assign. 

Mr LuNGREN. But I mean taking somebody to the doctor and 
then being responsible for paying for it? 

Ms Rhea, No. It is more that kind of support service of getting 
them set up and ready to go, taking them to jobs, interviews, those 
types of activities. How do you assign a dollar value to that? 

Mr LuNGREN. I guess I would like to ask a generic question to 
the entire panel It goes along with what the chairman has just 
asked I keep hearing a couple of things. One is that ma>be we 
could do some of these things you suggest. However, not all volun- 
tary agencies are the same and not all are similarly qualified. 
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I was under the assumption that a match was made between a 
voluntary agency and an individual to be resettled. That is, that 
the assumption upon which we acted was that a voluntary agency 
that could handle that individual was the one given the responsi- 
bility for resettling that individual. Is not that the basis lipon 
which this whole operation is supposed to be working? 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. The voluntary agencies, as far as I know, and I 
certainly know my own best, will not place a client, a refugee, in a 
place where they don't think they have the capacity to resettle, 
and we shouldn't. 

I think I would like to respond to the two earlier questions that 
you put to us. One, I don't think one needs to have a professional 
m social work, a lawyer or an attorney level of staff, to do good 
case management. I come from a service delivery system that is 
highly professionalized in the social worker/vocational worker 
sense. I think good case management can be done by people who 
are informed and intelligent about what their responsibilities are. I 
don't think that any local affiliate that is incapable of performing 
that basic case management function, whether it is a congressional 
model or an agency model, ought to be receiving refugees for reset- 
tlement. 

With respect to your other question about language with money 
along side of it, that said that refugees would be ineligible for a 
period of time for public cash assistance and that there would be 
sufficient funds, I don't want to foreclose it. A lot depends on how 
that language is wcrded. A lot depends on that. I don't think we 
need to go that far in order to deal with the problem that we now 
have, but I wouldn't foreclose the possibilities that there are some 
ways of putting that kind of a thing together that would be accept- 
able to everybody. 

Mr. LUNGREN. I appreciate that. I just don't know what the solu- 
tion is. I mean, we have testimony here— Mr. Zukerman, your testi- 
mony talks about California's 85.4 percent cash assistance utiliza- 
tion rate for refugees. The national average is 37.7 if California's 
statistics are excluded. And then we always get this: California's 
experience distorts perceptions of the national resettlement pro- 

f:am. California's got 40 percent of those people who are resettled, 
mean, it makes up the great bulk of the program, and that means 
we have to attend to it. 
Mr. Zukerman. You are quite right. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I would love it if the California experience were 
37.7 percent, but it isn't. I think if 40 percent of all of the refugees 
weren't in California, the refugees would be resettled more success- 
fully in all areas of the country and we would have these rates 
down, but that is just not where we are. I mean, we are grasping 
for trying to find solutions. Every time we make a suggestion, what 
we get is, well, yes, that is a good idea, but we don't think we can 
work it, and what we need to do is study another 2 years. 

Mr. Zukerman. No; we are not talking about studying. We are 
talking about doing things that are we pretty confident in a major 
way will bring the numbers down. 

The reason we refer to the effect on the national picture of the 
California experience is because, first of all, the program is work- 
ing in a heck of a lot more States than it isn't working. We think 
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that dealing with national solutions to problems that are not of a 
national nature, although their dimensions are large, is the wrong 
way to go. 

Mr. LXJNGREN. Let me just say in response to this and something 
Ms. Rhea said, and it is something that is absolutely true, that part 
of the reason we have the rates we have in California is due to the 
fact that many of the people who have been unsuccessful in your 
supposedly successful States have left and come to California. We 
didnt resettle 40 percent of the refugees on first resettlement. 
Many of them came secondarily. So manv States can say we have 
done a far better job than you have, California, but their lack of 
success has gone tx) California. 

I would argue that our high welfare payments attract people. I 
mean, they attract Americans who were born here. There is no 
reason why they wouldn't attract people who 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. They also have some nice weather and some 
beautiful places to live. 

Mr. LuNGREN. I understand all that. But if we cut our welfare 
rates in half, we would still be in the top third within the United 
States. All I am saying is there are a whole lot of reasons, and the 
California situation cannot be isolated by saying that somehow it 
does not relate to the national experience, because, in fact, we are 
impacted by other States when they are not successful, and we in 
California then have the higher rates. 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. I agree that that is a very important factor. 

Mr LuNGREN. There are some serious problems that we have to 
% deal with here. I don't know. I have been working with the chair- 
man on this, and I don't want to be cynical about it, b.^t its been 7 
years, and maybe I will be here 7 years from now and wo will still 
be talking about the same dependency and how somehow one solu- 
tions didn't work. There is something very different in the experi- 
ence we have had with refugee resettlement over the last decade 
than anything we experienced before. I know part of \t is because 
of the nature of the refugee population and the circumstances 
under which they came here. 

Mr. ZUKERMAN. And the rate at which they came. 

Mr. Mazzou, The gentleman's time has expired. We will just 
continue, if you wish. 

Mr. Silverman, you seem to have indicated 

Mr. Silverman. Two things. One, if you barred refugees for the 
first 90 days, presumably it would be from the Federal programs, 
and they would still be eligible for programs such as general assist- 
ance under State and local law. 

Mr. LuNGREN. We would grant authority, as we tried in the im- 
migration bill, to give that authority to the State and local govern- 
ments if they wished to pursue it. 

Mr. Silverman. I think what you are looking for, what we are 
all looking for, are performance standards for reception and place- 
ment. We have a great big grab bag. We have no way of saying, 
look, you don t have the capacity to do good reception and place- 
ment in Garden City and, tnerefore, we will not give you money. 
What is reception and placement 

Mr Mazzou. Let me just stop you at that point. Mi. Silverman. I 
am curious about that. Why is it that no one has the opportunity, 
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the knowledge or the courage or something to tell some voluntary 
agency, you are just not cutting the mustard and, from now on, no 
more R&P grants? What keeps Mr. Purcell, whoever approves 
these things, from saying no, just simply no? Is it peer pressure? Is 
it part of this Refugee, Inc. 

Mr. Silverman. It may be. I think that the Bureau of Reception 
and Replacement has made tremendous strides in the past year in 
specifying in the cooperative agreement what activities constitute 
reception and placement. The missing link, the link that is present 
in the so-called Chicago project, is that the local VOLAG's are 
given sufficient staffing, sufficient funding to conduct those respon- 
sibilities which are specified. I think the issue is that we have 
never addressed how much staff does it take or how much does it 
cost to conduct sound reception and placement. 

Mr. Mazzoli. This gets back to what I have said before, and I 
have been, you know, criticized for saying it. It is the fact that we 
let our soft heart get in the way of our hard head. It is just that we 
say there is nothing more laudable, more noble, more moral in the 
Judeo-Christian ethic than to take care of the people like this, ana 
so we say anyone who is willing to come on, and we don't get criti- 
cal, we don't look over their shoulder, and we don't ask for ac- 
countability. You were here when I asked Mr, Purcell why they are 
only now getting around to requiring detailed accounting proce- 
dures and responsibility and reporting standards. So it has taken a 
long time. I don't know that there is any excuse for it, except the 
reason that there hasn t been any string pulled before is because 
everybody has been afraid to pull the string. It would be wrong, it 
would be a reneging of our commitment to take care of the op- 
pressed. 

Well, you know, just like Dan was saying, eventually the Ameri- 
can people are going to say the heck with the oppressed, we are 
oppressed too, it is a waste of a lot of money, and a lot of people 
are getting rich— you know, groups of people like ours with $500 
suits on, and so forth— you say, look, we are all part of the bu- 
reaucracy. How can we get down to the situation where there is 
not this bureaucracy? Let me ask you and then Mr. Zukerman. 

Mr. Silverman. I fear that the string to pull is an expensive 
string. If you replicate the Chicago project under a Lungren type of 
amendment, you are talking about an additional $35 million. You 
are talking about $21 million in staff and another $14 million in 
additional 

Mr. Mazzou. We are talking about billions that have been 
wasted, so isn't that a cost effective use of money? 
Mr. Silverman. It helps. 
Mr. Mazzou. Thank you. 
Mr. Zukerman. 

Mr. Zukerman. I would hesitate to say that the hard head is not 
also a part of the Judeo-Christian tradition. I think it is a balance 
that is required, not one or the other. 

Mr. Mazzou. I agree with you. 

Mr. Zukerman. Second, it seems to me that all of us are being 
snowed under by an enormous amount of accounting for what v/e 
put into the operation, and not very much has ever been tried out 
in the way of being held accountable for what we produce, any of 
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us, I think performance standards are something that will help 
rescue us. I think the reluctance to pull the string is because there 
is an unfairness in that— wonder of wonders, ask around this room, 
nobody has ever defined for any particular refugee group what 
good resettlement outcomes are. 

Mr. Mazzou. No; it is not hard. If they go on welfare and are on 
welfare forever, it is not a good settlement contract. 

Mr. ZuKERMAN. What is a reasonable time to be on welfare? Mr. 
Congressman, what I am saying is it is a tough job which we ought 
to be doing and have done. That is the way we will be able objec- 
tively to say to people, you do measure up in the work that you do 
and you don't. Otherwise, we are going to forever be snowed under 
by paperwork requirements for what we are putting in, and people 
will feel frustrated, as we all do, about not having made enough 
progress. 

Mr. Mazzou. I appreciate that. It is certainly sad from the stand- 
point of one with the experience in the field, as well as the person- 
al devotion to trying to do the best job possible. But I think that, as 
we say, a war is too important to be left just to the generals. I 
think sometimes resettlement is too important just to be left to the 
professionals and the voluntary agencies, because they can compli- 
cate things intensely, because this is part of the experience. We are 
all part of the bureaucracy. Just like people have to look at Con- 
gress from the outside to tell us how to reorganize ourselves, we 
can't see from within. We have personal friendships. We have cer- 
tain historical weaknesses. We have certain deferences which are 
built into the system, and we can't say no sometimes. People from 
the outside suggest to us to whom to say no. 

So sometimes, I would say, with all respect to you, we from the 
outside who don't understand all the problems are better able to 
suggest solutions because we are not so confused. We don't have 
too many of these elements swirling in cur heads. But we are not 
so unmindful of our need to hear you that we don't have meetings 
like this so we can analyze our own thoughts in connection with 
and against the backdrop of what the professionals have to say. 

Having said that, I really do appreciate the testimony from the 
three of you. Any additional information— you all, I think, sat 
through the hearing— anything that would develop from what the 
earlier panel said that you would like to amplify, we would love to 
have it. It will be made a part of the record. It can be an informal 
response, but we are trying to do our best to do a good job, and we 
v/ill need your help. 

[The following prepared statements were submitted by the wit- 
nesses for the record:] 
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Prepared Statement or Karl D. Zukerman, Chairman, CJommittee on Migration 

AND RsrUOEE AF7AIR8, INTERACTION 

I am Karl 0. Zukerran, Chaiman of the Cownittee on Migration and Refugee Affairs 

of InterAction. Twelve merters of the Cormittee historically have borne the 

responsibility for resettling refugees in the United States. There are other 

voluntary agencies who are mcnbers of the Comraittee which have a strong although 

not operational interest in the resettlement of refugees. This morning I am testifying 

on behalf of the following agencies directly involved in refugee resettlement; 

American Council for Nationalities Service 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees 

Buddhist Council for Refugee Rescue and Resettlement 

Church World Service 

HIAS (Hebrew Inmigrant Aid Society) 

International Rescue Confnittee 

Lutheran Irnigration and Refugee Service 

United States Catholic Conference 

Polish A':%rican Immigration and Relief Co<TS!)ittee 

The Presiding Bishop's Fund for World Relief 

Tolstoy Foundation 

World Relief of the National Association of Evangelicals 
We appreciate this opportunity to present our views to the Subcoiwittee as a part 
of its consideration of the reauthorization of the Refugee Act of 1980. 

Kr. Chairnan, we have worked with and testified before t' .s Co'nmittee on nuTierouS 
occasions and have seen a nu'^ber of significant irprover^ents in the refugee re- 
settler-ent progran as result of the work of this Corinittee. Our coTsents this 
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morning are intended to contribute to the continuation of injproveinent in the domestic 
resettlement prograsi. 

The principles and programs embodied in this act are testimony to the position of 
leadership our countrj^ has taken in response to the continuing global refugee 
crisis. Our exanple, if followed by other enlightened nations, will help to create 
better conditions for refugees. Moreover, it nx)St assuredly stands as an expression 
of our highest moral convictions. We in the voluntary agency coninunity wholeheartedly 
Support the reauthorization of the Act for a minimitn of two years. 

He voluntary aqencies continue to be deeply concerned by the high utilization of 
public cash assistance by refugees in certain areas of the country. We emphasize 
"certain" because refugee resettleirent, in our view, is working very well in many 
areas while in so^ others there is an over utilization of cash assistance. For 
example, California's cash assistance utilization rate for refugees .n FY 1984 
was 85.4% corT'pared to an overall national rate of 37.7%, if California's statistics 
are excluded. California's experience distorts perceptions of the national 
resettler^ent program. 

We know that cash assistance Is overused in so'^e other areas of the country. 
Where such overuse does take place, it can, in large measure, be attributed to 
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sane cofflbinatlon of Inadequate mechanises to provide for needed transitional 
assistance for refugees and either the absence of case nanagement planning 
for the Individual refugee or diffuse authority and responsibility for Im- 
plementing that plan. 

It is one thing to have identified these problem areas. It Is another thing, 
however, to design effective solutions. This requires the design and testing 
of a nunber of alternative approaches. While the reauthorization of the 
Refugee Act was not passed by the full Congress In 1984, the House version 
did give us the Fish amendinent which subsequently was attached by Senator Hllson 
to the Continuing Resolution under which the resettlement program now operates. 
As you are aware, this amendment mandates thit the Admin ibtr^t ion test alternative 
approaches to the use of public cash assistance. 

In our view, this legislation will enable us to do what all of us agree Is 
necessary. Even before the enactment of this amend'rent, the voluntary agencies 
were searching for alternative means of resettlement. In cooperation with the 
Department of State and the Illinois State Coordinator's office, six of the 
resettlement agencies have developed the Chicago Resettlement Demonstration Project 
to test certain hypotheses about the resettler^nt process that we hope will lead to 
earlier self-sufficiency among refugees in Chicago and provide some model approaches 
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that can be replicated in other areas of the country. The voluntary agencies 
are now working individually and collaboratively to design alternative approaches 
to refugee resettlement under the Wilson/Fish amend-uent. These include several 
methods of providing transitional assistance and various models of case management. 
Based on our experience, we believe that there is no single, ideal method of 
transitional assistance or case management that wil'. be equally effective in all 
circumstances. 

Thus, we now have the legislative tool — the mandate — to address the persistent 
problem of high utilization of cash assistance. Therefore, we do not believe that 
additional statutory language is necessary, at this time, to reduce refugee eligibility 
for public cash assistance. The reiuUj> of uur detr.onstration projects may substantiate 
the need for subsequent legislative language, but these projects must be allowed to 
run their course. Until the results are in, further legislation addressing the 
utilization of cash assistance will be counterproductive and possibly complicate the 
tasks of the voluntary agencies, 

We do think, however, that legislative language changes would facilitate more effective 
case managenent by the voluntary agencies. By case managefnent we mean: 1) planning 
with and for the refugee,even before his day of arrival, how he will achieve economic 
and social self-sufficiency, 2) requiring that service providers, public and private. 
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respect and assist in the carrying out of the plan, and, final Ij^, 3) coordinating 
of the plan's implementation by the sponsoring voluntary dgency. 

In this context, we suggest that the Contnittee consider language that would require 
each agency to develop, monitor and coordinate a resettlement plan for each refugee. 
Such legislative language will greatly strengthen the voluntary agencies' ability to 
assist the refugee to achieve self-sufficiency. It is important to emphasize that 
the voluntary agencies are only one partner In the resettlement picture. When the 
different partners operate from different permises with little or no communication 
and often at cress purposes, refugee resettlement suffers. 

Increased cooperation between the government and the private sector has led to a 
much strengthened resettlement program. We are by no means finished with the task. 
At the same time, we can take satisfaction in some of the results of our work. 
Des 1 traumas of dislocation, family separation, disorientation and worse, 
refugees increasingly are achieving self-sufficiency and becoming an integral part 
of this society. Success stories abound, telling of achievements of individuals and 
groups of refugees and of the contribution and sacrifice made by thousands of private 
citizens to help the refugees* acculturation into American society. 

We look forward to the challenges of the next two years. We are convinced that various 
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'models of case management and provision of transitional assistance will emerqe 



that win strengthen the resettlement process. We all will be well served by such 
results, especially refugees. American Is a great human mosaic continuing to welcome 
the suffering and the oppressed and affording them the chance to forge new lives on 
these shores, enriched by freedom and the limitless opportunity to achieve their 
potential. He are proud to play our part In this historic process. 
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Prepared Statement of Gregory L. Cousr, DmecioR, Ilunois Department of 

PuBUC Aid 



Mr. Chaiman an<J *k',?irs of tne Comittec, I am pleased to testify oefore 
you on behalf of Gregory L. Coler, Director of tne Illinois Department of 
Public Aid. Hy testimony will be In support of H.R. 1452, the reauthorization 
of the Refugee Act of 1980. 

As we approach the tenth anniversary of the fall of Saigon, It Is 
appropriate that Congress reauthorize this Act, which stands as a positive 
legacy of the Southeast Asian refugees to all peoples seeking refuge. Uhen I 
appeared before the Conmlttee In 1980, nty colleagues and I asked for the 
opportunity to bring order and efficacy to refugee resettlement. Now, six 
years later, I am pleased to say that the Act works, that through the 
extraordinary coordination of federal, state, and local government resources 
with those of the private sector, the Refugee Act of 1980 has successfully 
expedited the achievement of self-reliance for hundreds of thousands of 
refugees. Moreover, the program Initiatives we have developed for refugees 
have led the way to new strategies for serving other disadvantaged and 
low-Income residents. 

Illinois has fully supported the humanitarian effort to resettle, 
refugees. Since 1975, we have received nearly 50,000 persons from more than 
18 different nations. Including 441 unaccompanied minors. Of 10,043 
three-year time eligible refugees, 3,776 persons or 37.6 percent require 
public cash assistance. Fifty -two percent of the ca:ieload is children. Of 
15,257 post-36 month Southeast Asian refugees, only 1,063 persons or 6.9 
percent still require assistance. The 6.9 percent Is well below the 10 
percent dependency rate for Illinois residents. 

In the hope It will be useful to you In your deliberations, I briefly note 
what we consider to be strengths of our system: 

1. Welfare Case Management ; In order to receive cash assistance 
a refugee must enroll In a prc-deslgnated refugee-specific 
case management program. Ue have clear, mandated procedures 
for regular client-agency contact to monitor client progress, 
and to minimize duplication of services. 



Our voluntary agency (volag) case management contracts In 
Chicago provide continuity between reception and placement 
and longer term adjustment services. 



2. Comprehensive Services ; In our system, service delivery 
begins with a comprehensive plan to address the Individual's 
adjustment. Instruction, and employment needs. The needs are 
addressed simultaneously and In a coordinated fashion, with 
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all support services ancillary to the goal of early 
employment. It is our understanding that in other locales 
agencies use sequential service delivery designs which 
postpone entered employment. 



By contractually coordinating services, we are able to tie 
services together that customarily are free-standing. For 
example, vocational training agencies share responsibility 
for job placement and thus have greater concern for the 
nature and quality of training. 



3. Performance Requirements ; In Illinois various strategies 
have been used to strengthen service provider accountability 
and effectiveness: 



a. Standardized client-based data collection assures 
greater accountability ot staff and agency 
performance. It also provides a range of 
client/service characteristics important to agency 
supervision, client tracking, and overall program 
planning. With aggregate data collection client 
tracking is not possible. 

b. Coordinated training and information dissemination 
works toward clients getting tne same "message" 
(i.e. early employment) from each service provider 
and also enables the professionalization of 
resettlement staff. 

c. Targeted client characteristics enable the 
"prioritization of clients (especially those "hard 
to place" in jobs) and service track 
differentiation (addressing client need rather than 
treating all refugees generically). 

d. Mandated curriculum design focuses English language 
training ana orientation activities on tne 
employment goal. We do not fund generic English as 
a second langauge. Ue fund "Work English", 
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pre-employment ESL, vocational ESL, and job 
club/job workshop, vocational training Is 
generally acconpinled by vocational English 
language training. 

e. Performance Standards are mandated by IDPA that 
provide cash bonuses for exceeding required job 
placement levels, cash penalties for falling, and 
clear definition of cause to terminate contracts. 

As evidenced In Illinois and elsewhere, the Refugee Act and the 
Administrative support of ORR/DHHS have provided the resources state and 
local government require to conduct effective long-tenn resettlement. 

To be sure, problems still exist. In particular, major Issues remain 
unresolved In the first stage of resettlement - reception and placement. 
Refugee Income maintenance policies for the Initial resettlement period 
differ dramatically from one volag to another. The degree of 
professionalized service delivery differs from one local volag to another. 
It Is most Important that the best reception and placement takes place 
through local agencies with adequate administrative resources and staff. 
Currently the funding of reception and placement Is Inadequate to Implement 
the Lungren amendment. In particular. It does not provide sufficient funding 
for staff, and thus no legal accountability for service delivery. 

In this regard, the proposed Lungren amendment draws sharp focus on the 
problem and merits serious consideration. I submit, however, that the 
Implications of the amendment require careful scrutiny before it Is 
Implemented. 

If the volags are responsible for refugee Income maintenance for 90 days: 

Will the federal government assure an adequate reception and 
placement stipend to enable successful performance? 
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What are "basic needs"? Does meeting the "basic needs" 
include providing medical assistance? If so, tt what cost and 
through what funding mechanism? 

Will the volags be provided with adequate reception and 
placement staff resources at the local level to conduct 
effective resettlement? 

Who will monitor the provision of case management services and 
equitible income maintenance? 

Can the states be assured of coordination between the 
reception and placement process currently under the Department 
of State and the ORR-funded services at HHS? 

If volags do not sustain basic needs during the first 90 days 
what is their liability? Will welfare systems be assured of 
reimbursement for those pre-90 d^ refugees who are eligible 
for assistance under state or local law? 

We request that Conmittee discussion makes clear the intent of Congress on 
these issues. 

In my Judgement, administrative resources do not exist at the federal 
level, nor at the national and local volag levels to assure accountable, 
nationwide implementation of the Lungren amendment. 



If this 90-day strategy is to be adopted, we recomnend as a first step 
that Congress conduct a management study to determine where at the federal 
level reception and placement can best be administered. This question, raised 
by 6A0 in 1982 has not been directly considered. Should this domestic 
responsibility remain with the Department of State or be transferred to qrr? 
What new staffing will be required for monitoring this effort? 



As GAO noted, it does not make sense for a vital segment of the domestic 
assistance program to be administered by a federal agency without domestic 
program experience and with extremely limited monitoring capacity. By the 
same token, we know that the states and ORR are being judged by their 
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performance In reducing dependency rates. Yet neither the states nor ORR nave 
iity authorlt^y to hold volags accountable for performance of reception and 
placetnent grants, and that performance Is critical to welfare utilization. 

We recommend as a second step that careful consideration be given to the 
local volag requirements for effective Implementation of the Lungren 
Amendment. It Is not clear to me how additional responsibilities can be laid 
upon the local volags without knowing how much It ifill cost to be reasonably 
certain of success. The Chicago Resettlement Demonstration Project, about 
which I win entertain questions, should provide an Initial test case as a 
point of departure. 

In closing. It Is clear that world conditions will require us to sustain a 
resettlement program for some years Into the future. We know the Refugee Act 
will pemlt successful Implementation. We know that 36 months of federal 
reimbursement for state Income maintenance costs Is reasonable and proper. We 
support the Chairman's position prohibiting block grant distribution of 
refugee social service funds. We know that the Investment in. effective 
refugee social services leads to reduced welfare utilization. 

We ask for formal reauthorization so that we can more readily pursue 
further Improvements, continue to serve the needs of existing refugees In a 
more stable atmosphere, and be prepared to address the Inevitable arrival of 
new refugees. 

On behalf of the Director Coler, I thank you for your consideration of 
these comments. I welcome any questions you might have. 
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RED bTATIMlNT OP RaCHKL Rhi 

Intkrgovermmkntal Affairs, 




Mr» OiMnrBn, menbers of the fiuboormdttoo, I am Rudiel Rhea and I am fran the 
Coaity Executive's office in Santa Clara Oocnty, California. Before ny current 
positiai, I was in the California state Office of Refugee Services. I am 
appearing on behalf of the National Assodaticn of CbinUes (NACO)! NflO) 
strongly si^jports reauthorizing the Refugee Act of 1980. In ny testircny, I will 
focus on the need for ocntinued federal finding and the need for state and local 
administrators to have the f lexibiUty to determine the nost efficient, ef fecuve, 
and equitable methods to use these finds, ihese things are essenUal if refugee 
welfare dependency is to be reduocd and eocnonlc sel£-.*ufficiency achieved. 
the: fedsral budget 

Underlying ny oonncnts on the Refugee Act is NACO's poeiUcn on the overall 
fiscal 1986 budget. We have adopted an across-the-board frxjeze, with the 
exoepUcn of means- tested enUtlements. ihis poUcy will ccntinue the intergovern- 
mental partaier3hip in reducing the deficit and meeting the criUcal needs of our 
nation's disadvantaged. NACo's poUcy also reooyiizes the need foe current levels 
of fading to protect our ability to iiiplement existing federal mandates. 1 have 
attached a cqy of our budget policy to ny testimony. This budget policy aid the 
enphasxs cn maintaining current funding respcnsibiliUes and local control over 
program adnmistration applies to refugee rescttlcront. 



*mE umcm. assooation of ooamES k ihe cnly national organizaiicn 

REPRESEimNG OOCNTY GOVERNMSNT IN THE UJITCD STATES. OHRaXH IIS mfiOSHIP, 
URBAN, SUBURBAN KID RURAL COCtmES JOIN lOSBIHER TO BUIIO EFFECTVE, RESFCNSIVE, 
COlxm (XVERTWHNT. IHE OQALS OF TOE CRGVJI2ATI0N ARE TO: I«>RCWB OOUTIY 
OCVERMJ^OT; SHWE AS THE NATXCOAL SPOKES^S^N FOR OXNIY GCMRMNT; ACT AS A 
LIAISCN BETWEEH THE NATION'S aXNnES AND OTHER LEVELS CP OCVEPN^E«TJ ACHIEVE 
PUBUC UOSRSTANDING CF tIHE ROI£ OF OXNTIES IN OHE FEEERAL SYSIOJ. 
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WCo's Support for reauthonzaUcn includes tbs follcwing reconnendaUcxid. 

1. Tcupeted Assi5t<jnoe and social services fmding should bo maintained at 
cuzroit levels and Targeted Assistance should be reauthorized £or the life 
of the Act. 

2. The provisions of the Act requiring social services finds to be focused en 
eiployn^t related services should be emsnded to restoze to states and 
counties the flexibility to detenrane the ncist appro{»:iate neais to achieve 
refugee self-sufficiency. 

3. Full federal reirbursenent for the costs of cash and redical assistance 
should be continued for at least 36 rcnths after entry. 

4. Ihe proposed provisions of the Act requiring the volaitary agencies to be 
respor^ible for the refugees for the first 90 days they aie in the oointry 
should iricl«<is as^uianoes that states and couities will be fully reinbursed 
for any cash, nedical, or social services assistance provi<fed during that 
period. 

^. Ihe use of preventative health funds should be expanded to include health 
assessncnt and follow -tp care for non-ocnrxra cable diseases and health 
conditions. 

6. Ihe cost of providing su^srt services to refi^ees oi SSI should be paid 
from the SSI funds and not from refu^ social services funds. 

During the past 18 rcnths the refugee situation in rnany counties vras beooming 
more std^le and iriarjageable. Ihis was dx£ to the relative stability of social 
servioes funds, the infusion of Tar^ted Assistance finds, and the ability to 
begin to effect! v?el> coordinate integrate refugee servioes. Recent actions 
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and prcposals by the Adronistratlcn have caused nQjor cutbacks in services* 
Since refi^ee adrtl&sicns are a federal dedslcn, the federal govenvnent jnuct 
provide the authority and resources to state and couity gsfvciment to ensure the 
e;q:editlc«3 resettlencnt of all refugees. 
T?.RGErreD ASSISTft?3CE AND SOCIAL SERVICER 

Ihc Adianistration has proposed In the F£ 86 budget to reduce the 
ajpprcprlated $50 milllan in FV 85 fvj>ds for targeted asslstenoe hy the aromt 
of fY 84 iimlcs which were authoriaed by Congress to be spent by Scptcnber 30, 
1985. This proposal ocnfUcts with the fY 85 Continuing Resoluticn directing 
<X^ not to reduce the allocatlcns of iY 85 finds on the basis of 1984 funds 
earned over or previously ocrmttted. In addition, the Mmnlstraticn has 
proposed to reduce social services finding by 37 percent. 

NACo urges that Targeted Assistance for liqpacted oointies be reauthorized 
and that finding for all refugee services be naintained at the current levels 
and in accordance with the clearly stated intent in the Continuing Fesoluticn. 
Iht AdnuiiS txati cr» incorrectly assures that Targeted Assistance is no longer 
necessary and social services f uids can be reduced because of a decreased 
demand for services and a decline in new arrivals. Ihls view Is also incon- 
sistent with this sybccmiattee s Intent. Waiting lists for services ccntinue 
to exist in most inpacted oointics. Ibe refugees that are now being served 
are not cnly the new arrivals but also those who have been waiting years for 
services to be available, including seccndary migranti?, tijne-e:g>ired# aid the 
hard-to-serve Icng tenri welfare recipients. In fact, over SO percent of the 
Targeted Assistance clients in Ssita Clara 0>2ity have been in the U.S. for 
over three years. 
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85/15 RBQU^RE^EI^^ for social services 

Ihe Adnuiistraticn has recently inplenentod a 85/lS peixsent split o£ social 
servioes funds which Xs Inccnsistent with Cczv"essi.c«al Intent. Ihis requires that 
85 percent o£ the social services fuids must be used for cnploymsnt directed 
servioes and IS percent foe other necessary services. NACg agrees that the goal 
of these funds Is to roXe refugees self -sufficient. But, the 85/15 xequirarcnt is 
aibitraxy. It has foidsjnzitally mdenilned the states and the counties* abilities 
to adiomstex tlie program and expedite refu^ self -sufficiency and i^iores the 
ncn-enplcyrcnt aspect of resettlesnent. 

California was ireridated to mplenent this requirement in October 1984. The 
UTpact of this requirement is the folloong: 

* Funding for health servioes has been reduced 75 percent. 

* &ily refugees enrolled in training ray receive health accessing services. 
Spouses, children, and other fanlly rerbers are ineligible. In nost cases, 
no alternative servioes are available. 

* All rental health and social adjustoent services have been eluranated. 
Yet, the law specifically includes these servioes. 

* Title XX servioes for refugees have 'seen reduced by 30-40 percent. 

* All servioes in counties with smaller refugee populations have been 
eliranated. 

* Etis.Tantled integrated service delivery systers. 

The requirements for the 85/15 split signals CRR's ab^danent of full 
respcnsibility for the costs of providing ordinary Title XX servioes such as 
child protective services end discounts the direct role that health ^id mental 
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health services have in helping refugees becane self-sufficient* IXirthenrore, 
it igiores the varying needs and circuTstanaes anong refugee grtxps, states, 
end localities. Effective rescttlerent noans that the overall service neo^ 
of all refugees nust be met and not just the potentially csiployable. 

It is paradoxical that the Adninistration advocates reducing federal 
/randates and increasing local coitrol and yet CRR has randated just the cpposite. 
U\Co urges that Ccngress restore the states' and the cointies' flexibility to 
determine which social services prograns should be fxrtded to meet the self- 
sufficiency needs of a variety of refugee pcpulations. Counties, in coqperaticn 
and oocardijiatiai urith Icxal servioe providers, industry representatives, refugee 
ccmniruty leaders end voluntary ager»3.es, are in the best position to cbtemune 
the pnonty needs of their refugee population and establish in their plans the 
proper imx of services to be offered. 
VOmm^ RESETILPgl^ AGENCY RESPQSIBIIJT^ 

Ihe Admnistxatlon and H.R. 1452 prcposes to note the volcntary resettlement 
ageriC*.&s Xegally and financially xespcnsiblc for nsetutg needs of the refugees for 
the first 90 days they are in tne oouritry, NACo s\$3ports this cjcnoept and would 
like the follo^ang assurances: 

1. State and comties will be fully reinbursed for any cash, medical or 
services assistance provided during the 90 d^ period. 

2. If a refugee mgrates to another state during the 90 day penod, the volag 
continues to be l^ally respcnsible and will have the ability to transfer 
necessary resources frcrj one state to another. 
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S$I_SlgPORT SSRVK 



Qie of the services avatlablo to refugees who reoexve SSI is In-^iote Support 
Services (mss) . IHSS enables caretaters to core Into a disabled perscn's hare 
and provide services. IHSS prcvides an altemaUve to very ccstly institu- 
ticnalizaticn- CXun:ently, a large percentage of the cost of IHSS for refugees 
is paid by soaal services finds. In California, because the 15 percent finds 
used to pay IHSS are not adequate. State General Funds irust be used. CurrcnUy, 
mss cost for refugees in California is aFproxlirotely $4.S mtliion ainually aid 
it is growing at an annual rate of 10 percent. Ihis is the fastest growing part 

m 

of the refugee program. Most refugees receiving IHSS will never beocne self- 
sufficient. In California 95 percent of the refugees receiving IHSS are eldsrly 
and severely disabled, with the increased enphasis cn using social services 
funds for eTplcyncnt related services, it is inapprcprlate to use these f tnds for 
SSI mss refugee recipients. In addition, since it is a federal decision to 
resettle ref i^ees in need of these services, state and couity foids should not be 
required to be used. NACo reconrends that the cost of In-Hcne support services 
for refugees should be paid for SSI finds. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes ny reiiarks. NACo looks forward to working with 
you and other risrbers of Congress to secure reauthorizaucn of the Refugee Act. 
I would be happy to answer any questions you ray have. 
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NACo 

STATEhENT ON THE FISCAL 1986 BUDGET 
• <* • 

Tho nation's county govern;nent» support tha reduction of the 
federal deficit. Uo recognize the criticel need for e long-term 
deficit redaction progrerrii end ws stend reedy to work uith the 
Congress end the Administ ret ion to develop such e progrem* 

Counties heve ectively perticipeted in developing e solution 
to the nation's fiscel problems. Since th'e' lets 1970s, the 

Netionel Assocetion of Counties CNACo) hes supported cuts in « 
certein federel domestic essistence progrems end hes worked with 
the Admin istret.ion to shere the bUrden in federel attempts to 
belence. the netionel budgets 

In eccepting our feir'shere of this burden, our efforts heve a 
been guided by the A&soc ietion ' s. .pol icy stetement on 
decentralization, which seeks to recognize end preserve the role 
of generel purpose locel governments as the principel public 
service delivery unit. 

lie reaffirm these princip.les end continue to support 
decentrel izet ion proposals that incorporete -them. 

Recognizing the need of each level of government to shere 
the burden in decreesing the national deficit, NACo supports* a 
freeze for the Fiscel yeer 1986 federal budget es opposed to deep 
cuts in individuel progrem arees. 

However, NACo meinteins its position thet means tested 
essistence progrems critical to the heelth end welfere of the 
poor, sick end elderly should not be subject to e freez?. 

In eddition, NACo supports 1986 funding levels that protect 
the cepecity of stete end local governments to meet mandates 
imp'^sed by the federal government end federel and stete courts. 
NACo supports ed justing mendetes to eccommodete aveileble 
funding. 

Finelly, NACo meinteins thet budget reductions must bo 
carefully considered within the context of federel teK policy 
chenges. Chenges in Federal tex expenditures or efforts to reise 
revenue should not preempt the tex and Financing capacity, of 
loce 1 government . 

Ue further believe thet reforms in tax policy should enhence 
locel government revenue capacity so thet counties cen assume the 
new responsibilities generated by federal end state government 
decentre 1 izet ion end by mends tes initieted.by the federal and 
state government end' the courts* 
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January 14, 1985 

NACq 1986 Budget Prioritiet 

Too Priopit ies * 

1.. General Revenue Sharino (GR5) » , 

NACo supports continuation of full funding of the GRS 
program at 54. 6 billion. This funding is essential to 
counties in providing education, public safety, health 
care, and other basic services. 

2. Medicaid 

NACo urges that the funding mechanism be retained, with 
no cuts in the federal match. .That will preserve the 
entitlement nature of the program and allow for the 
provision of health care based on need. Cuts in 
Medicaid, the only public health insurance program for 
the poor^ further shifts costs to all counties and 
jeopardizes the viability of public health care 
faci 1 it ies. 

5- Community Development Block Grant (COBG) 

NACo supports current funding of t3. 5 billion. More than 
100 counties receive entitlement grants and hundreds . 
more are funded through the state program.. IncrrasinQ 
participation, rising costs, and growing demands 
resulting from cuts in other social progrcms heve 
already impeded efforts to rehabilitate blighted 
neighborhoods and housing for the poor. 

4, Rurel PrOQrftms 

Poverty, poor living conditions and economic stagnation 
ere most pervasive in rural areas where the local tax 
base and revenue raising capacity are severely limited. 
Farm failures and the inability to attract non-farm 
industry at a result of a lack of facilities to support 
such industry creates serious problems for rural 
community eeonomic self-sufficiency. Consequently, NACo 
supports the retention of adequate funding of those 
farm and development programs that encourage economic 
growth and stability in rural areas, ineluding the 
continuation of the Small 8usin*ss Adrrn ni s t rat ion and 
Frr.HA programs. 
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?. Ha>& Tranatt 

NACo supports federal assifttance X^o mass transit at 
approximately $4.? billion (as authorized in the 
SurTace Transportation Assistance Act of 1^82). Urban ^ 
suburban and rural counties depend on these funds for 
the provision of basic transportation services to the 
general public and special populations. Cuts would 
result in increased operating costs ancj fare increases. 



Othgr Priorito Interest's 

Ps^Mted Hou&inp 

As home 1 essness and overcrowding continue to increasei 
It IS essential that the t? billion current funding 
lev/el for assisted housing be retained. Housing has 
already teken drastic cuts in previous budget years. 

Emotovmenf Training Ppo9roms 

NACo supports maintaining at least the current level of 
funding for jobs programs targeted to needy individuals. 
Ue therefore oppose terminating the (1.4 billion for Job 
Corps and funding reductions in the Dislocated Uorker 
end National Employment and Training Programs. NACo 
further supports continuation of the AFDC Uork Incentive 
(UIN) programi as the only federal support specifically 
for welfare recipients. 

Environmental MBnde.tcs 

Counties ara faced with the devast&tlng cost of hazardous 
waste clean-up, water pollution control, and other 
mandates imposed by the federal government or the courts. 
Funding to compensate these costs should be protected and 
edequete to meet the mandates. 

y^.chi^cy^ end Sridoes 

Although federal assistance to counties comprises • small 
percentaqe of county road and bridge budQets, it is 
important to maintain the existing urban and secondary 
road and on^and^off system bridge programs. These systems 
are vital to interstate eommerce. 

. Enforcement 

State and local governments receive a^ very smfcll percentage 
of the current t?.? billion Justics Department budget, 
yet handle 9& percent of the criminal justice workload. 
Most county funds are tied to fixed costs, leaving little 
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or nothing to replicato progrard of proven effectiveness. 
NACo strongly opposes my cuts to the Justice Assistence, 
Juvenile Justice, Runaway Youthi and Exploited and Missing 
Children programs. 

Mcdicore 

NACo supports efforts to control cos^s., in light of the 
worsening fiscal situation of Medicore's Hospitel Trust 
Fund. However, proposed cats would directly affect more 
than 1000 county public hospitals end skilled nursing 
facilities that are the tnejor providers of cere to the 
low income elderly. Reductions in payments to ell 
providers for low income elderly shift costs to Medicaid 
end county budgets. Hedicore cost containment proposals 
should take into account the special needs of public 
« facilities serving a disproport ionote share of low 

income elderly. 

Pftvmpnt^fn-Lieu-of-Taxe 5 (PTLT) ond National 
Fore&t Paymen ts to Counties 

NACo opposes any cuts in PILT funding, e program that 
minimally compensates counties fOr- the loss of tex base 
from tax-exempt federal lands. Twenty-five percent "of 
all national forest receipts go to counties for roads 
and schools, NACo supports continuing national forest 
payments under the current 25 percent program. 

iJi;J_fftrc Admtn < St rat ton and Penalties 

Counties oppose a capped block grant for administering 
federal entitlement programs such as AFOC, Hediceid or 
food stamps since the costs of increasing caseloads 
would be shifted to state and local governments. 
More stringent error rate penalties also would shift 
costs of programs that are national responsibilities. 



NACo 5uppopts full funding of the supplemental nutrition 
programs for women, infants, and children (UlC). More than 
2000 county health departments administer UlC. Counties 
would have to supplement program cuts or drasticelly 
reduce services. In terms of health cost containmr , 
WIC IS an effective investment for reducing f««»»jre outlays 
at all levels of government. By reducing ^ ow birth weights, 
infant mortality and mental retardation, each Si spent on 
nutritional supplements and education (UlC) will result in 
a savings of $3 in future Medicaid costs. 
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Mr. Mazzou. The subcommittee stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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oysstimony of the 
COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDETATIONS 
on the 

reauthorization of the refugee act of 1980 
Our, 1452) 

This testimony is presented to ask youc support foe maintaining, in its cut cent 
form, the Voluntary V^encies Hatdiiny Grant Program, a model of public/private 
partnership and the most cost effective federally assisted resettlement pro- 
Sam. The President's budget for fiscal year 1986 requests a fifty (50) per- 
cent reduction in funding and further proposes the elimination of the program 
in FY 87. Ifc find this request both puzzling and distressing. 

The council of Jewish Efederations is a non-profit, [J^tional organization repce- 
sentinq over 200 oonminity Ffederations and many hundreds of affiliated Jewsih 
social service agencies around the country. These voluntary ^^^f ^^.^PJ^^^J^? 
family and diildren's services, volitional training and placement, educational 
programs, feeding programs, health care and myriad other services to Jews and 
non-Jews in need of assistance. 

Ihe resettlement of refugees is an area in whicii the Jewish conrrunity has a 
long and successful history. From the migration of Eastern EXiropean Jews in 
the early 1900s, to the desperate search for a home of those who escaped or 
somehow survived Hitler's hellfires, to the more recent emigration of Soviet 
and Iranian Jews seeking freedom from persecution and anti-Semitism, the Jew- 
ish ccnmunity has always welcocned and assisted refugees, we always will. 

In today's world, however, refugee resettlement is more complicated and more 
costly. Private agency resources aire limited and strained by many pressing 
needs, llie Council of Jewish fXiderations, its local Federations and agencies 
are conwitted to providing quality sorvices to assist refugees in making the 
transition to American life and beccwninq productive meirberf. of the conwunity. 
Tb this end, the ttetching Grant Program has been invaluable. 

Since CXtober 1, 1978, wh'^n the Voluntary Agencies Hatching Grant Program came 
into being, local comnunity's affiliated with the CJF and HIAS (the interna- 
tional Jewish migration agency) have utilized the program to aid in the reset- 
tlement of more than 60,000 Soviet, oU)er Eastern EXiropean, and Iranian refu- 
gees. 

The ^5atchlng Grant Program is an itegrated, comprehensive alternative to the 
state administered programs of refugee resettlement and encompasses the follow- 
ing essential services: case management; employment services; maintenance as- 
sistance; Eiiglish language training; employment training or recertification; 
health services? and acculturation services. It is a cost effective program 
for the federal governn^ent in several irqportant ways. 
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OF atestimony 

Reauthorization of RQfugeo Act 
Fby 1, 1985 



1) It leverages voluntary dollars to be applied to refugee resettle- 
inent. In our case, si^iificant dollars and in^kind match are con- 
tributed. Usually we raise $120U to $130U for each $1000 of gov- 
ernment funds. CXir participation in a partnership with government 
helps to stimulate additional voluntary giving. 

2) Cnce within the voluntary service system/ agencies like ours take 
extraordinary steps to keep clients permanently away from public 
assistance, ^t3ny of our local affiliates make maintenance assis- 
tance and case manageinent avail^yble to refugees Deyond thOrfour 
month requirement of the etching Grant Program. These additional 
services are p3id for with private dollars. 

3) Ihe comprehensive nature of the program, witli long-term as well as 
short-term concerns, helps to insure quality resettlement wljich 
reduces inappropriate and excessive utilisation of public assis- 
tance programs by the refugee and by future generations. 

In Septei7t>er 1982, the Office of Refugee Resettlement released the report of a 
study of the Matching Grant Program conducted by Lew la Associates. The re- 
port was hi^ly laudatory of the program in general and of the CJF component in 
particular. The program clearly succeeds. People are ejnployed; they learn 
English; both short -tenn and long* term needs are addressed. In sum, the Lewin 
study concluded, "overall. . .the Hatching Grant Program proves to be an effec- 
tive mechanism for providing services in a manner and to a degree which would 
not be possible under... the state-adminlsteced program." 

Because of this report, the Office of Refugee Resettlement (ORR) solicited and 
encouraged other organizations to participate in the program. Qiurch Vbrld 
Services and the Uitlieran Council are now in the middle of demonstration pro- 
jects using the Matching Uant Program. They are hoping to expand their par- 
ticipation. 

Needless to say, the President's proposal to cut in half and then eliminate 
entirely the mtching Grant Program came as quite a surprise to all of the 
voluntary agencies. At recent hearings of the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on Labor HIIS Education, Dr. ItiiUip Hawkes, Director of ORR, presented 
tite Administration' 6 position and then, in response to a question, praised the 
program as being hi^ily successful. 

A final point. It is true that tlie numbers of refugees coming into the United 
States has decreased over the past few years. We at CJF and HI AS are always 
hopeful that theie will be an increase in the nuirber of Soviet Jews allowed to 
emigrate and we must always be ready for any emergency situations* Since this 
Is a per refugee grant, tlie cost of the program decreases when the nuirbers are 
low and increases when they are hither. The responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment to assist new arrivals does not, hcweverr diminish. Even wtien nurrbers 
are small the etching Grant Program shows the coitinitment of both the govern- 
ment and the voluntary agencies to help tliose who oome to our shores make a 
horns here. 
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CJF Tfestirwny 

Reauthorization of the Refugee Act 
Kay 1, 1985 



w> ucge the nerrbecs of this Subconnittee to preserve the Voluntary Agencies 
mtchxng Grant Program. The expenditure of $1000 per refugee is a noaest In- 
vestrrent for the federal government to make to insure that people who have 
lived under persecution and duress are able to find a hospitable hocne in this 
land of freedOKi. 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to provide you with information concern i'^i 
our ongoing work on the Department of State's initial reception 
and placement program for refugees in the United States. The 
Department* s Bureau for Refugee Programs has managed and admini- 
stered the program since 1979. This statement contains some of 
the initial statistical data we have obtained during our review 
and some tentative observations on the Department's financial 
management and proposal evaluation procedures. We e/pect to 
issue a report on the program later this year. We have also in- 
cluded a summary of our recently , completed report on the refugee 
transportation loan program. 
BACKGROUND 

Before 1961 non-profit voluntary agencies resettled refu- 
gees primarily using their own resources. With the arrival of 
the large numbers of Cuban refugees at intervals during the 
1960*s and 1970' Sr the federal government provided financial 
assistance to the voluntary agencies. When Southeast Asian 
refugees began arriving in large numbers in 1975 r tne federal 
government started to reimburse voluntary agencies on a 
continuing basxs for part of the expenses incurred in resettling 
the refugees. The financial and proqram arrangements between 
the State Department and the voluntary agencies were very 
general and relatively unstructured because until that time 
there had been no continuous long term refugee program requiring 
large amounts of federal support. 
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Gradually, as the reception and placement program became 
more fornal and continuous, the State Department increased its 
involvement in the management and oversight of the program* 
Prom simply paying voluntary agencies for each refugee entering 
this country in 1975, the Department now requires them to sub- 
mit for review each year descriptions of their refugee reset- 
tlement program and to sign cooperative agreements stipulating 
the minimum services they will insure are provided to refu- 
gees. The Department also monitors the activities of selected 
local affiliate offices each year. 

The Department, through the cooperative agreements, awards 
funds to voluntary agencies on a fixed per capita grant basis 
for the initial reception and placement of refugees* The 
grants are to be used to provide or refer refugees to specified 
services, such as food, clothing, and job counseling, during 
their first 90 days in the United States. The per capita rate 
in J975 was $250 per European refugee and $500 per Xndochinese 
refugee. The Department has no documentation showing the ra- 
tionale or methodology originally used to establish these 
ra\^A, The per capita grant amount fluctuated over the next 10 
years, but changes to these amounts are not supported by an 
analysis of actual resettlement costs. For most of fiscal year 
1984, the grant was $390 for each European refugee and $560 for 
each refugee froso all other areas of the world. The total cost 
of the program in fiscal year 1984 amounted to about $36.7 
million for assisting over 70,000 refugees. 



ISO 



In 1975r the State Department awarded per capita grants as 
a partial subsidy to the voluntary agencies for actual costs 



costs* The idea o£ the grants as partial reinbursement £or 
costs incurred has «volved until today the Department considers 
the grants not only a payment for services but also a way to 
maintain a flexible refugee resettlement infrastructure in the 
private sector. The Department does not require voluntary agen- 
cies to account for total resettlement costs but only to gen- 
erally report how reception and placement funds are applied* 
VOLUNTARY AGENCIES' RESETTLEMENT OF REFUGEES 

This section provides a brief discussion of some statistics 
we have gathered during our ongoing work on selected refugees 
arriving in April 1984 for resettlement in the United States. 
We need to conduct additional analysis of this data before we 
draw conclusions or make recommendations based on it. 

The State Department's cooperative agreement requires vol- 
untary agencies to provide sponsorship and arrange for core ser- 
vices to be provided refugees during their first 90 days in the 
United States. It contains a statement that the ultimate goal 
of the services performed under the agreement is to assist refu- 
gees to self-sufficiency through employment as soon as feasible 
after arrival in the United States. To determine on a limited 
basis how well this dual goal had been achieved, we reviewed 592 
case files (a case file is established for each refugee or 
family unit) maintained by voluntary agencies for refugees 
arriving in Apr<l 1984 in five metropolitan areas. These 
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areas were Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and the 
Northern Virginia/Washington/Baltimore corridor. 

At least 92 percent of the case files in our sample indi- 
cated that the refugees received the core services of food, 
clothing, and shelter as stipulated in the cooperative agree- 
ments. At least 93 percent received orientation and health 
counseling. And 82 percent of the case files indicated that 
refugees received job counseling, placement, training, or 
assistance in finding employment. 

On the employment side, our analysis showed that 721 of 
930, or 77.5 percent, employable age (16-64) refugees were unem- 
ployed after 90 days in the United States; 139, or 15 percent, 
we^^ employed, many in clerical, sales, or service occupations. 
Case files did not indicate the employment Status of 70 refu- 
gees, or 7.5 percent. 
« 

Some of the employable age refugees appeared to have legit- 
imate reasons for not having a job— reasons cited include "de- 
pendents at home," "seeking job, no offers," and "health prob- 
lems." More frequently cited reasons for unemployment were 
"needs or is taking English as a second language training" and 
"needs or is taking vocational training." However, case files 
for some employable age refugees also cited "not aggressively 
seeking employment," "prefers cash assistance," "quit job," and 
"turned down offer" as reasons for unemployment. 

We also found that 60.5 percent of the case files indicated 
that at least one case member had applied for cash and medical 
assistance and 51.5 percent had applied for food stamps. 
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In reviewing the 592 case files, we also gathered data on 
secondary migration. We saw indications that in 14.4 percent 
of the case files, at least one case member had left the initial 
resettlement area. Of those that left, about 60 percent did so 
in the first 60 days after arrival in the United States. The 
largest number left the Houston area. The primary reasons cited 
for leaving the initial resettlement area were to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere and to join relatives and friends in California. 

State Department staff are now exploring ways to counteract 
the high unemployment rates experienced by many refugees in some 
parts of the United States. One approach is the State Depart- 
ment's Chicago Resettlement Demonstration Project, which 

-establishes a 75 percent emp3jpyment goal for all 
employable refugees within 6 months of arrival in the 
United States; 

-requires concentrated case management, including means to 
achieve self-sufficiency; and 

-substantially increases the per capita award from 
previous years for employable age refugees to pay for 
food, shelter, and medical assistance or perhaps supple- 
ment an income. 

This approach would allow some refugees to apply for and receive 
welfare soon after their arrival in the United states. With 
careful screening, however, welfare recipients should include 
only those refugees who have medical problems, are responsible 
for young children, or are otherwise legitimately unable to be 
employed. The demonstration project is funded for fiscal year 
1985 and could provide useful data on ways to address the refu- 
gee unemployment problem. 
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Financial data needed for effective 
management of reception and placement funds 

Terms of the cooperative agreement require voluntary agen- 
cies to report periodically on how they apply the reception and 
placement funds in resettling refugees. The reporting format is 
in broad categories of expenditures, such as ''services to or on 
behalf of refugees" and "salaries and benefits." The 
cooperative agreement also requires voluntary agencies to adhere 
to certain provisions of Office of Management and Budget (0MB) 
Circular A-llO, "Grants and Agreements with Institutions of 
Higher Education, Hospitals, and Other Nonprofit Organizations." 
These provisions deal with uniform administrative requirements 
and include standards for financial management systems and moni- 
toring and reporting program performance. Program and financial 
reports provide useful information to assist in management over- 
sight. 

Prior to late 1984, the Department did not emphasize adher- 
ence to reporting requirements. Consequently, the voluntary 
agencies did not always submit required reports. Our review of 
grant files for cooperative agreements covering the period Octo- 
ber 1982 through February 1984 revealed that not all voluntary 
agencies submitted reports, and that some submitted them late or 
Submitted them for different time periods. For example, five of 
the twelve voluntary agencies did not submit financial or pro- 
gram reports within the required timeframe for the October 1983 
to February 1984 time period. 

Increased Department attention in late 1984 resulted in 
some improvement in the submission of reports for the 
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March to September 1984 agreement period* Grant files for this 
period revealed that although only one report was received by the 
due date, six reports were received within 30 days after the due 
date and follow up letters had been sent to the voluntary 
agencies who had not submitted reports by that time* Only one of 
the 12 voluntary agencies had not submitted a financial report by 
the end of February 1985* 

The Department's' continued attention should be sufficient to 
obtain financial and program reports in most cases* To ensure 
timely submission of reports by all voluntary agencies, the 
Department may need to issue written guidelines which clearly 
define the conditions under which sanctions will be applied for 
non-compliance with reporting requirements. The availability and 
adherence to such guidelines would indicate to grantees the 
importance the Department places on compliance with reporting 
requirements* 

As part of our current work, we are examining ways the 
Department might increase the usefulness of voluntary agency 
reports. For example, the Department requests voluntary agencies 
to report the use of State Department-furnished reception and 
placement funds in resettling refugees but does not require a 
breakdown of national office versus affiliate office costs. If 
such detail were available, it could be useful in evaluating 
voluntary agency performance and the reasonableness of overhead 
costs attributable to voluntary agency national offices which are 
charged to the reception and placement program. As another 
example, voluntary agencies do not now report their 
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total resettlement costs; i. e., amount of funds received from 
other federal agencies or private sector contributions that are 
applied to refugee resettlement, with such data, the Department 
could better determine what percentage the federal government is 
paying for the initial reception and placement of refugees. 
This data could also provide a more objective basis than exists 
today for adjusting the per capita grant amounts. 
PROPOSAL EVALUATION PROCEDURES 

The Department in 1983 began requiring voluntary agencies 
to submit proposals describing their resettlement programs as a 
condition of funding. Program proposals and the Department's 
proposal review process can be valuable management tools. We 
stated in our March 1, 1983, report (GAO/HRD-83-15) , that: 



. ^proposals, including a description of the 
agencies* abilities to perform required services 
could be beneficial in terms of clarifying services 
voluntary agencies are prepared to provide using 
Refugee Bureau funding versus their own resources, 
other Federal funding, and other resources including 
local sponsors other than agency affiliates. Further, 
proposals could be used to help assess the capabilities 
of voluntary agencies and their affiliates in terms of 
the numbers of refugees they are prepared to resettle 
and are capable of resettling in accordance with 
sound placement policies." 



The Department typically requests voluntary agencies to 

describe in their proposals 

— experience in refugee resettlement, 
— national network of resettlement, 

— sponsorship development, 

— abili :y to provide core services, 

— abili^y to obtain private resources, and 
— experience in coordinating with others 
involved with resettlement. 

The Department then evaluates the proposals. Historically, 
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however f the Department would request additional information 
from voluntary agencies until the proposals reached an 
acceptable level of compliance. 

In a prior report"* we concluded that the Department could 
improve its monitoring and oversight by establishing criteria to 
determine what constitutes an acceptable proposal* Subsequently, 
the Department included in its request for proposal those fac- 
tors it uses to evaluate proposals and stated that a proposal 
must receive a minimum score of 70 in order to be funded* It 
appears, however, that these factors can be improved* The fac- 
tors, as currently defined, do not provide an objective basis 
for determining the capability of an applicant in terms of the 
number of refugees it can resettle in accordance with estab- 
lished placement policies* 

At this point, we think that the Department should be able 
to establish more specific standards which would permit it to 
consider each voluntary agency's record of program performance 
in annual renewals of the cooperative agreeements and determine 
whether an agency's continued partipation in the program is war- 
ranted. We expect to have recommendations on this matter in our 
forthcoming report. 
STATE DEPARTMENT'S 

REFUGEES' TRANSPORTATION LOAN PROGRAM 

We recently reported on the results of our review of the 
State Department's Refugees' Transportation Loan Program. 2 

^ "Oversight of State Department's Refugee Reception and 
Placement Program" (GAO/NSIAD-83-1 5; September 30, 1983)* 

2 "Stricter Enforcement of Refugees' Transportation Loan 
Repayments Needed" (GAO/NSIAD-85-56 j March 8, 1985). 
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While the transportation loan program was founded on the premise 
that refugees* repayments would make it mostly self-sustaining, 
most refugees do not repay these loans. Prom the program's 
inception in 1951 through December 1984, only about $44 million 
(20 percent) of the more than $227 million loaned to refugees 
had been repaid. Refugees who arrived in the United States 
prior to 1982 signed loans totaling over $144 million, which * 
should already have been paid in full. Additionally, at least 
$29 million more should have been repaid from loans issued after 
1982. Considering current annual refugee admissions to the 
United States, without significant changes in repayment rates it 
will cost the State Department over $30 million annually to keep 
the program operational in future years. 

Low repayment/collection rates resulted from two types of 
problems— inefficient collection methods used by the voluntary 
agencies and lack of enforcement, while most voluntary agencies 
are improving their loan collection procedures and systems, they 
are still experiencing problems with maintaining current billing 
addresses. We concluded, however, that the lack of enforcement 
was the primary cause of continued low repayment rates. This is 
due mainly to the administration of, and language in, the loan 
agreement. Almost half of all refugees with loans outstanding 
an-: receiving billing notices were neither making minimum pay- 
ments nor requesting deferral of such payments. We concluded 
that if refugees' repayments of these loans are to increase 
sufficiently to measurably reduce the levels of future U.S. 
funding, loan terms and conditions muse be enforced. 
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Further, enforcement must be the responsibility of the U.S. 
Government and may require changes in the language and/or 
administration of the loans and overall program. 

We recommended that the Secretary of State, in addition to 
maintaining ongoing efforts to improve voluntary agency 
collection efforts, take specific actions either to have the 
delinquent debts assigned by the Intergovernmental Committee for 
Migration (ICM)3 to the United -States or to consider changing 
the nature of the program so that the loans are made by the 
United States to the refugees and the notes clearly show that 
the debt is owed to the U.S. Government. 

The State Department concurred with our recommendations. 
It noted that while changes in the language of the loan notes 
could be easily accomplished, changes in the collection 
procedures at ICM and the voluntary agencies might require 
considerable time and effort to fully implement. 



We would be pleased to respond to any questions the 
Subcommittee might have on our completed or ongoing work on the 
Refugee Reception and Placement Program. 



The Intergovernmental Committee for Migration is an 
international organization based in Geneva, Switzerland, 
which holds refugee promissory notes to repay the cost 
of their transportation. 
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LUTHERAN COUNCIL IN THE USA 




Oeptrtmcnt ol Immlgntlon ind Roh>9to SorvKOS. 
Oivisioo of Mi.^9ioo and Mir^st/y 



Lbth«r<n Contor 

360 P»rk Avf nut South 

New York, NY TOOlO April 12, 1985 

212/532^50 

800.223.7656 



Th« Honorablt Xo««no K«zzoll| Chalraan 

Subcoiultttt on XoMlgratlon, Rtfusctt and Inttrnatlonal Uv 
V.S. Houtt of Xtprtitntatlvtt 
Vathlngton D.C. 2051S 



D«ar Chalraan Ktzzoli: 

I vritt to you to txprett our coactrn and btvlldtnscnt about tht 
ad«lnUtratlon*» proposal to rtduct the oatchlng grant prograa by 
half In flical ytar 1986 and to tUalnatt It altogtthtr In 1987. 

The Matching grant prograa provides federal dollar* of up to $1000, 
contingent on an equivalent lutch fro« the private sector. The goal of 
the prosraa la to foster early esploynent and Co avoid dependency on public 
cash assistance by newly arrived refugees for a period of four aonths. 

UXS becaae involved In the Matching grant prograa relatively recently, 
In July 1984. Our experience, however, has been highly encouraging. As of 
February 1984, only three persons of our entire Mtchlng grant caseload have 
accessed public cash assistance whlls In the prograa, s rats of 2X, 
Slallarly, we have achieved a 66X rate of fuU-tloe eaployiaent saong 
eaployabls refugees at the end of four aonths and an additional 8% part-tlae 
eaployaent rats. 

Ons crltlclsa of the prograa has been that It has Included aostly 
European refugees who would achieve slallar eaployaent and cash dependency 
rates without ths prograa. In fact, this atsuaptlon Is not borne out by 
European rasettletaent outside ths prograa. More to the point, our progrsa 
caseload Includes only UX Europeans. 57X ars Indochlnese and 27X ars African. 

Va arc alao finding that the progrsa Is very sttractlve to congregations 
and other cOMunlty groups who volunteer to sponsor refugee fsallles. This 
has had the efferr: uf increasing private sector support and involveaent In the 
resettleaenC of refugees. 

Vs are pus tied, therefore, that the sdalnlstratlon Is seeking to cut this 
taall prosraa which la achieving precisely what the adnlnlstratlon deslreai 
extreaely low cish ssslstancs usst high eaployaent ratest and consldsrabla 
private sector cowaltaent both In dollsrs snd ssrvlces. Furthermore, the 
total cost of the prograa, $4 allUon, Is very ftaall. It seeas likely that 
without the pro.xraa the cost to ths public In tcras of Incresscd cash 
asslstancs ussge aid lost tax revenues would bs far greater. 

Vs feel strci)gly that this successful progrsa, a viable alternative to 
the use of costly ^elfsre eechanlfros, should not be s target for ellalnation 
St this tlae. 

Thank you 'oi /our Iwedlate attention to this Inportsnt issue. 




TVe Rev. Dt D^..4l': H. Ur««n 

Dl-^ctor, 'Mihc^n iBsnlsratton and Refygee Service* 



cci Philip Kawkes 
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^ National Governors Association 



Covemof ol lUnMS 
Ouknun 



Sxecuoye Dirtctor 



Mty It 19SS 



Tht Uonortble Romano L. MizzoU 
Chtimtn 

Subcommittee on Imrolgrttlon, Refugees, 
and Intemttlontl Law 
2137 Rayburn House Office BuUdins 
Washington, D.a 20515 



Dear Mr. Chairroan: 

I understand that your Subcommittee Is scheduled to mark up the reauthorization of 
the Rcfujea Act (({.R.14S2) on my 7. Hie National Governors' Association (NGA) has 
supported tnd will continue to support the domestic resctUeraent of refuses as defined 
by the Refugee Act. However, the Governors feel strongly that the federal government 
has a fiscal responsibility to assist state and local {overnments In meeting the costs 
associated with resettlement. 

The Refugee Act of 1980 established a comprehensive domestic resettlement 
program end provided for federal funding In a number of critical areas. In addition, the 
requlre.-nents added by V\t 1912 amendments to the Refugee Act are having some positive 
effects on the refugee program. Because we believe that the language of the current Act 
clearly recognizes that the decision to admit refugees Is a federal decision which carries 
with It a firm commitment for federal financial si^port, the NGA stpports 
reauthorization of the Refugee Act without major changes. 

The Governors do support the amendments proposed by the Subcommittee, which (1) 
proliibit the use of block or consolidated grants for refugee and entrant programs) (2) 
provide assistance to states and localities in offsetting coc'a associated with the 
incarceration of Marlel Cubans; and (3) provide fundli^ authorization for targeted 
assistance project grants. We believe thai these amendments are Important and necessary 
because states and localities have no control either over the number of refugees Initially 
resettled or over secondary migration of refugees Into a state. A block grant program 
could not prov'de sufficient assistance to states to allow them to meet the needs of any 
unexpectel new arrivals. The targeted assistance program could provide needed 
assistance for localities to deal with refugees' needs as a result of unexpected secondary 
migration or new arrivals of refugees. Compensation for state and local costs incurred 
for Incarcerating Maricl Cubans Is critical as these costs are the result of federal 
decisions. 

We tlso support the Subcommittee amendment providing specific funding 
authorization for social service programs. It Is our understanding that the Administration 
is proposing a single authorization for overall refugee program funding without specific 
authorization for social service programs- Adequate fundir^ for language and 
CTjployTient training programs for refugees Is an appropriate and fundamental means to 
assist the refugees to become self-sufficient as soon as possible. In the past several 
years, there have been constant problems of funding deUyi witliholding and 
rcprogrA/nming of social service programs. ;v'c request that your SuUommlttee cons'dcr 

KAU TKt STATt$ 4«4 North C'P'KM v»*siy*r,i^t9^, DC 20001 (202) 
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7i)e Honorable Romano U Mazzoli 
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an amendment to ensure that spfccific funding is provided for social service proerams as 
defined In the existing sUlute so that funds are not arbitrarily withheld or reprosrammcd 
by the federal government. 

While coordination between the public and private resettlement agencies has 
Improved as a result of the 1982 amendments, Governors are stni concerned about the 
laeif of adequate and meaningful consultation between the federal agencies and the states 
In the Initial resettlement of refugees to sUtes. The current Act does not require the 
State Department - the federal agency that administered the initial refugee reception 
and placement program - to consult with states on a regular basis with regard to the 
initial placement and equitable distribution of refugees to the sUtes. SUtes are slUl 
experiencing problems resulting from unexpected new arrivals of refugees. Hie NO A 
would support an amendment that would require the State Department to develop a 
mechanism to consult with states, so that there will be better integration of the reception 
and placement program activities with the sUte-«dminlstered resetUement programs 
within the states. 

The NGA is very concerned about the Subcommittee amendment which would 
require the voluntary agency to be legally and financially responsible in meeUng the basic 
needs of refugees In their first 90-<3ays in the United States. It is our undersUndln*' that 
the Administration has proposed additional revi^on of this amendment which would 
disqualify all refugees from cash assisUnce eligibility for the first 90 days. 

WTiile the federal government can disqualify refugees from eligibility for federal 
programs, it is not clear that state and local governments can, under the federal and sUte 
constitutions, discriminate among classes of Individuals who reside within their borders. 
Under these provisions it appears that those states and localities with general assistance 
programs would not be reimbursed for the unavoidable costs associated wltli assisting 
refugees during the first 90 days. We beUeve that the Intent of the Refugee Act which 
requires full federal reimbursement to states and localities for costs incurred in providing 
cash assisUnce to refugees at any time during the first three years In the United States. 
As a result, we would strongly oppose any amendment that would shift the interim federal 
financial assistance of refugees to states and localities. 

Finally, we would oppose any legislative proposal that would mandate that the 
voluntary agencies have the primary role for case management at the local level. ;VhUe 
we support the concept of exploring alternative service dcUvery mechanism, we aeUeve 
that a major restructuring at this time is inappropriate. First of allf voluntary agencies 
differ in philosophies, methods of resettlement, and organizational structures. Tlielr 
performance and a&ility to provide effective case management for refugees also vary. 
Case management systems require very intensive staff support. In many sUtes, voluntary 
agencies do not have local offices or sufficient resources to meet such obligations. In 
some states, public agencies and other non-profit private organizations such as the 
refugees' mutual assistance associations have provided effective ease management to 
refugees. We do not believe any alternative mechanism sliould be made exclusive to the 
voluntary agencies. The institution of any nationrtide alternative interim-support system 
should be deferred pending a careful examination of the capacity and resources of 
voluntary agencies to carry out such an intensive casc-by-casc .rjanagement system. 
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In elosinjy the National Governors' Association would urge the Subeommittee to 
reaffirm the federal eommltment In refugee resettlement. It Is Imperative that 
eonsi deration of any alternative funding mechanism or program change not lead to the 
reduction or Umllation of the federal eommltment to assist sUte and local governments 
in addressins the impact of refugee resettlement. Within thb very ImporUnt context, the 
Governors arc most anxious to work constructively with Congress and the Administration 
In secicing ways to Improve the refugee resettlement program. 



With warm regards, 




Governor Bob Graham, Chairman 
ITGA Task Force on Immigration 
and Refugee Issues 
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NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 



of 



COUNTIES 



Kay 3, 1985 



The Honorable Rofnano L. Mazzoli 
Chalm^an 

Subcomittee on Irmigratton, 
Refugees, and International Law 
2137 Raybtirn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Kr. Chairman: 



KACo continues to support the Refugee Act's clear recognition 
that national refugee policy includes federal responsibility for costs 
of refugee assistance for at least the first 36 months in the United 
States. That co-nitr.ent oust be naintalned. In this context, we 
support the line-iten authorization for targeted assistance project 
grants as an important proqram for those counties with a large popula- 
tion of refugees. This funding is necessary to ensure that counties 
can continue to respond appropriately to the effects of secondary 
migration and the challenges of the special needs of refugees who are 
not self-sufficient. 

We also support providing specific funding for social services 
and would oppose any amendments to provide a single authorization for 
overall refugee program funding. Our April 17 testirony also pointed 
to our opposition to the arbitrary rnandate by the Office of Refugee 
Resettlerr^nt requiring that 85 percent of social services funding be 
allocated to er^ployiT,ent related services. We would support an amend- 
J^nt to H.R. 1452 which reaffims the intended flexibility of that 
funding to enable local service providers to deliver irportant non- 
en-jployment ser/ices, including health and r.ental health. 

NACo also supports the bill's prohibition on block granting refugee 
prograns. A consolidated grant could effectively shift tne costs of the 
federal refugee progran to state and county governments and rray generate 
political conflicts within a state over the allocation of the block grant 
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KACo Supports the concept of the amendment to require the voluntary 
agencies to be responsible for refugees during their first 90 days in the 
United States. However, there are many policy questions about implementing 
this alternative service delivery system. At this time, we would support 
an amendment that would provide for demonstration projects to test the 
approach but would oppose any amendments making refugees ineligible for 
cash assistance during that period. Our concern Is that counties would be 
required to bear the costs of emergency or general assistance required 
during this period, if the voluntary agency system somehow fails, as is 
likely in the event of secondary migration without notification to the 
sponsoring agency. 

County officials also continue to be concerned about the relative 
lack of consultation between the federal government, voluntary resettle- 
ir t agencies and state and local governments. We support measures to 
strengthen those mechanisms. 

Thank you for considering our views. We look forward to continuing 
to work with the Subcommittee as the reauthorization bill moves through 
Congress. If you have any questions about our positions, please call 
Tom Joseph, legislative representative for ^migration and refugee Issues. 



Sincerely 




KaUhew B. CofUi 
Executive Director 
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IRC 



International 
Rescue 

Committee, inc* 

314 PARK AVENUE SOUTH • NEW YORK. NEW YOUKIOOII • T£Lttl3)«7»40lO 



Hay 3, 1985 

The Honorable Peter Rodino, Chaiman 

Conmittee on the Judiciary * ^ 

U.S. House of P^presentatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Congresscan: ^ ^ ' '^2z 

I am writing you concerning the proposed reduction in the Office 
of Refugee Resettlenent's Hatching Grant Progrin for FY 1986. 
Given the stated goal of the current refugee progran of early 
eroploynent, and the success of the Hatching Grant in achieving 
that goal, we question the wisdon of the proposed reduction. 

Under the Hatching Grant refugees are kept off public assistance 
and provided with interim support, often for four months or longer, 
while receiving Intensive enploycnent counselling from Hatching 
Grant funded job developotent and referral services. The program 
requires a mininufn $1,000 of private vOlunt£.ry agency support for 
every $1,000 of Federal dollars. Often, the private sector contri- 
bution is significantly higher. 

We have noted a narked ioproventent in the levels of esiployment 
anong refugees in a nimber of locations where the Hatching Grant 
program is in operation. This can in large part be attributeo to 
the success of the Hatching Grant Progran. Ke would also note 
that not only has the program further enabled refugees to achieve 
rapid self-sufficiency* but it has also maximized the effect of 
private and public dollars in working towards this goal. 

We have found the progran to be of great assistance in enhancing 
our ability to provide early ecsploycnent opportunities and prevent 
dependence upon public assistance aobng refugees. We would contend 
that at a tine when nu^rous innovative approac les to achieving 
early refugee self-sufficiency are being examined, it makes little 
sense to phase out a proven and cost-effective program. 

For these reasons we strongly urge that you support the continua- 
tion of the Hatching Grant Progran at its current level of funding 

in the COi-'Jing fiscal yvir. 



RPD;jC 



Sincerely, 



Robert P. OeVecchi 
Executive Director 
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APPENDIX II 
ANSWERS TO SUPPLEMENTAL QUESTIONS 

UNITFO STATES COORDINATOR 
FOR REFUGEE AFFAIRS 
wASKiNaroN. o.c zojao 

21 April 1985 




Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I am returning to you my responses to questions posed 1 
your Subcommittee relating to last Wednesday's Hearing 
the Reauthorization of the Refugee Act, H.R. 1452 



Sincerely, 



Enclosure: 



H .,u^ 
Ambas€a 



Ime Douglas 
lor at Large 



Questions and Answers relating to Hearing on 
Reauthorization of the Refugee Act 



The Honorable 

Romauo L. Maz^oli, 
Chairman, 

Subcommiccoe on Immigration » 

Refugees, and International Law. 
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Qt You were recently quoted in a Merced County newspaper 
article that **our observation after 10 years in Indochina is 
that for the billions o£ dollars^ too much has gone into the 
round-eyed organizations. . .and not getting down to the 
refugees" and that programs like ESL are not working well. Is 
this a correct statement of your views? If so, on what 
observations are the comments babied and what would be your 
recommendations to improve the program? 

A: The Merced newspaper article touches on two of my major 
concerns t (a) building leadership among the American 
Indochinese refugee population, i.e.« ''dollars. . .not getting 
down to the refugees,** and (b) teaching English to U.S. bound 
refugees. 

First, a word about what I was doing in Merced, California, 
because the newspaper comments are likely to be understood 
better in that context. I set aside a week to visit the 
Highland Lao communities between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. My staff asked the refugees, themselves, to organize 
the visit, decide where I went, who I talked to, etc. This was 
my second visit. There were to be no meetings with state or 
local officials unless the Highlanders advised us otherwise. 
Merced was an exception. Refugee organizations there believed 
a meeting with the Board of Supervisors was indespensable . 
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By that time, I had already seen three conmunities where 
the Highland Lao were struggling mightily against hopelessness 
with clearly inadequate resources and outside assistance. Most 
had moved once or twice before coming to the Central Valley. 
Most had only the most fragmentary English language ability. I 
was deeply moved by their situation, their need for help, and 
by the key role that their own Mutual Assistance Associations 
(MAA's) play in progress toward self-sufficiency. 

It is my view that too little of Refugee Hesettlenent Funds 
has been dedicated to the Indochinese MAA*s. The national 
refugee program still acts too much "for" the refugees rather 
than "through" the refugees and their organizations. There are 
capable MAA's already, others could grow stronger if they were 
backstopped by a voluntary agency which remained well in the 
background. Like the rest of us, the emerging refugee 
leadership must try their wings. They must be permitted to 
try, and to fail, with help waiting on the sidelines. 
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When the Merced County officials explained all that they 
were doing for the Highland Lao, I responded that we should be 
more conscious o£ building up the MAA's and Indochinese 
American leadership. The voluntary agencies have an 
opportunity to demonstrate a new phase of their concern for 
refugee self-sufficiency by stepping back from applying for 
Targetted Assistance and other funds for themselves, unless 
they apply in partnership with refugee organizations. 

On the issue of English language skills, the teaching of 
English cannot be separated from the learning accomplished by 
the student. To express dissatisfaction with our ESL program 
success to date does not deny the successes we have had. 
Indeed, we have made considerable improvement over the past 
several years. But English language ability is too important 
not to keep trying. The voluntary agencies should be the first 
to demand improvement in the rudimentary English competency of 
an arriving refugee. How can a sponsor succeed in helping a 
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refugee attain the earliest self-sufficiency if the refugee 
cannot speak English? one doesn^t need an expensive outside 
study or a gao report to know that English skills are importanc 
to live in America. 



Although I am not an educator, there are enough problems 
apparent — even to the causal observer — to indicate that a 
program review and greater oversight is needed. It will clear 
the air, if nothing else. In addition to low performance 
expectations placed upon refugees in these programs, I believe 
we have problems in the administering of language ability 
testing, since refugees are not held to any language standard 
in order to emigrate to the United States, there is too often 
little incentive to take the program as seriously as it should 
be taken. 
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Q: I8 greater coordination in the formulation of a 
resettlement program needed? If so, how would you achieve that 
coordination? 

A: Policy's ability to influence budget direction is central 
to a more cohesive domestic resettlement program. The 
Coordinator's Office has played a relatively weak role in these 
areas due to the fact that programs are funded directly through 
the budgets of Cabinet Departments apart from the mechanism of 
the Senior Interagency Working Group (SIG) on Refugee Policy. 
Greater coordination of the resettleLent program could be 
accomplished by strenghtening the budgetary input of the Senior 
Interagency Working Group on Refugees and its oversight of 
important cross-department issues such as voluntary agency 
performance. 
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Q: vniat is your role in tho doterninaton ot refugee 
admissions? When do you begin the process o£ determining 
refugee admissions? Would consultation with Congress at that 
point be more meaningful in light of the statutory mandate for 
consultation? 

A: The Coordinator's Office plays the central and guiding rolo 
in determining the recommendations to the President on annual 
refugee admissions. The Senior Interagency Group on Refugee 
Policy is our key instrument in managing the process which 
usually begins in April and terminates in late-summer. 

I believe that the process has worked well over the past 
three years ard see no benefit in injecting a new preliminary 
Congressional mini-Consultation into the procedures. 
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Qi You stated in your Tottinony before thie Subcomnittoe in 
April of 1982 your objective was to coordinate so well as to 
elininate the need for a Coordinator's Office. Are you 
approaching that objective? 

Ai The United States accomplished the relief and resettlement 
of refugees before there was a U.S. Coordinator for Refugee 
Affairs. I am quite confident that we could do so again. 

I believe we have made respectable progress^ although less 
than I had hoped, in coordinating the various Department and 
agency activities dealing with refugee issues. There is 
evidence of this in comments from the Departments, from 
attitudes in the Congress, and in recent criticism by a refugee 
lobbying group that domestic policy is now dominant over 
foreign policy concerns — a reversal of criticism several 
years ago. In my own view, I do not think either domestic or 
foreign concerns dominate. Rather, I think the past 
paramountcy of foreign policy considerations was so great that 
the new balance between foreign and domestic seems more 
dramatic. 



Absent a strong Coordinator's Office and given a continuing 
turbulent world refugee situation, the traditional strength of 
the state Department would surely reassert itself. I nake no 
value judgment on this point. It is for the Congress and the 
President to determine what is best. 
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Qi You also stated in your Testimony at that tiae that you 
consider yourself as being £ron the White House and that you 
were close to a aove £roa State Departsent to offices in the 
White House. What happended to prevent such a aove and what 
efforts have you nade recently to relocate in the White House? 

A: Bureaucratic inertia, and ay own sense of priorities « have 
combined to stall such a move. 

I continue to believe that the interests of a sound, 
national refugee policy would best be served if the 
Coordinator's Office were placed de facto as well as de jure 
within the Executive Office of the President, rather than 
tenanted in any of the separate agencies involved in refugee 
affairs. I look to the Office of the U.S. Specii^l Trade 
Representative as an exaDple. 
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Qi Do you feel the aandate of the Office should be changed 
and, if so, how? 

As The mandate of the Coordinator's office could be better 
discharged if the Senior Interagency Working Group for Refugee 
Policy had greater inpact on budgetary questions • It also 
seems advisable to have a two-track oversight of the private 
voluntary agencies — by the Coordinator's Office, as well as 
by the State Department and HHS on their specific programs. 
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Q: Currently, the State Departnent provides a flat rate per 
capita grant. Why shouldn't the VOIAG's be required to engage 
in competitive bidding for the grants? That is to say, why 
shouldn't refugee allocations go only to those VOLAG*s that can 
resettle at the lov/est cost? 

A: The key to the national resettlement program is not the 
dollar amount expended — whether through the RtP Grant or 
other activities — but the end result with the refugees 
themselves. If the refugee is self-sufficient, and on the way 
to a stable future, then we are successful* I doubt that we 
could manage a competitive low-cost bidding process which did 
not create more problems than it solved* 

We need to arrive at new standards for VOLAG program 
performance* The voluntary agencies, speaking through 
INTERACTION, seew interested in pursuing this natter* The 
Administration intends to do so* 
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United Slates Department of State 
Washington, B.C. 20520 
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Dear Mr. Chairman: 



Answers are enclosed to the questions you submitted to 
Mr. James N. Purcell, Jr., Director of the Bureau for Refuqee 
Programs, with your letter of April 18. It is our ^'^^"^^^ 
understanding that these questions and answers will be made 
part of the record of the April 17 hearing of the House 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Immigration, Refugees and 
International Law dealing with the reauthorization of the 
Refugee Act of 1980. 



I am also enclosing two questions and answers on the 
Amerasian Subprogram of the Orderly Departure Program. Tiese 
questions were asked Quring tne hearing on April 17, but were 
Aoririe ^^^^ questions sent to I3r. Purcell on 



Taese 

cii>f.«u Qutmg rne nearing on April 17, bu 

April 18. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 




Legi 



Ball, III 
Assistant Secretary 
'i^tive and Intergovernmental Affairs 



Enclosure: Questions and Ans-:ers 



The Honorable 

Hor^no L, UazzoXi, Chairran, 

Subcorr.ittc-e on Imr^igration, 

Refugees, ^no International L-iW 
CorruTittee on tne Judiciary, 

House of Representatives, 
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1. WHAT RESULTS HAVE BEEN ACHIEVED TO DATE ON THIS PROJECT? 

The Chicago Resettlement Demonstration Project represents a 
coordinated initiative of all six national voluntary 
agencies which resettle sigoificant numbers of refugees in 
Chicago* Their efforts to unite and cooperate to test a 
common approach — accepting uniform objectives, service 
requirements and performance standards — is a first result 
which lends significance to the demonstration* The initial 
results in the area of job placements are encouraging (see 
Question 3, below), although it is too early to assess the 
longer term effect on welfare utilization* Another new 
feature in the project design is the use of privately 
purchased medical insurance in an attempt to remove one 
barrier to refugees* accepting entry-level jobs. The 
establishment of a comprehensive data collection system, 
which will, inter alia, permit the documentation of the 
actual costs of initial resettlement services, is another 
valuable element in the project. 

2* WILL THERE BE AN INDEPENDENT EVALUATION OF THIS PROJECT? 
IF SO, V7HEN WILL IT BE COMPLETED? 

To evaluate the denonstration pro3ect , the Bureau will 
contract with an Independent evaluator* We plan for the 
evaluator to commence work on or about September I, as 
six-month data becomes available on the cohort comprising 
the first three months* arrivals. We will be pleased to 
provide the results of this initial evaluation to the 
Subcommittee when it is completed in the faM* 

3* THIS PROJECT IS INTENDED TO TEST WHETHE? INTENSIVE SERVICES 
DELIVERY AND CASS HANAGSMEHT DURING THE FIRST 6 MONTHS IMPROVED 
THE POSSIBILITY OF EARLY EMPLOYMENT* HAS THIS PROVEN TO BE THE 
CASE? 

Under the Chicago demonstration prooect, the objective of 
the voluntary agencies is to place 75% of tne employable 
refugees in 30DS within a six month period. Although the 
first nontn's (November * s) arrivals will only complete the 
service period next month, the preliminary results are 
encouraging: after four nonths in the U.S. 34 of 60 
erployables hao been placed (56%). For December's 
arrivals, after three months in the U.$. 26 of 58 
orployables hid been placed (44%). 
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this"prSject?"^ capita average cost for resettlement under 

ll^^l"' csiUns for Bureau funding is 

S1350. The additional funds put into the project by the 
voluntary agencies will also be documented!, 

5. WILL THE DEPARTMENT HOVE FORWARD TO IMPLEMENT ITS VERSION 

?L?Sf.i;V{!S^^" AMENDMENT REGARDLESS OF THE PROGRESS OF Tuls 
LEGISLATION ? 

The Department's Budget Request for FY 1986 includes an 

^^^pn^^f ^^^'^ ^4^^" P^^P^^^ implementing the 

essential element of the Lungren Amendment- the 
requirement that voluntary agencies provide for the basic 
needs of refugees for 90 days m order that they not 
receive public cash assistance during this period. A 
corresponding reduction has been made m the FY 1986 Budqet 
Request of HHS. Subject to Congressional action on these 
Appropriations requests, the Department could proceed to 
implement this requirement under existing legislative 
authority. However, the Department will not do so if there 
IS a clear indication of Congressional interest in 
directing the use of federal funds in this area In 
particular, the Subcommittee will have noted the provision 
of tne State Department Authorization Bill, h.R. 2066, 
Section 108, which would restrict the Department's use of 
funos for reception and placement grants. Although the 
Department is seeking the deletion of this provision, we 
would not proceed to implement new program recuirements 
while this issue is still being debated within the Congress. 

6. WHAT FUtJDS WILL BE REQUIRED TO iHPLEi^ENT THE LUNGREN 
AMENDMENT? 

The Department has requested $19.4 million for FY 1986 in 
order to implement the Lungren Anendment . For an estimated 
admissions level of 68,000 refugees, triis level of funding 
would proviae the per capita equivalent of $290 (rounded)! 

7. ;;KAT LEV£L OF RECEPTION & PLACEMENT GRANT IS ANTICIPATED 
FOR VOLAGS UNDER THE LUNGREN ArSEKDMENT? WILL IT BE SUFFICIENT? 

Added to cne budgeted level of $600 per capita for the 
continuation of tne current Reception and Placement 
prograr., rne S290 per capita for the ddaicionai 
requirenonts of the Lungren Anencnent would provide a total 
per capita average of $890 pec capita. Recognizing tne 
v-ariance in living costs and AFDC benefit levels by state 
and oy fur.iiy size, tne Department believes that our 
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FY 1986 request is sufficient to enable the voluntary 
agencies to accomplish the full list of service 
requirements, including basic needs support for 90 days. 

8. DOES YCUR BUREAU SHARE THE VIEWS OF ORR, THE COORDINATOR, 
AND 0MB ON THE LUNGREN AMENDMSNT? 

The Bureau, the U.S. Coordinator, ORR, and 0MB have all 
participated in extensive review of the Lungren Anendment 
and possible alternatives. We believe that the 
Administration bill which emerged as the product of this 
3oint consideration would provide the niost practical and 
effective approach to this complex problem, consistent with 
the objectives of the Subcommittee and with the program 
management requirements of the public and private 
implementing agencies. 

9. WHEN WILL NEGOTIATIONS BEGIN TO CARRY OUT THE LUNGREN 
AKENDKSNT IN THE FORM OF K REVISED COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT? 

With reference to question 5, above, the Bureau will not 
attempt to engage the voluntary agencies in negotiations on 
revised service requirements while the issue is being 
actively debated in the Congress. When the new direction 
becomes clear, it will be incumbent upon both the 3ureau 
and the voluntary agencies to understand and plan for the 
implementation of the nev^ requirements as far in advance as 
possible of the effective date. 

10. PLEASE INDICATE WHAT LEVEL OF RESOURCES IM PERSO^'^^EL ARE 
CURRENTLY BEING APPLIED TO THE MONITORIIJG OF VOLAGS ACTIVITIES 
UNDER THEIR RtP GRANTS. 

The Bureau's monitoring^ function is carried out by the 
Office of Reception and Placement, which has three officer 
positions and one secretary. To augment this pernanent 
staff, the Bureau has allocated one PIT officer position to 
this Office, and we regularly employ retired annuitants to 
conplete the three or four person nonitoring teams. On 
occasion, an officer from elsewhere in the Bureau nas 
joined a nonitoring team. 
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11. IS MORE PERSONNEL NEEDED FOR THIS REASON? IF SO, HOW 21ANV 
MORS PEOPLE WOULD BE NEEDED TO DO A BETTER MONITORING JOB? 
SHOULD THIS FUNCTION BE TRANSFERRED TO ORR? IF A TRANSFER IS 
NOT DEEMED APPROPRIATE, CAN ORR AND ITS REGIONAL OFFICES ASSIST 
IN THESE MONITORING ACTIVITIES? SHOULD THEY? 

Current personnel resources have allowed the Bureau to 
monitor the Reception and Placement programs in 20 
locations in all major resettlement states. For FY 1985, 
and previously, we had sought two additional permanent 
officer positions from the Congress, unsuccessfully, as we 
believe that the importance of the program management 
responsibility should be reflected in authorized positions 
rather than covered through temporary employment 
arrangements. 

For FY 1986 the Department is seeking one additional 
officer position to enable us to better fulfill the 
responsibilities delineated in the Congressional Report on 
the 1982 Amendments to the Refugee Act. This request, 
which would bring the complement of the Reception and 
Placement Office to four permanent* officer positions, 
contemplates a nonitoring program of approximately 12 
one-week site visits per year. 

Should the Lungren Amendment or its equivalent come into 
effect, there is a potential need for expanded program and 
financial monitoring. For example, to douole the current, 
projected FY 1986 level of program monitoring (to 24 site 
visits) and to add a new component of financial monitoring, 
the Bureau estimates that the staff requirement would be an 
additional two officer positions in the Office of the 
Comptroller and four officers and two secretaries for the 
Office of Reception and Placement. 

The Bureau does not believe that it would be appropriate to 
involve an office of HHS in the monitoring of a Department 
of state program, nor, as far as we understand, would ORR 
have available personnel resources for this purpose. 

12. ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE ODP PROGRAM? 

Although the United States is not fully satisfied with all 
aspects of the Orderly Departure Program, it is satisfied 
with the generally positive direction the program has 
taken, as well as with the SRV's responsiveness to many, if 
not most, of the initiatives the United states has taken to 
improve the program. 
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The Orderly Departure Program is complex and difficult to 
administer, particularly in light of the fact that contacts 
between the United States and the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, because there are no diplomatic or consular 
relations, must usually be conducted through an 
intermediary, the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR). The program has serious shortcomings 
from the U.S. point of view — most notably the total lack 
of progress, despite repeated U.S. overtures, regarding the 
release of "re-education camp" inmates who have been 
imprisoned because of their former contact with the U.S. or 
the former South Vietnamese government, and the slow rate 
at which other groups of particular humanitarian concern to 
the United States, such as Amerasian children and their 
family members, have been permitted to leave Vietnam. 

Nevertheless, the number of qualified Vietnamese who have 
been able to depart for the United States through ODP has 
continued to rise dramatically*. 

D EPARTURES VIA BANGKOK TO THE U.S. THROUGH ODP 

rY80-81 2,473 

FY82 3,924 

FY83 6,725 

PY84 12,818 

FY85 (thru 3/31) 6,381 

Well over one-third of those departing Vietnam through 
the ODP are immigrant visa holders rather than 
refugees. Some are even U.S. citizens. 

13. SOME RECENT REPORTS INDICATE THAT SEVERAL FLIGHTS IN 
JANUARY WERE CANCELLED BECAUSE OF AN OUTBREAK OF 
CONJUNCTIVITIS (PINK EVE). WHAT OTHER MEDICAL PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN EXPERIENCED WITH THE ODP PROGRAM? 

Two consecutive ODP flights in December 1984 and January 
1985 carried several persons who w^re diagnosed as 
having conjunctivitis upon their arrival in BangkoK. 
All passengers on these flights were quarantined m tne 
Ob? transit facility m Bangkok until they were 
det- :r»ined to be non-contagious. For lack or space in 
the facility during the quarantine period, three 
subsequent flights were cancelled, and m^-nifested 
passengers departed Vietnain later. 
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Because of inadequate pre-flight screening of departing 
ODP passengers by Vietnamese medical officials, a few 
people on nearly every flight arriving in Bangkok have 
been unable to travel onward immediately because of 
medical conditions, usually communicable diseases, that 
had not been detected. Recently, with U.S. support, the 
UNHCR and the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration 
(ICM) have arranged with the SRV authorities for an ICM 
contract nurse to maintain more comprehensive medical 
files on participants in the U.S. ODP program, for two 
qualified Vietnamese physicians to conduct more 
stringent pre-flight examinations, and for ICM 
international staff physicians to visit Vietnam to 
consult on the results of the pre-flight exams. 
Vietnamese officials have been reasonably supportive of 
these new measures. 

In addition, ICM is currently, in cooperation with the 
U.S. Public Health Service and the Centers for Disease 
Control, conducting duplicate medical examinations of 
all ODP participants who arrive in Bangkok as a baseline 
study to evaluate the new procedures m Vietnam. 

14. ARE ALL ODP CASES NOW BEING CHANNELLED THROUGH TH2 RFC 
AT B ATA AN? 

More than one-third o£ tne people who depart Vietnam tor 
the United States through ODP do so as non-refugees, 
i.e., as U.S. citizens, immigrant or non-immigrant 
(fiancee) visa holders, or on humanitarian parole. 
These people are not eligiDle for the 
English-as-a-Second-Language and Cultural Orientation 
(ESL/CO) program at the Philippine Refugee Processing 
Center. 

Those who depart as refugees are subject to the sane 
policy as all other Southeast Asian refugees. If they 
are a member of a family group wnich includes refugecjs 
between the ages of 16 and 55, they are normally 
assigned to an RPC. All ODP refugees are assigned to 
the PRPC at Bataan. Except m special cases, all 
refugees between 16 and 55 take an intensive course of 
up to SIX months in ESL/CO. While at the RPC, ail 
refugees receive remedial nedical and dental care as 
well as other social services. 
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15. SOME HAVE QUESTIONED WHETHER IT IS LEGAL AND/OR PROPER 
TO REQUIRE THE BENEFICIARY OF AN APPROVED IMMIGRATION 
PETITION TO REMAIN THERE (RPC) FOR 6 MONTHS. PLEASE COMMENT. 

Persons who depart Vietnam through ODP with an immigrant 
visa are not eligible for the six-month ESL/CO program 
at the Philippine Refugee Processing Center, There are, 
however, some people who are beneficiaries of an 
approved visa petition who are nonetheless given refugee 
status when they leave Vietnam. These people would 
normally qualify for an immigrant visa in a 
•non-current* preference, i.e., a preference where there 
is a long waiting list. 

Since the inception of the unique Orderly Departure 
Program, it has been felt that it would be unfair to 
require someone who can leave to wait in Vietnam for his 
place on the visa waiting list to be reached. This is 
particularly true in common family reunification cases, 
where, for example, an American citizen's parents can 
leave on a non-quota immigrant visa, but the citizen's 
accompanying adult brothers and sisters would otherwise 
need to wait several years to receive their 
fifth-preference visas. 

There are no diplomatic nor consular relations between 
the United States and the SRV. The ODP remains a unique 
combination of a refugee program and an immigration 
program. One of the primary purposes of the ODP is to 
provide a safe way for people with cies to the United 
States to leave Vietnam without undertaking an arduous 
and dangerous clandestine route. Under the 
circumstances, we believe it is desirable to allow 
qualified persons to leave Vietnam as refugees oven 
though they might also qualify — eventually — i.or a 
low-preference immigrant visa. Thus classified as 
participants in the U.S. refugee program, it is legal 
and proper to require them to participate in ESL/CO 
training before they enter the United States. 
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16. PROBLEMS HAVE ALSO ARISEN WITH REGARD TO PROVIDIfJG 
DOMESTIC BENEFITS TO ODP CASES, BUT DENiTING SIMILAR BENEFITS 
TO IMMIGRATION CASES PROCESSED UNDER ODP. HAS THIS 
DISPARITY IN TREATMENT BECOME A SERIOUS PROBLEM? IF SO, IS 
LEGISLATION NEEDED TO RECTIFY IT? WOULD THE DEPARTMENT 
SUPPORT SUCH LEGISLATION? 



The different legal status of refugees and immigrants 
arriving together through the ODP (and frequently within 
a single extended family group) is sometimes a problem 
— particularly in respect of ORR-funded, local social 
service or health service programs, This is often 
offset in the minds of the family by other advantages, 
such as quicker family reunification, since immigrants 
do not receive the ESL/CO course at Bataan before they 
come to the U.S. All three affected Departments are 
alert for ideas, including the possibility of new 
legislation, which might alleviate the problem. 

17. THE SUBCOMMITTEE HAS RECEIVED COMPLAINTS COHCERNING THE 
OPERATIONS AND CONDITIONS IN THE PROCESSING CENTER IN BATAAN 
AND ITS EFFICACY IN INSTRUCTING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
CULTURAL ORIENTATION. HOW DO YOU RESPOND TO THESE 
COMPLAINTS? 



Operations and Conditions in the processing center in Bataan. 

The Philippines Refugee Processing Center (PRPC) is now 
five years old. While the population is now being 
maintained at an average of below 17,000 refugees, the 
total of 156,200 residents over the years has taken its 
toll on infrastructure. Current and next year's UNHCR 
budgets provide for major rebuilding and upgrading to' 
make the camp viaole for an additional ten years, A 
two-million dollar renovation program is underway to 
improve and upgrade the washing and toilet areas, 
billets, and walkways. The camps, systems and proqrans 
are basically well-run, with internal and UNHCR or' 
multilateral pressures for improvement applied and 
accepted by the camp administration when necessary. 

It IS neither possible, nor is it necessarily desirable, 
to attempt to create first world conditions in d refugee 
camp m a developing country, and attempts to 
superficially reproduce U.S. living conditions for 
refugees would certainly offend the surrounding local 
community. Refugees receive adequate shelter and food 
as well as medical services. 
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In December of 1982, representatives of the Governments of 
Japan, the Philippines, the United States, and the UNHCR 
signed a Memorandum of Understanding to strengthen and 
improve facilities at Bataan, particularly with regard to 
improved health services. These facilities have been in 
place for over a year. 

Many of the suggested changes of the tri-partite health 
assessment team have been implemented, Japanese medical 
technicians expedite in-processing physicals m nodern 
examining rooms provided by Japan. 

The number of cases of seriously malnourished children has 
declined with improvements in the assessment and 
maintenance of malnourished children as a result of the 
initiative to improve health facilities at Bataan. 

Prosthetic limbs are now provided at Bataan with UNHCR 
funds, and the Government of Japan has contributed a new 
physical therapy room to complement the prosthetic service. 

Eyeglasses and dentures are available to refugees through 
the combined resources of UNHCR funds and equipment 
granted by the Government of Japan. These services 
improve refugee morale and health, and enable more 
refugees to participate m ESL/CO classes. 

Effectiveness of the ESL/CO program 

The effectiveness of the ESL/CO program has been confirmed 
by three independent studies. 

From June of 1982 through September of 1984, a study was 
conducted by the KMC Research Corporation to determine the 
effectiveness of pre-entry training programs and to assess 
their impact on domestic resettlement. Groups of trained 
and untrained refugees were tracked during their first six 
months of resettlement, case studies were developed, and a 
wide range of domestic resettlement personnel were 
interviewed. The report concluded: 
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Taken together, the results of the study comprise a 
strong endorsement of pre-entry training for Southeast 
Asian refugees both in concept and in the way that 
training has been implemented. Evidence of the 
program's positive impact on resettlement was found in 
every phase of data collection. Results passed even 
the most rigorous tests of statistical significance. 
The impact is clearly the greatest in the area of 
English proficiency, where test results show enormous 
differences between the trained and untrained groups. 
There is simply no doubt that pre-entry training 
should be regarded as an essential element of refugee 
resettlement and should continue to be funded at 
Whatever level is necessary to maintain its current 
level of high quality instruction. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics conducts ongoing 
^t^lt^'^r.^^ 10 percent of the refugees in training as part 
of the Bureau's effort to ensure the relevance and quality 
of instruction, in data collected over the past two 
years, all students, at all training levels, from all 
ethnic groups, show significant progress on all tests from 
entry to exit. The most dramatic gams are made by 
students who enter the program with no English skills, are 
not literate m their native language, and who have had 
little or no prior formal education of any kind. They 
"graduate- from the program able to understand simple 
phrases m English, to expcess immediate survival needs, 
ask and respond to simple questions, recognize the 
alphabet, numbers from 1-100 and common sight words. They 
can also write the letters of the alphabet and produce 
very basic personal information. Although this is not the 
level of English required for complete self-sufficiency, 
they can handle routine entry level jobs that do not 
require much oral communication, and m which all tasks 
can be easily demonstrated. 

The State Department's Office of the Inspector General 
conducted ar. audit of the overseas training program m the 
spring of 1984. The report concluded: 
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The Bureau's ESL/CO program has been quite successful 
in achieving its goal of providing refugees with 
survival skills in English and a basic introduction to 
American culture. U.S. service providers have noted/ 
among other things/ that ESL/CO trained refugees have 
enhanced English skills and confidence to use English 
in most survival situations. They have fewer problepr 
adapting and decreased dependence on sponsors' 
resources because they have a basic understanding of 
U.S. culture and enhanced capability to cope and solve 
problems/ as well as greater ability to deal with 
on-the-job training in entry-level jobs. There is 
also convincing evidence that the (overseas) training 
is exceptionally cost effective in comparison to 
similar programs carried out in the U.S. 

The average per contact hour cost for training in Southeast 
Asia for FY '85 IS estimated to be $1.27. This compares to 
an estimated average of $2.60 per contact hour in tne U.S. 
The cost for providing services in SEA is therefore less 
than half the cost of providing similar services in the U.S. 

18. PLEASE EXPLAIN THE BUREAU'S METHOD OF EVALUATING VOLAG 
PROPOSALS AS TO THEIR ABILITY TO COMPLY? WHAT ARE THE 
STANDARDS USED TO EVALUATE VOLAG PROPOSALS? HAVE ANY VOLAGS 
BEEN DENIED RECEPTION 6 PLACEK2NT CONTRACTS DUE TO FAILURE -0 
MEET THESE STANDARDS? 

Applicants to the Reception and Placement Program are 
required to submit proposals which respond to specific 
content elements set forth in the RFP issued by the 
Bureau. (A copy of the most recent RFP/ as amended/ is 
attached.) The RFP details the evaluation criteria and the 
weight (points in the composite evaluation score) assigned 
to each. Tne most recent RFP specified fourteen evaluation 
elements for the general program and eight additional 
elements for proposals for the resettlement of 
Asian-Amerxcan cases. The several proposals received in 
response to the RFP were read and scored independently oy a 
six-nember panel/ representing diverse elements of the 
Bureau. Cne evaluation standards were established/ in 
advance/ at 70 of 100 points for the general prograni and 50 
o£ 70 poincs for the Asian-American program. Two 
applicants were denied participation in the general 
program. Two additional applicants were approved for 
participation in the general program out were denied 
participation m the Asian-Anerican program. 
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19. WHAT ARE THE PRESENT POPULATIONS IN THE REFUGEE CAMPS IN 
IWDOCHINA? HOW DO THOSE FIGURES COMPARE WITH THE NUMBERS FROH, 
SAY/ 1981? WHO ARE THE NEW PEOPLE FLOWING INTO THE CAMPS? 

The population of first-asylum refugee camps in Southeast 
Asia, as of March 31/ 1985/ was 155/374 people throughout 
the region. There are an additional 22/312 people in 
English as a Second Language training in the region. The 
following chart shows first-asylum population in seven 
countries now and at the end of 1981. 



Country 


1985 


1981 


Hong Kong 


11/267 


12/960 


Kacau 


724 


1/196 


Indonesia 


6,177 


6/138 


Malaysia 


7,973 


9/845 


Philippines 


1/855 * 


6,628 


Singapore 


126 


657 


Other 


1,221 


2,?75 


Thailand (boat) 


4/970 


4,991 


Tnailand (land) 


121,061 


188,007 


Total 


155/374 


232/697 



There has been a decrease of over 77,000 persons from the 
1981 period until now in the first-asylura camp population 
in the region. Although arrivals have generally decreased, 
there have been increases among the Lao and Hignlander 
populations in the past two years. 

New arrivals fron Vietnam are primarily fishermen, farmers, 
some former re-education camp inmates, and many persons 
fleeing for family reunification and economic reasons. 

The Laotians are a mix of urban and tural residents 
including professionals and former governnent officials/ 
draft f^vaders, and persons fleeing for economic reasons. 

The Royal Thai Governnent does not consider Khmer fro*:* tn^. 
border camps as refugees/ and therefore reports no new 
arrivals from this group. 

The Highlanders from the nountains of Laos continue to cone 
out of their native area. They are now the largest single 



ethnic group in Thailand. 
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20. UNDER WHAT, IP ANY, CIRCUMSTANCES CAN A VOLAG BE BARRED OR 
SUSPENDED FROM PARTICIPATION IN REFUGEE RESETTLEMENT? ARE 
THESE CIRCUMSTANCES EXPLAINED IN ANY EXISTING GUIDELINES? WHY 
NOT? 

A voluntary agency can be excluded from participation in 
the Reception and Placement program by decision of the 
Bureau not to extend or reissue a cooperative agreement or, 
to effect partial exclusion, by decision of the Bureau 
regulating the allocation of cases to the voluntary agency 
in respect of either number or location. The decision to 
exclude an agency from any participation in the program 
would appropriately be made in the context of the regular 
proposal evaluation process. In addition. Article VII of 
the Cooperative Agreement provides for the Bureau's review 
of an agency's performance prior to the approval of an 
extension. In the past, agreements with two agencies have 
been terminated through the non-reissuance of a cooperative 
agreement . 

The method for regulating caseload number or location is 
elaborated in the attached RFP in Sections V ("Sponsorship 
Procedures*), VI ("Refugee Caseload*), and X ("Bureau 
Monitoring"). The latter provides, in particular, that 
"failure to accomplish the corrective action (determined as 
a result of Bureau monitoring) ... shall constitute a basis 
for the exclusion from the reception and placement program 
of the affiliate or subcontracting entity concerned." 

The Bureau believes that this sanction is effective and 
appropriate for a service program which is, in its essence, 
locally-based rather than national. The Bureau enters, 
purposefully, into agreements with national voluntary 
agencies in order to obtain their capacity to sponsor, to 
place, and to provide transitional resettlement services 
for diverse populations of refugees entering on a 
fluctuating rate which may be highly unpredictable beyond 
the short term* The national agencies are responsible for 
program management, but the resettlement services are 
delivered by specific local affiliates or units. Where bad 
resettlement occurs, it is typically a local problem, 
albeit one which the national agency is responsible for 
monitoring. The appropriate remedy for this situation is, 
in the view of the Bureau, one targetted at local 
corrective action or, where necessary, the exclusion of 
local agency affiliates from the program. 
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21. CURRSNTLY, THE STATE DEPARTMENT PROVIDES A FLAT RATS 'ER 
CAPITA GRANT. WHY SHOULDH'T THE VOLAGS BE REQUIRED TO ENGAGE 
IN COMPETITIVE BIDDING FOR THE GRANTS? THAT IS TO SAY, WH*' 
SHOULDN'T REFUGEE ALLOCATIONS GO ONLY TO THOSE VOLAGS '^HAt'cAK 
RESETTLE REFUGEES AT THE LOWEST COST? 

The nature of a Cooperative Agreement in general, and of 
the Reception and Placement program in particular, is chat 
it is not a purchase of service contract but a method of 
funding to accomplish a public purpose through support for 
an ongoing activity of another agency. In this situation, 
competitive bidding is neither necessary nor approcriaie. 
The Bureau does not provide full funding for the costs of 
the reception and placement work of the private agencies: 
much of their work involves the utilization of private 
resources, in-kind contr ioutions and volunteer time. 
Furthermore, although the service requirements of the 
Cooperative Agreement are limited to the initial 90-day 
period, the work of the voluntary agencies extends, in* most 
instances, for a much longer time — sometimes assisted by 
other federally-funded contracts, sometimes not. Cne per 
capita grant basis for funding allows voluntary agencies of 
varying sizes representing varying constituencies :o 
participate in a national program which seeks to 
incorporate the strength of these diverse links to tne 
communities into which refugees are placed. As we are not, 
in any case, paying the full cost of the agencies* 
programs, we would not necessarily save federal money oy 
seeking out those agencies ^ith the lowest staff salaries 
or those with the broadest administrative cost base. 
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22. DO YOU BELIEVE THAT THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES ARE CAPABLE OF 
PROVIDING THE CLOSE MONITORING AND CONTACT THE LUNGREN 
AMENDMEMT CALLS FOR? 

The voluntary agencies/ as a group, are certainly capable 
of performing the functions required by the Lungren 
Amendment, even if they object to the nature of a legal 
requirement to do so. There will inevitably be individual 
cases of family reunion placements to areas where there is 
no voluntary agency representative present and for which 
the disbursal of cash assistance will be administratively 
complicated. With that caveat, and with the expectation 
that the voluntary agencies will, in some instances, need 
to employ additional accountants or administrative staff, 
we see no difficulty in the practical steps of 
implementation. 

23. WOULD IT MAKE SENSE TO WAIT FOR THE RESULTS OF THE FISH 
DEMONSTRATION PROJECTS BEFORE GOING AHEAD WITH THE LUNGREN 
AMENDMENT? WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE TWO PROGRAMS? 

The suggestion in the voluntary agencies* testimony — to 
wait for the results of the Fish demonstration projects 
before considering new legislation — offers a reasonable 
approach but not a timely one. Assuming an initial project 
period of one year (which, it may be argued, is not enough 
to examine the effect on long-terra self-sufficiency versus 
welfare rates or to compare upfront service costs against 
long-term welfare savings), the tine lag, when coupled with 
the planning and evaluation periods, effectively means that 
the Administration will not be able to use the results as a 
basis for general program modification before FY 1988. 

The two programs are closely related in the sense of aiming 
at the general target of doing something meaningful to 
affect welfare utilization by refugees. They are quite 
different, however, in range and adapatability to specific 
state or local situations. The Lungren Amendment is 
restricted to the initial 90-day period; Fish Amendment 
projects are not. The Lungren Amendment estaolishes a 
uniform national requirement; Fish Amendment projects may 
(and indeed should) vary from site to site. 
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24. HOW MUCH HIGHER WOULD THE PER CAPITA GRANT AMOUNT HAVE TO 

tLlv SSul'^.^S5,^°"°^ """^'^ LUNGREN? WHERE WILL THIS 

nUNbX CUMS FROM? 

With reference to question 5, above, the Bureau calculates 
that an increase in the budgeted level of the Reception and 
Placement program from a base level of $600 per capita for 
FY 1986 to a revised average of $890 per capita will be 
sufficient to enable the voluntary agencies to accomplish 
the requirements of the Lungren Amendment: providing for 
the basic needs of refugees for 90 days instead of 30 days 
as at present. Funds for this purpose have been included 
in the Department's FY 1986 Budget Request, 

25. WILL THESE GRANTS BE OF UNIFORM AMOUNT THROUGHOUT THE 
COUNTRY? SHOULDN'T THE GRANTS VARY, DEPENDING ON THE COST OF 
LIVING IN THE STATE IN WHICH THE REFUGEE WILL BE RESETTLED? 

The use of a national per capita rate has proven an 
effective administrative mechanism for the funding of a 
Reception and Placement program which emphasizes 
staff-intensive services. However'^ under the Lungren 
Amendment or the proposed Administration alternative income 
support will assume a much greater functional and budgetary 
importance for each voluntary agency. The Administration 
bill expressly acknowledges the relationship between the 
voluntary agencies' responsibilities and the state-specific 
AFDC benefit levels. Thus, although the Bureau would wish 
to consult with the Congress and the voluntary agencies 
before finalizing our administrative instruments for these 
greatly altered service requirements, we are considering a 
restructuring of the cooperative agreement funding which 
would separate out the allocation for income support based 
upon the estimated distribution of caseload by state and 
the applicable hhs schedule of AFDC benefit levels. 
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ORDERLY DEPARTURE PROGRAM 
Amerasian Subprogram 

QUESTION: How many Amerasian children with family members 
have thus far departed Vietnam under ODP auspices? 

answer: 

Between September 1982 and the end of March 1985 the 
following numbers of Amerasian children and accompanying family 
members departed Vietnam en route to the United States: 



Amerasian Departures to the U.S. 
Via the Orderly Departure Program 



FY 82 - FY 84 



Amerasian Children 

U.S. Citizens 
Refugees 
Immigrants 
Non-Immigrants 
Hum. Parole 

Subtotals 



113 
1,361 
97 
14 

2 

1,587 



FY 1985 
Oct. - Mar. 



12 
570 
34 
0 
0 



TOTALS 



616 



125 
1,931 

131 
14 
2 

2,203 



Accompanying Relatives 

Refugees 1,839 

Immigrants 91 

Non-Immigrants 15 

Hum. Parole J-X 

Subtotals 1,956 

GRAND TOTALS 3,54 3 



926 
29 
0 

0 

955 

1,571 



2,765 
120 
15 

n 

2,911 
5,114 
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ORDERLY DEPARTURE PROGRAM 
Amerasians at the Philippine R?C/ Bataan 

QUESTION: What is the policy regarding the enrollment of 
Amerasians and their families at the PRPC in 
Bataan? when did this policy start? What 
percentage of this group is sent to the PRPC? What 
percentage are sent direct to the U.S.? How many of 
them are there in the PRPC at the present time? 

ANSWER: 

In May of 1984 the Department of State authorized the 
Orderly Departure Program office in Bangkok to send Anerasians 
and their families, provided they are Ito be admitted to the 
U.S. as refugees and meet other criteria, to ESL/CO training at 
the PRPC in Bataan. This authorization was given after much 
deliberation by the Department and certain resettlement 
agencies, and it was decided that it would be in the best 
interests of the Amerasians (and their fanilies) to participate 
in the SSL/CO training course. 

The following chart reflects the percehtage of those 
Anerasians and fanily members who go to t.ne PRPC and those who 
cone dxrec^iy to the U.S. 
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TOTAL (Amerasians and Faroily Members) 

Refugees to PH?C: 86% 
Refugees Direct to U.S.: 10% 
U.S. Citizens, IVs, etc. 4% 



Anerasians 

Refugees to PR?C: 81% 

Refugees Direct to U.S.: 13% 

U.S. Citizens, IVs, etc.: 6% 



Acconpanyinq Fan\ily Members 

Refugees to ?RPC: 89% 

Refugees Direct to U.S.: 8% 

IVs, etc.: 3% 



kt the present tine there are about 860 Amerasians and 
fanxly members at the PRPC in Bacaan. 
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United States Department of Stite 



nhshin^ton, D.C. 20520 



Attachment to Question & Answer Ko. iS 



TO 



Potential Applicants 



FROM 



Bureau for Refugee Programs 
Department of State 



SUBJECT : Amendment to Request for Proposals 



This announcement amends the Request for Proposals (RPP) 
issued by the Bureau for Refugee Programs for reception and 
placement services to refugees who are admitted to the United 
States during the period January 1, 1985 to September 30, 
1985. A copy of the original RFP Is attached for reference 
All section, paragraph and other Identifiers cited in the 
Amendment refer to this attachment. 

Section I. Purpose and Scope 

Paragraph 1: The period Is amended to March 1, 1985 to 
September 30, 1985. 

Paragraph 7: Ho chang«!. See discussion under Section VIII. 

Paragraph 8: The date is amended to March 1, 1985. 

Paragraph 9: The date Is amended to January 18, 1985. 
Section II. Program Duration 

There are no changes in Section XI. 
Section III. Eligible Applicants 

There are no changes in Section III. 
Section IV. Funding Procedures 

There are no changes in Section IV. 
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Section V# Sponsorshlj> Procedures 

Paragraph 3: Paragraph 3 is deleted. The Bureau concurs 
with the comment received that this paragraph neither 
accurately nor adequately deals with the interest card system. 
It is the intentiort of the Bureau to convene a meeting of all 
agencies receiving awards to address the questions which have 
arisen pertaining to the functioning of the allocations system, 
to include the subject of interest cards. 

Section VI* Refugee Caseload • 

There are no changes in Section VI. The Bureau wishes to 
acknowledger however, that the cooperating voluntary agencies 
h^ve raised significant questions and concerns over the manner 
in which the allocations system is to function. The Bureau 
concurs that this is an important subject which cannot be 
addressed appropriately within the specific information 
elements of an rfp. Consequently, the Bureau will convene a 
meeting of all agencies receiving awards in order to consult 
fully on the allocations system. It^is foreseen that such a 
meeting would be scheduled subsequent to the work of the 
proposal evaluation panel, i.e., during the month of February 
1985. 

Section VII. Reception and Placement Service Requirements 

There are no changes in Section VII. 

Section VIII. New Service Requirements 

There are no changes in Section VIII. The Bureau is giving 
serious consideration to the recommendation that the service 
requirements for a single ethnic subgroup should be established 
through guidelines separate from the formal Cooperative 
Agreement document. It is anticipated that this question, as 
well as any modification to the draft provisions themselves, 
will be clarified before the new cooperative agreements are 
issued. Nonetheless, it remains an objective of the Bureau to 
ensure that thorough planning is undertaken in respect of the 
resettlement needs of the Asian-Ajnerican caseload. 
Consequently, for the purposes of this RFP, applicants 
proposinq to participate in the resettlement of Asian-Anerican 
cases, must specifically and separately address their plans for 
the provision of the services indicated. 
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Section IX* Reporting Requirements 
Subsection A, Financial 

paragraph 2: Paragraph 2 is amended to read, in its 
entirety; 

The agency will be required to submit copies of all 
reports o£ transportation loan collections furnished 
to the Intergovernmental Committee for Migration. 

Subsection hi Program 

Paragraph 1: Paragraph 1 is amended to readi in its 
entirety: 

The agency will be required to submit by June 30, 1985 
an interim statistical report which summarizes refugee 
placements^ by ethnic group and state of placement^ 
for all refugees resettled under the terms of the 
cooperative agreement who arrive during the 
three-month period March Ir 1985 to Hay 31, 1985 and 
which discusses ^ny major variation from the program 
presented in the agency's proposal. 

Paragraph 2: Paragraph 2 is amended to read, in its 
entirety; 

A final pro':|ram report will be due January 31 , 1986* 
This repOi.t should describe activities carried out 
during th^ period March 1, 1985 to September 30, 1985, 
including an estimate of the total expenditures of the 
agency, broken down by source of funds, to perform the 
services specified in the cooperative agreement* The 
report should distinguish between expenditures at the 
level of the sub-office responsible for resettlement 
In the state where the refugees are placed and 
expenditures for activities at the national or 
regional level. This report should also include a 
statistical summary, In the format provided at 
Attachment C, covering, by state of placement, all 
refugees resettled under the terms of the cooperative 
agreement who arrive during the three-month period 
Karch 1, 1985 to Kay 31, 1985. 

The remainder of Subsection B is deleted. 

Section x> Bureau Monitoring 

There are no changes in Section X. 
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S ection XI# Proposal Evaluation 
Subsection Process 
There are no ch&ages in Subsection A. 
Subsection si' Content 

Paragraph 4: In line 8 the time period 'six months' is 
amended to read 'three months.' Applicants wishing to provide 
an additional estinate for the si:; month period are invited to 
do so. 

Subsection C. Geographic Distribution/State Descriptions 

Paragraph 1: in line 1 the phrase 'The proposal should 
contain,' is replaced as follows: 

'Agencies receiving awards wilx be required to submit, 
prior to March 1, 1985," 

Subsection D. Evaluation criteria 

There are no changes in Subsection D. 

Subsection E. Evaluation of Proposals for Asian-America n 
Cases 

There are no changes in Subsection £• 

Attachments 

The title of Attachment c' is amended to read 'Reception and 
Placement Statistical Report.' 
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Responsks or ORR 



Response : 



Question #2: 
Response s 



Please describe the status of the Fish Aaendsient 
denonstration projects* Have any been approved? It not, 
when will OHR begin issuing approvals and when will the 
projects likely gat off the ground? 

Ho projects have been approved yet but proposals 3y two 
States — California and Oregon — are nearly in final 
foro* California expects to begin its project July !• 
Oregon has not yet proposed a specific starting date, but 
we would €xpect it to be around that sane ti»9* 

What enrtities are eligible £oz demonstration project 
grants? States? Counties? Volags? 

All of those you have atntioned, as well as other public 

and private nonprofit organizations, including refugee 

cutual assistance associations ase eligible* 
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Question f3: Have eligible entities expressed such interest in the 
prograa? 

Response ; CRR has received several expressions of interest in 

desonstrations to be carried out under the Fish Asendnent. 
Zn addition to desonstration projects which will be 
iBplenented shortly in both California and Oregon^ several 
national voluntary agencies have discussed with OKR 
possible deaonstrations in several sites, currently, 
voluntary agencies are consulting aaong thenstlves and with 
local affiliates about possible areas and approaches to 
denonstrations. 
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Question 14: At what levels will approved grantees likely be funded and 
where will the funding coae fron? 

Response ; Ve expect project proposals to vary substantially in size 

and scope so that it isn't possible at this point to 

forecast funding levels. For example, the California 

project is expected to cover aost of the time-eligible 

refugees in the State who would otherwise be eligible for 

AfDC; other proposals could be for «uch snaller geographic 

areas* The funds will coae fron several sources: First, 

ORR funds that would otherwise have been used for the 

regular State-adsinistered refugee prograjs; second, if a 

project were to include income aaintenanct for refugees who 

would otherwise be AFOC-eligible, then APOC funds available 

under ti'-le XV-A of the Social Security Act would also be 

used; and, third, if a project included aedical assistance 

for refugees who would otherwise be eligible for Medicaid, 

then Medicaid funds available under title XIX of the Social 

Security Act would also be used* 
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Question 15: will refugee* covexed by the project* b-s »pecific*IIy 
disqualified from federal welfare programs? which 
programs? will they bt eligible for state general welfare 
prograns? And, if so, will ORR reimburse states for their 
36-Bonth costs in providing general assistance to refugees 
who the states deem eligible? 

Response; if a project covers assistance that would otherwise have 

been provided under a Federal or fedtrally aided welfare 

program, then the refugees who are covered by the project 

would be disqualified from that program. The programs from 

which they could be disqualified, reflecting the statutory 

language, would be APDC, Medicaid, and refugee cash and 

medical assistance under section 412 (e) of the Inaigraton 

and Nationality Act. With respect to state or local 

general welfare programs, wt do not regulate eligibility 

for those programs, which are financed entirely by state 

and/or local funds. Currently, we reimburse states for 

general assistance provided during a refugee's second 18 

months in the United States? reimbursement during the first 

18 months is not provided because that is the perid during 

which the refugee would be covered by refugee cash 

assistance (RCA) funded by ORR. In reviewing any project 

proposal intended to cover refugees who could potentially 

be eligible for general assistance, we would want to be 

sure that the aid provided through the project would in 

fact mean that they would not be eligible for general 

assistance, m order for a project to fulfill the intent 

of the lav for viable alternative approaches, we believe it 

is important that duplicative assistance not occur. 
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Question «6: Will refugees be given the right to decide they do not wish 
to participate in a demonstration project? 

Response; This m»y vary with the type of project. We intend to allow 

Baxiraun flexibility as to the types of projects which nay 

be operated, in sone cases a project could be the only 

potential aource of financial assistance so that while a 

refugee taight not actually be required to participate, the 

reason^i for participating would be very compelling* 

Question 17: What criteria will ORR employ in deciding which projects 
get funded? 

Response; The basic criteria will be, first, our evaluation of the 
likelihood that the project win ^achieve the priorities of 
reducing welfare use, promoting early employment, and 
fostering self-sufficiency and, second, whether the cost is 
reasonable* 
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RESPONSE TO 18 

Question. The Administration's FY 1986 budget reduces social 
services funding from S72 million to $45 million. Why so 
substantial a cut? 

Answer. The President's FY 1986 budget includes a request for 
$44.8 million for refugee and entrant social services. This figure 
is based upon an adjusted estimate of the three-year refugee 
poDUlation. As a result, the difference between the FY 19oZ 
continuing resolution level which is based upon past spending and 
the population-based FV 1986 budget request is exaggerated. 



In FY 1985, the Administration requested only $46.2 million for 
social services. This figure was, as in FY 1986, population-based. 
The FY 1986 level for social services would be only $1.4 million 
lower than 1985, a decrease due to the lower admissions levels of 



refugees in recent years. 
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RESPONSE TO 19 



Qucttlon* Why does ORR consider only refugees who have hAnn 
here three years or fewer when calculatiig Jts'Jo^iU c^^iccr 
budget? Shouldn't orr', focus be the total nu>ber of refugees who 
need such services? ctu^oco who 

Answer. The three-year eligible population used in orr'i ,ociaI 
tllocation process is the best available approxi- 
mation of the population in need. Special needs not adequately 
addressed through the allocation formula are provided for through 
ORR's project grant or -discretionary programs. ^nrougn 
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10. Doesn*t It seem inconsistent for the administration to reduce the 
matching grants to $500 for Soviet Jews at the same time it proposes to 
increase the per capita grants for indochinese refugees from $560 to 
approximately $9007 

A: I do not feel that it is inconsistent for the Administration to reduce 
matching grant funding while increasing per capita funding for reception 
and placement grants. The per capita grants are awarded by the State 
Department for all newly arriving refugees, not just Southeast Asian 
refugees. Likewise, the matching grant funding is available to cover 
any newly arriving refugee regardless of the country of origin. The 
matching grant program, which originated as an alternative resettlement 
approach during a one time period of high arrival of Soviet and East 
European refugees, augments services and support provided by the 
voluntary agencies through the current reception and placement program. 
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Question 411: Hh«t is the Administration's position on the Lungren 
aaendnent? 

Response; He strongly support the anendaent, provided that language 
is included to prohibit duplicative eligibility for apdc or 
RCA during the 90-day period when voluntary agency support 
is available. 

Question #12! If the Administration supports the auendnent, why doesn't 

it ioplement it administratively? Does current lav need to 
be amended first? 

Response; He consider the exclusion froa cash assistance eligibility 
to be essential in order to avoid duplicative assistance, 
and this can be acconplished only through statutory 
language. 
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Qutstion 113: Do you bclicvt that the voluntary tgenciei are capable of 
providing tht clott nonitoring and contact the Lun9reri 
Amendnent calls for? 

Ke»ponie< Yts thty are particularly suited for thia responsibility* 



Question tU: There haa been so»e concern expressed that if the Lungren 
Anendment were inpleaented, State and local governnenta 
would not receive ORR reimburaenent for those refugees who 
fall through the cracks and wind up on state general 
assistance during that initial 90-day period* What would 
OKR*M policy be in such cases? 

Response ; We believe that care would have to be taken to assure that 

assistance provided through the voluntary agencies is 

sufficient to render a refugee ineligible for general 

assistance dqring the first 90 days* ORR does not 

currently reimburse for general asaistance during a 

refugee's first 18 DOnths in the 0*S* when refugee cash 

aasistance is avails.*' and we would not plan to do ao if 

the Lungren Attendnent is enacted* Our budget request for 

py 19B6 assuiaes enactnent of the Lungren Anendnent and does 

not include any funds for reinbursement to States for cash 

assistance to refugees during their first 90 days in the 

U.S. 
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Would it make sense to wait for the results of the 
Fish Demonstration projects before going ahead 
with the Lungren Amendment? What is the relation- 
ship between the two programs? 

We believe strongly in the need to clarify and 
strengthen the role of the voluntary agencies through 
tne Lungren Amendment rather than waiting for the 
results of demonstrations under the Fish Amendment. 
The two programs are not mutually exclusive. In 
fact, they can operate .in a complimentary fasnion. 
It would be possible, for example, for voluntary 
agencies to propose a Fish Miendment projects that 
would include the provision of assistance, services, 
and case management in the same manner as is 
envisioned in the Lungren Amendments. Alternatively, 
following enactment of the Lungren Amendment, a 
voluntary agency could propose a Fish Amendment 
project that would pick up after the first 90 days. 
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Question 116: How rouch higher would the per capita grant amount have 
to bo to cover the volags* costs under Lungron? Where 
will the money come from? 

Response According to the Department of State's FY 1986 budget 

request for Migration and Refugee Assistance, "Funding 
is required at the level of $890 per refugee admitted in 
order to implement enhanced reception and placement 
services." Funds for this purpose, including approxi- 
mately S295 per refugee for Lungren activities, are 
requested in the President's Budget for the state 
Department's Bureau for Refugee Programs for FY 1986. 
A similar amount of funds (estimated as the cost of 
providing assistance to refugees during their first 90 
days) is excluded from ORR's FY 1986 budget request. 
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Question #17: 



Response 



Will these grants be of unifonn amount throughout 
the country? Shouldn't the grants vary, depending 
on the cost of living in the State in which the 
refugee will be resettled? 



The Department of State will continue to use a 
standard reception and placement grant atnount per 
refugee in Ft 1986. The aniount of the awards will 
be increased to $390 to implement enhanced reception 
and placement services. 

. The use of « unifonn grant amount throughout the 
country has been successful to date. It limits the 
need to make adjustment transactions whenever a 
refugee moves from the State of initial resettlement 
to another locality during the first 90 days In the 
country. 

A variable grant level based upon the initial 
resettlement State wouVd not be a significant 
improvement because, even within one State, the 
cost of living varies dramatically. For example, 
a single standard would have to be selected for 
the cost of living in Herf York City and in upstate 
Hew York. The unifonn grant level also simplifies 
administration and monitoring for the national 
voluntary agencies operating under a cooperative 
agreement with the Department of State. 
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Question 118: During FY 1984, over 11,000 persons were granted asylua in 
the United States* Does the 1980 Jtefugee Act authorize ORR 
to provide refugee-type benefits to Asylees? Can you think 
of any reason why it should not? 

Response ; if an individual has been granted asylua under section 208 

of the iBaigration and Hstionality Act, then he or she is 

eligible for assistsnce and services through the refugee 

progran adninlstered by ORR* We should note, though, that 

the 36-&onth period of potential eligibility for cash or 

sedical assistance funded through OHR dates fron the 

person's tiae of arrival in ths United States rather than 

when asylua was granted* 



Question #19: Does ORR coapile information on the welfare dependency 
rates of refugees who huve been here aore than three 
years? Don't you think it would bs essential to have such 
inforr^tion in order to evaluate the long tera 
effectiveness of the prograa? 

Response : The inforaation reported to us by the States is on refugees 

who have been in the United States less than 3 years, the 

period for which Federal refugee funding is provided for 

cash assistance* We do obtsin sone inforaation on 

tiae-expireO refugees through our annual national saaple 

survey of Southeast Asian refugees, and froa tiae to tiae 

inforaation froa other sources also becoaes available* For 

exanple, California has done studies which include 

tiae-expired as well as time-eligible recipients of 

assistance* He agree that such inforaaton is useful* 
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Question #20 s Bas the Adninistration abandoned its proposal to disperse 
refugee funds through block grants? 

Response ; Our current legislative proposal does not include a block 

grant, nor does the President's budget request for TY 1986. 



Question #21: What is the current dependency rate for refugees here three 
years or fever? what is tha rate in California? 
California officials assert that the real rate is around 
50%. How do you respond to their challenge to ORR's 
calculations? 

Response ; The rat^es ve have calculated are based on the states* 

reports of tiae-eligible recipients. The latest figures 
are as of September 30 # 1964. Hationally# the d'spcndency 
rate is S3.9t; in California^ 6S.4%; and in the other 
States coBbined# 37.7%. The S0%* figure which you cited 
aight be a rate that includes tioe-expired as well as 
titae-eligible recipients. 
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RESyONSE TO #22 

Question* Fon&al audits of State refugee programs were recently 

undertaken by the HHS Inspector General's Office in several States, 

including California* What did those audits reveal? 

Answer* Through the end of FY 1984, audits vere either underway 
or conpleted in 12 States (plus Washington, D*C*), including those 
States with the largest refugee programs* Audits have been 
conducted or are going on in: California, Colorado, the District of 
Coluabia, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia and Wisconsin* The « 
audits have recotaaendcd a total of ^38* 2 aillion in refugee progran 
funds be recovered; however, actual recoveries have not been nide, 
pending State appeals of the audit findings* A laore coaplete 
sucaary of audits and audit findings in the refugee program nay be 
found on pages of the annual Report to the Congress on the 

Refugee Reset tleaent Frograa dated January 31, 1985 and transaitted 
to the Congress earlier this year* 
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Q. According to a secent aurvey conducted by the Santa Clara County Btalth 
Departnent, sore than half of the Canbodian refugeea, because of thtiz 
experience in Canbodiar need psychological counseling or intenaive 
psychiatric care* What is OKR doing to aasure that such Dental health 
care is provided? 

A. Onder current ORR*a prograns, there are several ways for States to 

provide Dental health services to refugees* States taay use up to 15% of 
their social service and Target Aasiatance allocations for cental health 
or other aupport services* A state nay also apply for one or sevaral 
grants under the ORR Cogprehensive Discretionary Social Services for 
refugee mental health services if these services are considered critical 
and the State does not have sufficient resources to address thes* 
Available funds for this prograa total $3*5 aillion for fiscal yecr 1985* 

As a long-term strategy, OKR, in cooperation with Office of Refugee 
Bealti) and the National Institute of Mental Health, will launch a 
culti-year program during fiscal year 1735 to aasist 8-10 states^ with 
large nu&beis of refugees to plan and icplement coordinated taental health 
system iDprovements by reducing barriers to care* At the end of ORR/NZMR 
support, it is expected that state mental health agencies will use 
existing resouides such as Federal Mental Health Bloc Grants and/oc State 
revenues to support appropriate cental health services for refugees* 



Finally, refugees who are eligible for Medicaid oay also receive sental 

A 

health services under this program. 
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Question #24: Sir.ce 1982, the Director of oHJt hts htd a statutory nandate 



to ijDplenent a plscenent policy under which free cases 
(i«e«# refugees with no close relatives) are resettled in 
non-inpacted areas* What neasuree have you taken to 
ioplenent and aonitor this nandate? 



Response ; We have in effect a plscenent policy that was inplenented 



in July 1982 following extensive consultations between the 
Departsent of State^ the national voluntary rtsettltoent 



agencies, and ORR. Subsequently, we published a proposed 
regulation for public comncnt end have continued to consult 
with public and private agencies, refugee organizations, 
and others about placenent policy. The responses to our 
proposal have varied greatly. Meanwhile, the reduced 
refugee flows have significantly lessened the impacts that 
were experienced with the very large flows of the early 
1980 *s. Our proposed regulation included a foroula to be 
used in determining whether an area is icpacted and a 
proposed list of impacted areas. We are now retesting that 
for&ula to see what the result would be if the forcula ware 
in effect and, based on current dsta, whether the resulting 
list of icpacted areas that it would generate appears 
reasonable. He are also continuing to consider the results 
of our consultations and whether sone revised approach 
would be More appropriate. While this process is underway, 
the existing policy that is in effect appears to be working 
reasonably well. 
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Question #25: Given that voluntary agencies receive their grants froa the 
State Oepartnent, not ORR, would it make »ort sense to nake 
the state Oepartaent responsible for placenent policies? 

Response ; Since the effect of placenent policies is prinarily on the 

domestic side, the area of responsibility of ORR, we 

believe that tht present location of the placement policy 

responsibility is the appropriate one. 



Question f26: The proportion of refugees placed in the ten states with 
the Bost refugees was higher in 1984 than in 1983 (69*6%. 
versus 68.8%}* Is that evidence that the placeaent policy 
is not working? 



Response ; Ho, it reflects the fact that Dost of the refugee 



population is in those States and that most of the incoming 
refugee flow is for purposes of'fasily reunification. 



Question 127: For how oany years should the Refugee Act be reauthorized? 
Response ; He are recomaending a 2-year reauthorization for fiscal 
years 1986 and 1987. 



Question 128; Z notice the Administration wants to include a 90-day bar 
of receipt of public assistance in conjunction with the 
tungren Amendment. Is the result of such a bar reflected 
anywhere in ORR*s budget and, if so, .where and how? 

Response t Ves, funds to cover the cost of cash assistance to refugees 

during their first 90 days in the U.S. have been excluded 

from ORR*s FY 1986 budget request and included in the 

budget request for the State Department's Bureau for 

Refugee Programs. 
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Question 129*. What is your rationale for opposition to the separation of 
cash froa medical assistance? Dees not the uniqueness of 
the refugee situation require specially-tailored progran 
responses? 

Response ; Ke do not object to the separation of cash and medical 
assistance in the sense that a person could qualify for 
aedical assistance without being required to receive cash 
assistance* He allow for this under the program of refugee 
nedical assistance (RHA), permitting a refugee who has 
substantial medical expenses to spend down to the RKA 
eligibility level and qualify for laedical assistance* in 
addition^ 30 States have Medicaid medically needy programs 
which enable low-income families who are above the apDC 
financial eligiblity level to qualify for Medicaid, and we 
follow the same financial eligibility standards for RHA* 
Our objection is to any proposal that would remove all 
income limits from refugee eligiblity for medical 
assistance or that would set substantially higher limits 
than exist for U.S. citizens. He believe that equity 
between citizens and refugees in eligibility for medical 
assistance is a basic consideration* 
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RESPONSE TO 130 

Qucitlon, The Continuing Rciolutlon for FY 1985 ipproprlatcd 
t50 million for tirgcted aaalatance. The Admlnlatratlon, however, 
Is planning to spend only til nllllon in FY 1985. What happened to 
the other $39 allllon? Vaa It lapounded? On what authority haa the 
adalnlatratlon decided that the full i50 allllon doea not have to be 
apent In FY 1985? 

Anawcr, Under the Continuing Reaolutlon for FY 1985 (Fubllc Law 
98-A73) ilO,974,000 In new funda and i39, 026,000 in unobligated 
funda carried over froa FY 1984 will be awarded. Thla 1« the amount 
which the Department has deteralned to be available for FY 1985 
under Section 101 o'f the Continuing Reaolutlon which provldea 
funding for the Office of Refugee Reaettleaent prograaa "at a rate 
of operatlona not In excesa of the lower of the current rate or the 
ft rate authorized by B.R. 3729 as paased by the Kouae of 

Xepreaentatlve*...." Since the amount authorized by B.R. 3729 Is 
lower than the current rate (I.e., the aaount available for 
obligation In FY 1984), the amount provided by the Continuing 
Reaolutlon Is the anount authorized In H.R. 3729. Since H.R. 3729 
authorized targeted aaalatance at the annual rate of t50 allllon, 
that amount Is the rate for operatlona preacrlbed by the Continuing 
Resolution for FY 1985. 

In determining the amount available 'for FY 1985, the Department 
has followed a decision Issued by the Comptroller General (58 Comp. 
Gen. 530,535 (1979)) In Interpreting langxiage Identical with that 
uaed In the Continuing Reaolutlon for the refugee program. Ihe 
Comptroller General concluded that when a Continuing Reaolutlon 
approprlatea funda to continue an activity at a rate of operatlona 
not In exceas of a particular rate, any balance of appropriations 
available from a prevloua flacal year must be dtducted froa the rate 
prescribed In the Continuing Resolution In determining the amount of 
new budget authority. If thla were not done, the program would be 
funded at a higher level than that prescribed In the Continuing 
Resolution. 

Therefore, In determining the amount of new budget authority 
required to provide a rate of operations at the level specified by 
Congress (I.e., the rtte authorized by H.R. 3?29) and conslatent 
with tht cited opinion of the Comptroller General, the Department 
has determined that the t39,O26,O0O In targeted assistance funds 
which were carried over froa FY 1984 aust be deducted froa the i50 
million rate for operatlona apeclfled by Congreas. Thus the aaount 
of new funds required Is ilO, 974,000. 
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Question t31: Under the Lungren Amendatnt, what would be the best way to 
handle the problen of secondary nigration? Should volags 
be ItgaXly and financially responsible for rtfugees who 
nove to another state? 

Response ; No, wt do not believe that would be possible since a 

refugee night Bove to an area where the voluntary agency 

was not represented, and we don't believe it would be 

reasonable to require a voluntary agency to replan and 

reimplement a rtsettleaont when a refugee has decided to 

inove. He would see a voluntary oove by a refugee as one 

taken on his own initiative and at his own risk. He have 

also suggested, in the Administration's proposal, revised 

wording in the Lungren Aoendaent which would omit the tern 

'legally and financially responsible.* 

Question f32; Are States currently receiving full federal reicibursentnt 
for cash and medical benefits provided to Cuban/Haitian 
entrants? Are any Cubans or Haitians receiving 
refugee-type benefit under Fascell/Stone? Hill Social 
Service funding still be provided for the benefit of 
Cuban/Baitian entrants? 

Response ; Yes, States are continuing to receive such full Federal 

reimbursement, and Cuban and Haitian entrants have exactly 

the sane eligibility for assistance and services as 

refugees* However, the tine-eligibility of nost Cuban and 

Haitian entrants for fully federally funded cash and 

nedical assistance, which is statutorily limited to 36 

Donths, has expired. Social service funds have continued 

to be allocated on the same basis for entrants as for 

refugees. 
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Question »33: Many peoplt bcllcvt th»( tht generous level of cs^h 



assistance provided in California is a major reason why 
refugees continue to migrate there, why shouldn't ORR 
establish a nationally uniform cash assistance psyment 
rate? wouldn't that reduce the incentive to go to 
California? 



Response: two factors would make it difficult to establish a 

nationally uniforn cash assistance rate for refugees: one 



different parts of thf country, for example, housing costs 
vary significantly. The second ftctor relates to the 
existing welfare system, in which apdC and other welfare 
payment levels differ greatly among the states. Any 
nationally uniform rate wo'uld have to be higher than the 
current rates in many states — exceeding the assistance 
payments to citizens — in order to mtet basic needs in 
other states, m addition, if the uniform rate were lower 
than the existing rates in the higher-paying states, then 
refugees could qualify for additional aid under the 
existing programs unless there were an absolute bar to 
eligibility, when we gave serious consideration a few 
years ago to the question of a national rate, we concluded 
that it could have the advantage of removing a possible 
factor in secondary migration but that it would be very 
difficult to implement within the context of the present 
welfare system. 



factor is reaJ differences in the cost of living in 
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Question f34: Should a suntet provision be put in tht Lungren AJttndmtnt? 

Kesponse ; Wt ace not cecoBsending such a provision. Since it would 
require a significant effort on the part of voluntary 
agencies to plan for the implementation of the Aaendmenti 
ve believe that they would need to be assured that the 
systen which it would place in effect would be continued on 
an ongoing basis* 

Question #35: Will the Departnent nove forward to inplenent its version 

of the 'Lungren Aaendnent regardless of the progress of this 
legislation? 

Response ; He believe that it would be very difficult to inplenent the 
intent of the ADcndnent unless there is statutory language 
to assure that duplicative assistance will not be provided 
through the public sector at the sane tine that refugees 
are being ^.ssisted through the voluntary agencies* 

/unds for assisting refugees during their 
first 90 days are included in the State Departnent*s budget 
request rather than ORit*s, and therefore ve would not 
expect to be in a position to provide funding to States for 
cash assistance to refugees during the initial 90-day 
period* We believe this argues strongly for the statutory 
language we have recoonended which would assure a 
cost-effective and nonduplicative program. 
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Amtricon CtuncH Itr V«tuntory Inttmotionol Action 



0»i«««'»« M*** 

O O v«< • 



Kay 6» 1985 



Congressman Rcxnano L. Kazzoll 
R*yburn House Office 81 dg. 
Room 2246 

Washington* O.C. 20515 
Dear Congressman Hizzoll: 

I an pleased to submit answers ^'^ your questions which emanated 
from the hearing of your Subconr on Ifimlgratlon, Refugees* 
and International Uw on April 1/v . 

I trust the results will be helpful to you and the mG(Ti}ers of 
your Subcommittee. 



Sincerely, 

Karl 0. Zukerman 
Executive Vice President 



KOZijme 
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I. CHICAGO PROJECT 
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PLEASE COmm OU THE PR(JGR£SS OU THE CHICAGO PROJECT. IS IT WRKIWG TO 
yOUK SATlSPACTlOUt 

The Chicago Resettlement Oenwnstration Project which began 
in Novetnber 1935 his required the confined efforts of national 
and local voluntary agencies, the Department of State, the Illinois 
State Coordinator and the other resettlement actors to fashion the 
instruments of coordination, implementation and evaluation. Al- 
though these all are now in place and are functioning, it still 
is too soon to judge adequately the results of the project. We 
anticipate having reliable results of the hypotheses we are test- 
ing at the end of a full year of the Project's operation. We are 
most pleased by the cooperative spirit displayed by all parties to 
the Project. 

IT rs wy umpSTANvm that some co^cerw has beew expressep by the 

EKCliiSlOU OP THE muAL ASSIST>WC£ ASSOCIATION IN CHICAGO PROW THE PROJECT. 
HAS THIS BECOME A SERIOUS PROBtEM FOR THE VOIAOS ATTEMPTING TO INVOtVE 
THE MAA'4 IN SOME ASPECT OF THE CHICAGO PROJECT IN AN EFFORT TO PEUEtOP 
A COOPERATIVE APPROACH? 

After the start up of the Project we hastened to resDOnd to the 
expressed disatisfaction of the MAA's in Chicago, even though the pre- 
vious project had requested Iheir suqgestions and received no responses. 
We are now engaged, both nationally an<l locally, in working out more 
cooperative endeavors with KAA's. 
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5. fcWAr HAVE m VOLAOS LEARWEP, IF AWyTHIW, FROM THt CHICAGO mJECTt 
It is prcfl»ture to respond to this question in full. We are 

le«rnina» however, what problems are likely to trise in such projects 

and» therefore, we will anticipate them in planning future resettlement 

projects 

4. HAVE m SAmOi> BEEN ACHIEVED OflTH REGARD TO JOI.VT STAmm ARRANGEWEWTS 
OR AW OrHER COST- EPPlCmCV UEASURESt 

The Chicago Resettlensent Demonstration Project never set as its goals 
joint staffing or cost efficiency end is not designed to measure these 
factors. 

5. fcWAT HAS BEEN THE ROLE OF HIAS IM THIS PARTTCULAR PROJECrf 

HAIS has been a full participant in the Chicago Resettlement 

Demonstration Project since December 1, 1994. 

6. BASEP OU i^OUR EXPERIEA/CE WirH THE CHICAGO PROJECr, djOuiV THE VOLAGS SUPmT 
A HOVE IW THE PIRECnON OF A COST" REIMBURSEMENT- APPROACH FOR RESCTTLEMENT 
ACTIVITIESf 

Our experience with the Chicago Project is too short to give us 

any evidence to support this notion. It is, after all, a demonstration 

project covering only three metropolitan Chicago counties in the State of 

Illinois. 
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n. LliNGRPI AMENDHEHI 
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The volentary agencies are unalterably opposed to the Lungrcfl 



Asjcndinent as it was fonnulated in last year's legislation aid in 



2. 
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HR 1452 as it was introduced earlier this year. However, tt are 
in sympathy with the concern raised by Kr. Lungren and supf-ort this 
alternate wording"... to fulfill its responsibility to provide for 
the basic needs of each refugee resettled including.but not limited 
to,food, clothing, shelter and transportation for Job interviews 
and training opportunities and to develop and implement a resettlement 
.plan inclfding the early employment of each refugee resettled and to 
monitor the iirplenentation of such nlan;" 

cMim LEGAL m mmiKL mmsiBnum be ihwsep for the first 
90 m's WITH mvi^ mvmv iw case of BKmmimy cucdmmBS 

(I.E. CATASTROPHIC ILLNBSS OF WEW ARRIWLS)f 

We are unwilling to assure legal and financial respoisibility 

with or without waivers. We believe such language trauld place 

our total assets at risk, shift an unwarranted burien to thi: • 

private sector, chill private charitable and voluiUry initiatives 

and provide a generic solution to what are specific and unique 

problems. Furtherjyore, it would invite individual lawsuits by dis- 
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n. LUW6REH AHEHDHEHT (Continued ) 



satisfied refugees «g«1nst sponsoring agencies. We do not believe 
It would cccoojpllsh Its objectives vrfilch w fulb' share. 
3. ftWAT miV 5E THE VOUGS VJBiJ OH SPECIFZCALtV mimUG HBf ARRIWt5 

rm mfm m the first 90 ms on 6 Mms as slcgbsted ny former 
usee HEAP JOHN viccAmvr 

with appropriate conditions, the voluntary agencies are prepared 

to consider this approach as a demonstration project under the 

Fish-Wilson Amendment. The necessary conditions for this are: 

case Binagesient authority for the voluntary agencies, protection 

of the voluntary agency frotn Individual civil liability, authority 

to Inpose sanction If a refugee refuses a reasonable job offer and 

sufficient funds to provide transitional cash assistance which will 

support the refugee at least at the A^OC level (necessary to render 

the refugee Ineligible for public cash assistance.) 

4. WHAT LEl'Et OF fWWWG FOR THt R S P GWiTS wOUtP BE REOUIREP TO CARRV 
OUT THE UKGRBU AMEWWiEWT AS mREKTLV VRAFTEP? 

Since the Amendment as re-Introduced In HR 1452 Is unacceptable 
to us In concept, the lev*l of funding Is Irrelevant. 
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III. Hatching Grant Program 

1. It jU my {LndtAAtamUng that OUZ JU pfLCpo^Zna havXr^ tht ituftduig Ktdtxcdi 
by hali wrdvi tht UatchaiQ Qnant PfWQfum, which vjcla ofUQinMy dtUgned 
ioK fUMtttting Sovlzt JesM, (oUh a viao to tvZntuaZly ttunauUing £undAjig 
vitViUy £oK thU pfiOQHam, What l& tht Volag* yjlm and poAtiaUoMy tht 
HIAS view on thU fAopoAot? 



It has had the effect of generating private charitable dollars and 
other donations for the resettlement effort, we would have assumed a 
concordance with the Administration's stated desire to nurture a 
public/private partnership. 

2. Vo you ftavc any Idta to thz gzntilk ioK thU pfiopoiat to exit and 

tvzntuatty Mminatt a pfiOQfuxm thaJt hoA aJfmyit 6ecn pwvtn to be iuccWA^at? 



The Idea Is unthinkable to us to terminate a program which sharply 
reduces the public assistance dependancy of enrolled refugees, which 
Is cost effective to government and engenders matching private assistance. 
Ve can find no supportable rationale for cutting and eliminating 
this program. 



IV. Fish /toend>?ent 

K A& you knou}, ta&t yeoA Cong^lCAA enacts tht T^h cunzndmtnt vik4,ch cuUhoA^zcd 
tht conducX o£ dofion&tAotLon pfiojzct^ a* attcWu^ve^ to lAfZl^oA-t dzpzndtncy, 
H l& my wndVi&tandLnQ VuU a^aifiing-ton and CatilofufUa may poittctpote -oi 



thC4t pw/ccC4. Hhat l& thz Volag^ vim o^ thtAt T^uh am^dinZnt p^j^cUt 
WIjU tht Vota^i pcuUldpatt In any la&hicn? 

Ue heartily support the Fish Amenc^ent. Currently, we are Planning 
several collaborative projects to deronstr&te alternative models 



All the Volags, Including HIAS are puzzled and distressed that 



such a cost-effective and successful program would be ended. Since 



* 
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IV. Fish Araendment (Continued ) 

of resettlenient and .to test a variety of hypotheses about 

successful resettl&nent. 

2. Pofci It cKtaXt donivL&lon to hxvt one pKoj^ (I.E. ChtCAgo pJioJtct) 

iandtd by tkt Statt VtpoAt/ntnt and 6<mUaA pwject* (I.E. ¥Uh Ajntndmint] 
iundtd by Om Me thtit p^ojtcti dupUcatlvtt 

The Chicago Project Is a single project In a specified location. 

Fish Anjcndment projectswill be unique and be conducted in each 

of several locations. There are strengths in each aooroach. 
There Is no duollcation invnlverf. 

V. Receiition & Placement Grants 

7. VltoAt ad\)lit tht Subcomitttt ci& to tht /lewow vihy R 6 P &ianti ^koutd 
not bt tAaniieA/itjd £fiom tht StAtt repa/t6jien< to ORR. 

The R i P Grants are successfully managed at present by the Depart- 
ment of State as a natural extension of its area of authority and 
responsibili^. ORR,as a part of the gigantic HHS bureauracy, 
naturally has as its principal client, the state and local 
governments. Ke would anticipate the loss of the central role of the 
sponsoring voluntary agency In an ORR managed R & P Grant. This 
woultf ilj-serve the refugee. Tnere are irprovepvents which are on- 
going in the relationships now existing between the Department of 
State and the Voluntary Agencies. We continue to seek them in 
well-established on-going discussions. 
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2. 



Ption & Placement Grants (Continued ) 

VotA tht Statt Vif^'X^Xintnt havt tht cdpaclty and KtiOuACti to pKopvUy moniXoK 
youA activitizst 

It is beyond our purview to make a judgment on this natter. In our 

view the State Department has conducted fMr but critical monitoring 

and evaluating of our activities. 

WfuU havt tht Vota^& ItoAn^ tht StaXt Vtpci\Xmtnt iwnito^ujig and 
valuation i^oAtf Hal tht Statt VzpoAtmoit t£^o^ bttn httpiut to 
VotagAt Hoi <X tnabtzd you to wpwvZ you\ pvCiofvenoLnzt uniVL gouK k S ? 

Many of us have found the State Department monitoring and evaluation 
efforts useful In helping us to verify the strengths in our programs 
and to identify some weaknesses. Suggestions for improvements in 
resettlement activities have been constructive and helpful. The 
accountability Inherent In such processes, helps us to sharpen our ovm 
internal monitoring and evaluation activity. 
rly Departure Pro<jram 

bikat 'U tht Vclag^ v^m on ^Jl}ktth^^ 6enG^-t/t> should be. txtzndijd to Ajmigfuxnti 
wfto <we p^oceA4Ca mdex tkz OVP pfiogfian? 

ke believe that these tolgrants should receive benefits. Since they 
fit the definition of and have tne same needs as refugees an(» since 
they are adtiitted here as inmigrants only because the refugee admission 
nu»nbers are limited* we believe they should recelvi the benefits they 
would otherwise be eligible for. 
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VI. Orderly Departiii»t Program (Continued) 

2, Vou thz dUpaxUg <n tA^attnint estate 4oniuAAJ}n among ycu/L cJUtntlt 
Yes, if. does create some confusion and inequity. 



V. Presumptive Medical Eligibility 

r. ^hat li tht VotiQh vituD on p^vlcUng 6omZ ionrn oi pKUumptivt mzditat 
tUQiblUtu OK mtdicat AMuAonct ^OA new (wuvaU ho that thtu cjit 

nnt lnftt*»n trt >ottt /im tld>i4 ijt^ iJv tt:»» ...^L ^„ #. » _T^. » 



mt £0Actd to Azty on UedLCMd? Uilt 6uck an appfioach ^erfuce dtptndtncu 
We believe that medical assistance should be unlinked to cash 
assistance so that medical benefits do not become a disincentive 
to einoloyrnent. We expect such an approach to reduce dependency 
levels. 



April, 1985 
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Grtgoiy L Coltr 

Direciof 



iliinois Department of 
Public Aid 



624 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, tttinois 60605 



April 29, 1985 



ihe Honorable Romano L. Mazzoli 
Chainian 

Sii>cotsmit:t:ee on Imnigracion, Fefygees, 

and Intiematiional Law 
Washlngtion, D.C. 20515 



Dear Representatiive MazzoU, 

Djclosed please find answers to the additional questions resultine from 
the Hearing on reauthorization of the Refugee Act, H/R. 1452? 

Sf^L.^?* Che opportunity^ to express our views and to assist your 
deliberations in this area. Vfe concDend the exxellent work of your staff 

.^l®^^. ^ legislative action and offer whatever additional 
assistance might be necessary. ouuxuxuia* 



Sincerely, 



Edwin B. Silverman 

State Coordinator 

Refugee Resettlement Program 



EBSrclr 
enc. 



cc: Ann Kiley 
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H>R> 1A52 Tettlmony 

Additional Que«tlon« 

Subaltted by: Edwin B« Silverman 
On behalf of: Gregory L. Coler 
Director 

Illinois Department of Public Aid 



CHICAGO PROJECT 

1 • As a major participant In this demonstration project, how do you 
view Its progress to date? 

RESPONSE: Although It Is too early to draw conclusions, the Project 
appears to have Improved Reception and Placement activity in the 
Chicago area. 

For the period November 1, 1984 through March 31, 1985, the 
following data has been reported: 

Arrivals 229 cases 763 persons 

X Southeast Asian A7«6!C cases 59X persons 
X Other 52.4Z cases UlX persons 

15 cases referred to Public Aid 
15 cases Out-Mlgratlon 

In the caseload, there are 297 employable adults, 75 have been 
placed In Jobs. Of the employable adults arriving In November, 
55Z are employed. Of those arriving In December, 402 are 
employed. 

2« What Is your role In the Implementation of the Project? 

RESPONSE; As State Coordinator, I have served on the Project Review 
Committee to oversee development and conduct of the Project. I 
have consulted extensively with the Volags and the Department of 
State (DOS) at all stages of development. 

I feel that programmatic concerns expressed by the Illlnola 
Department of Public Aid are being addressed but as yet are not 
fully resolved. Our concerns Include: assurance that Project 
clients are treated equitably relative to State regulations; 
that the Project Interfaces with state administered. Office of 
Refugee Resettlement (ORR) funded services; that the Volags pay 
heed to questions raised by the local Refugee Mutual Assistance 
Association; that data collection and the project evaluation 
reflect an accurate picture of the service outcomes and actual 
costs of the Project. 
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HR 1A52 Questlont/Retponset 
ptge 2 

April 29, 1985 



5» Whtt bcnefitt, If >ny^ h>ve reoulted In the Chlctgo retettletnent 
progrtm «$ a result of the Project? What detriaentt ? 

RESPONSE: The Project gives the locsl Volags more stsff to do what 

they are contracted to do under Reception and Placeaent. 
Illinois has long advocated the need to specify sdequste staff 

levels for the time Intensive activities thst make up Reception * 
and Plsceoent. Considering the high percentsge of fsmlly 
reunlf Icstlons and anchor relative sponsorohlps, It Is Important 
thst Volsgs have adequste employment staff to facilitate early 
eaployaent* 

It Is clear froo our experience, effective Reception snd 
Plscement means reduced long-tera refugee utlllzstlon of public 
assistance* 

Second, the Project ha$ provided the occasion for the local 
Volaga to clearly articulate what they do in Reception and 
Placement, how they do it, and how much It coats. The Project 
work plan dlscusalon of Caae Managenent, aa well aa the various 
report forms should be of Interest to all Volaga. Theae work 
procicta could be of national significance. 

Third, the Project haa proooted better Inter-Volag underatandlng 
and cooperation. Although It muat be aaaumed that complete 
standardization of Reception and Placement will never be 
achieved, the Project haa promoted a clearer underatandlng of 
what norms can be applied to all Volaga. 

On the negative aide, aeveral problena have arisen. One problem 
la aomethlng of a achlam between the HAA/refug«e community and 
the Volags. The MAAs fear that new arrivals will not be refer- 
red proaptly for MAA aervlcea. The MAAa competed successfully 
to provide adjuatment and employment aervlcea. Now the DOS 
contract haa effectively barred MAAa and other potentially 
qualified provldera In Chicago from aervlng siev arrlvala for alx 
months. The MAAa have Performance Standards to meet, the Volaga 
are placing the strongest cllenta In Joba before they get to the 
MAAs. The MAAs view this aa unfair competition. 

Thla aituatlon exempllflea some of the problems encountered by 
State Coordinators In the effort to develop non-dupllcatlve, 
coordinated resettlement service delivery with two federal 
funding sources, ORR and DOS. 

Second, It remains to be seen whether the Volags can, on a 
systemic, extended basis, provide Income maintenance and Invoke 
sanctions without the kind of litigation experienced by welfare 
systems. We are concerned that all refugees In Illinois be 
treated equitably. 
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HR 1A52 QuGSClons/Respontes 
page 3 

April 29, 1985 



How transf errtble do you view the oethods of the Chicag o Project 



RESPONSE: A complete answer will be contingent on the DOS planned 
evaluation of the Project. 

Certainly various components, the policies, procedure*, 
•ttndardlzed foms, and budgetary data, will benefit all Volaga 
nationwide. We will also have a better understanding of the 
Inpllcatlont of and requlrenents for Volags providing direct 
Incone calntenance and medical assistance. 

Generally, the Project model would function best In urban areas 
with a substantial flow of new arrivals. The Project also 
requires experienced, professional local Volags. 

Finally, the Project is rather costly. Reception and Placement 
staffing has not been a direct federal cost Item. For the 
Project It Is approximately i8l0,000 or ie.OO per capita based on 
six months arrivals. The volag staff and administrative 
resources needed to process income maintenance duplicate the 
state anc' local resources required for the same type of 
functions. It remains to be seen to what extent the enhanced 
early entry to employment by Project refugees will offset theae 
new costs. 

If the current Project were replicated nationwide, ill oillion 
would be required for Reception and Placeoent staffing to 
resettle 70,000 new arrivals annually. If my calculations are 
correct, the allocation could safely be reduced by 20X to ill 
million - contingent upon careful and equitable accounting for 
local client to staff ratios. 

In addition, the DOS (or ORR/DHHS If administrative respon- 
sibilities for domestic resettlement were transferred) would 
require new staff capacity to legitimately monitor the provision 
of precisely accountable services. I would estimate the cost at 
$1«5 million. 

^' Po you feel a similar oethod could be gtruct ^' -^u with in the 
public sector? If so, how7 

RESP0^3SE: Various characteristics of the Chicago Project could be 
Inpleoented by the public sector. 

The first prominent feature of the Project Is enhanced Case 
Manageoent. The Project work plan and current ORR activities In 
this area should lead to a clear definition of Case Manageirent 
and a legltlnsate range of costs. 
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HR 1452 Questions/Responccs 
page 5 

April 29, 1985 



Currenc Recepcior4 end PUceoenC procedures 
do not specify ctcffing resources «c Che 
loctl level. Staffing cUocationa could be 
P&ocured and thereby greater accountability 
for service delivery. 



A aecond feature of the Chicago Project is enhanced oversight of 
Reception and Placement. The DOS, ORR/DHHS, and the State 
Coordinator get regular and cocaplete accounting of Project 
actlvitiea, and thus the Volaga have been aotivated toward 
enhanced aervice delivery. 

Some mechanism is required to provide greater overaight and 
accountability for Reception and Placeoent activitiea in general. 

Currently both DOS and ORR notification to State Coordinators of 
arrivals and assurancea has been effective. We do not receive 
precise information on local addreases and assurance that core 
reception services have been provided. Such assurance would 
enhance accountability at the local level and enable earlier 
provision of ORR-funded services. 



1. What has been your experience with Mutual Asalatar • 
Associations and how do you view their role and contribution? 

RESPONSE: Illinois has fully supported the ORR MAA initiative. We 

have set up a rather unique technical assistance mechanism to 
insure that our MAAs will be successful. 

The eight MAAs funded by our office are developing splendidly, 
each at Its own pace. They have respected representatives on 
both Governor Thompson's and Mayor Washington's Asian Advisory 
Committees. 

The llAAs are playing an Increasingly important role in 
employment services. The Hmong Center has been more effective 
In dealing with the Hmong than established agencies in previous 
years. 

If Reception and Placement were procured by open and competitive 
bidding there Is no doubt that many MAAs in Illinois and 
elsewhere would be successful. 1 believe the Southeast Asian 
MAA role in Reception and Placement should be explored and 
promoted. 



B. GENERAL 
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HR 1652 Quest ions/Reaponsea 
page 6 

April 29, 1985 



2* What has been your e xperience with the voluntary aeenei gc and 
how do you view their role and contribution? 

RESPONSE: lUlnola haa been supportive of our local volag effortj, 

Impressed by their dedication and accoopllshment, and coniiraed 
In their easentlal professional Ian. If we do not alwaya agree 
on Issues, we alwaya have open communication. I believe the 
communication ard the Volags' continual Improvement of aervice 
delivery have been made poaslble becauae they hold aubstantlve 
state-admlnlstered, ORR-funded contracts. 

It la clear that the Volaga' capacity tc tap cooirunlty reaources 
is fundamental to auccessful refugee resettlement. Further, 
their participation legitimizes resettlement aa a community 
rather than a governmental reaponalblllty. 

^* What do y ou sec as the sln^le-oost Impediment to newly arrived 
refugees obtalnlng/deslrlng a job? 

RESPONSE: A critical remaining problem la that the loss of public 

medical assistance is a deterrent to early employment. We have 
begun to explore the possible use of HMOs and the purchase of 
six months care as an Incentive for refuges obtaining early 
employment. Congressional or federal directives In this area 
could be helpful to develop demonstration projects. 

A second problem Is negative client attitude. In Illinois we 
use client contracta to make It clear that refugeea have a 
responsibility to seek and retain employment as a condition of 
receiving Income maintenance and services, with a tightening of 
the overall federal system, refugees In the RPC, resettled by 
all Volags, resettled In all states, could be given a clearer 
message about early employment. 

Some additional efforts are required to Improve the nature of 
language training. Recent ORR project! In the area of 
Vocational English Language Training could have a substantial 
Impact and sharpen focus on what we call Work English. We also 
have found Job Workshops an effective tool to prepare refugees 
for employment and employment retention. 

How doea your state Implement the sanctioning provisions? Are 
the provisions adequate to solve the problem?" ^ ~ 

RESPONSE: In Illinois the Case Managers tre responsible for acquiring 
reporta of non-compliance from service providers, assessing 
their validity, and recommending sanctions to Income maintenance 
units. Such procedures have steadily improved. 
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HR 1452 QuG8tlons/Kespcr«s9 
page 7 

April 29 » 1985 



The current federal directives are adequite* However, effective 
and consistent sanction procedures require strong Case Manage*- 
Qent capacity* 

5. Please explain your aethod of coordination and/or cooperation 
with the various public and private agencies involved In refugee 
resettlenent In Illlnoia* Do you receive adequate cooperation 
froo all the agencies? 

RESPONSE: In Illinois we have two consortia, one In Chicago, one for 
providers outside Chicago (with somewhat different requlreaenta) • 
The Jewish Federation of Metropolitan Chicago serves «s a prloe 
contractor for 17 provider agencies* The JFKC administers 
contracts; provides coordinated training, technical asalstance, 
and Infonaatlon dissemination; and coordinates local planning 
efforts* This arrangement has assured high quality, specialised 
administration without requiring, expansion of state agency 
staffing* A similar administrative entity served the statewide 
program but was phased out In 1983 as the service needs outside 
of Chicago diminished* 

I would say that wc have received ati unusually high level of 
cooperation from the participating agencies* One Important 
factor Is that we have carefully considered provider reconnenda- 
tlons In the development of policy and procedures* A second 
factor Is that our contracts clearly Rpeclfy what Is required In 
the process and outcome of service delivery* 

Further, Volags that resettle refugees In Illinois (In small 
numbers) without full agency presence have been asked to 
establish working relations with the active Volags In Illinois* 
Thus, for example, IRC and Tolstoy clients have direct and early 
referral to the Case Management/Volag agencies funded by IDPA* 

6* What changes In the resettlement process, either by lav or 
otherwise, would you like to see? 

RESPONSE: As we have suggested In our testimony, we believe the 

Refugee Act provides sufficient authority to Implement effective 
refugee resettlement* 

Again, we must say that effective Reception and Placeneni 
produces less refugee utilization of public assistance, and thus 
reduced overall program cost* Effective Reception and Placeaent 
requires reliable staffing at the local level and can only be 
achieved by accountable service procedures and outcome* Either 
the DOS, ORR, State Coordinators, or some combination need the 
capacity not simply to "consult" on but to "coordinate" 
Reception and Placement activities* 
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NATIONAL- 
ASSOCIATION 



of 



COUNTIES 



-940 ftnt SINK V'ashtnstOrt,DC2000i 



Hay 13, 1985 



MEMORANDUM 

TO. House Subconimjttee on Immigration, Refugees and International Law 



SUBJ: NACo Responses to Written Questions from April 17, 1985 
Oversight Hearing 



Enclosed please find Rachel Rhea's responses to your written 
questions. If we may be of additional assistance, please contact me. 



TJ:sp 
Enclosure 



FROM: 



Tom Josei 




.egislative Representative 
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National Association of Counties 
Responses to Representative Hazzoirs Questions 
During Refugee Oversight Hearing 
April 17, 1985 



What types of projects have been funded by federal target assistance 
and why do you think continuation of funding Is essential? 

The majority of targeted assistance monies are funding economic 
development! agricultural develofxnent» on the job training » 
vocational training, and job development projects. Targeted 
assistance projects have been designed to be consistent with the 
local labor market demands and to place welfare dependent refugees 
into employment. Examples of specific targeted assistance projects 
are: 

A. A project was funded to teach refugees how to repair home com- 
puters. As a result of having trained and qualified repair 
technicians, refugees established a successful business 
repairing computers and employing the- trainees. 

B. Refugees In the agricultural Central Valley of California 
have started small specialty farms and are successfully 
marketing their produce. 

C. Refugee women have be# trained to provide child care services 
and Qualify for state licensing. This has enabled these 
refugees to either work 'in an established child care facility 
or start their own child care service. 

D. Refugees have been trained and have become licensed Vocational 
Wurses (LVNs). This not only provides employnent, but also 
starts to build the capacity to serve refugees through main- 
stream health providers. 

Targeted Assistance funding should be continuccf for several very 
fundamental reasons: 

A. Impacted counties continue to be disproportionately affected by 
refugee resettlement. Fifty percent of all the refugees in the 
United States are living in California. Of these, 97 percent 
live in nine counties. In Los Angeles County, one in every ten 
refugees who entered the country have been directjy resettled 
in Los Angeles County. Added to this are a substantial number 
of refugees who have migrated from other states. (Forty percent 
of all the refugees on public assistance in California are 
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secondary migrants. Of these, 75 percent were receiving 
cash assistance in the State they were initially resettled 
in.) The Administration's assumptions that targeted assist- 
ance funds are no longer necessary because of the lower 
level of new arrivals ignores the service needs of the rest 
of the time eligible and all of the time expired refugees. 
Counties continue to have large numbers of dependent 
refugees who are in need of employment services and for 
whom services previously have not been available. Without 
the continuation of targeted assistance funds, the employ- 
ment and training service needs of these refugees will not 
be met. 

B. The upfront investment of targeted assistance funds is very 
cost-effective. Targeted assistance projects are successful 
in placing refugees into jobs and reaving them from welfare 
dependency. If targeted assistance funds are not continued, 
more refugees will remain welfare dependent. Even when the 
AFDC refugee becomes time-expired » the federal goveranient 
will pay for 50 cents of every AFDC dollar spent. The cost 
of the federal government will continue as long as the 
refugee is on aid. For Los Angeles County alone the annual 
federal AFDC share for time-expired refugees will be more 
than double the entire proposed $50 million for targeted 
assistance. The continuation of targeted assistance and its 
placefnent of welfare dependent refugees will reduce the 
expenditure of federal AFDC funds by more than the cost of 
the program. 

C. - Targeted assistance funds are being spent on the "capacity 

b-jilding" of Mutual Assistance Associations ("^) through 
economic development and technical assistance projects. 
The majority of the targeted assistance projects have been 
operational for twelve months. (Project implementation was 
delayed primarily because the untimeliness of the issuance 
of final program regulations and delays in the approval of 
state plans by ORR). It would be premature to terminate 
current and all future abilities of KAAs to be viable resources 
for effective refugee resettlement. 

Is It NACo's position that Targeted Assistance should be a permanent 
program? At what point should it be discontinued? 

The purpose of the targeted assistance program is to provide assistance 
to counties that are highly impacted by refugee resettlement and to 
reduce the welfare dependency rate. As stated above, there continues 
to be a need and derf^and for targeted assistance services. Targeted 
assistance should be continued as long as counties have large numbers 
of dependent refugees, the projects are successful in quickly placing 
refugees into employment, and it is cost-effective. 
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3. The Administration is also proposing that Refugee Children Educa- 
tion Assistance be terminated. Again, at what point whould th»t 
program be terminated? 

Except for a few states, counties do not operate education programs. 
However, it is important that this assistance be provided as long as 
large numbers of refugees enter the U.S. 

4. Recent ORR guidelines require states to spend 85 percent of their 
social services dollars on employment related services. What is 
NACo*s position on that policy? 

NACo agrees with Congress that social services funds should be used 
to make refugees economically self-sufficient as quickly as possible. 
However, the 85/15 requirement is arbitrary. It ignores the varying 
needs among refugee groups, states, and counties, the direct role 
non-employment services have in economic self-sufficiency, and the 
needs of women, children, disabled and elderly. It fundamentally 
undermines the states and counties' abilities to administer the 



Standards should not be set to define how much money is to be spent 
on what types of services. The standard should be what resulted from 
the funds expended, how many refugees were employed and removed from 
welfare. 

5. H.R. 1452 requires V0LA6S to file quarterly performance and financial 
status reports with the State Department. It also requires them to 
file annual reports describing the number, location and welfare rates 
of refugees placed. What is NACo*s position on these provisions? 

tiACo agrees with the proposed V0LA6 reporting requirements and recom- 
mends that the following provisions should be included in the reports: 

A. VOIAGS should report quarterly the number of refugees they 
directly place into employment, (not to include those ptlaced 
with social services, targeted assistance, or JTPA funds), 
the specific services directly provided by the VOLAG, and 
the cost per service. VOLAG reporting requirements should 
be more closely aligned with the reporting elements required 
for social services and targeted assistance funds. 

B. VOIAGS should only be required to report on services provided 
and paid for from the reception and placement grant. 

6. Are you satisfied with ORR's efforts to establish a mechanism for 
quarterly consultation between VOLAGS and local officials? Are VOIAGS 
consulting with the counties before they resettle refugees? 
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ORR has not established or implemented any effective methodology 
for any on-going consultation between the VOLAGS and local offi- 
cials. The Refugee Act requires the Director of ORR to be 
responsible for state and local consultations. ORR has delegated 
and abdicated this responsibility to the states without any guide- 
lines, requirements for feedback, or evaluation mechanisms. As a 
result, there are no formal consultations between the State, 
VOLAGs, and local officials to develop policies and strategies 
for effective refugee resettlement. 

7. Do you believe that refugees should be made presumptively eligible 
for medical assistance? Would their separation of medical assist- 
ance from cash assistance promote self-sufficiency? 

ATI refugees should meet a means test to be eligible fofif medical 
assistance. The major disincentive in the cash assistance system 
from accepting employment Is not a means test but rather the 100 
hour work rule for AFDC-U cases. Seventy-five percent of the 
refugees receiving AFDC in California are AFDC-U cases. As a result 
of the 100 hour work rule, if the refugee works more than 100 hours 
during the month, regardless of incojne* they lose their eligibility 
for medical assistance. Kany refugees will not work more than 100 
hours because they cannot afford to lose their medical coverage. 

8. What is NACo*s position on the Lungren Amendment? Should the amend- 
ment be modified to include language to specifically prohibit newly 
arrived refugees from receiving cash assistance under federal welfare 
programs? 

NACo supports the concept of making the VOLAGS responsible for the 
refugees for the tirst 90 days they are in the county. If the VOLAGS 
are to be responsible for the refugees, it is necessary to clearly 
define their responsibilities and give them adequate resources to 
tneet these responsibilities. If the VOLAGS provide these resources to 
the refugees, it may not be necessary to provide cash assistance. 
Refugees should not be made categorically ineligible for cash assist- 
ance during the 90 day period. States and counties must be given 
assurances that cash and medical assistance costs will be rertursed 
if the welfare department determines and verifies the lack of services 
and resources from the VOLAG during the 90 day period. 

9. Under Lungren, would states and counties be justified in der\ying cash 
assistance to otherwise eligible refugees who have been here fewer 
than 90 days? 

If the voluntary agencies do not provide adequate resources to meet 
the basic living needs of the refugees and the refugee meets the 
cash assistance eligibility criteria, they should not be denied aid. 
^!ost states and counties are required under their own constitutions 
to assist individuals who are eligible for assistance, regardless of 
whether they are a refugee or U.S. citizen. 
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10. Should V0LA6S that do not coniply with the Lungren Amendment (assuming 
it is enacted) be subject to civil liability in a suit brought by the 
refugee? Should the federal government be given specific authority 
to file suit on behalf of such a refugee? 

It is not appropriate for the VCLA6S to be subject to civil liability 
law if they do , not comply with the provisions of Lungren. The 
voluntary agencies should be subject to the requirements of contract 
law. If they do not provide an adequate level of service o>* expend 
funds within the terms of the State Department - VOLAG contract the 
provisions in contract law for non-compliance should be invoked. 

11. Ho^would the Lungren Amendment affect placement pol^'cies? Would 
VOWGS, because they are footing the bill, start placing more refugees 
in states and counties where the cost of living is low? 

Without adequate provisions in the Lungren Amendment* it is likely 
that VOLAGS would place more refugees in states and counties where 
the cost of living is low. To ensure that this docs not happen, the 
VOLAGS must be given adequate resources to resettle refugees through- 
out the country. In addition, assurances must be given that if a 
refugee migrates to another state during the 90 Jay period, the VOLAG 
continues to have responsibility and will have the ability to transfer 
necessary resources from one state to 'another. 

12. What should be done with refugees who, during that Initial 90 day 
period, leave their VOLAG and relocate to another state? Should they 
be eligible for cash assistance? If not, would that be considered an 
unconstitutional restriction on the right to travel? 

As stated above, the VOLAG resources must follow the refugee if they 
migrate to another state during the 90 day period. If VOLAGS in the 
state of secondary migration do not meet their responsibility and 
provide for basic nteds, the refugee should not be prohibited from 
applying for cash assistance. 
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CALIFORNIA REFUGEE DEH06RAPHICS 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



erJc 



(Source document Refugee Characteristics Survey. 
Completed by California State Department of Social Services). 



Sex 

70% Male 
30% Female 

Age 

0-5 years 20.4% 

6 -17 years 35. % 

18 -21 years 5.4% 
22 -40 years 26 % 
41 -64 years 12.8% 
65 plus .4% 

Education: Skills 

Average education - 8.5 years 
Less than high school education - 4.8% 
Transferable skills - 22% 
Non-transferable skills - 78% 

Time Eligibility 

Time eligible - 50.1% 

Time expired - 49.9% 

Time eligible primary migrants - 57.8% 

Time eligible secondary migrants - 39.1% 

Total number of months on cash assistance since arrived m California 

1 - 6 months 9.2% 

7 -12 nonths 14.1% 
13 -18 months 12.8% 

19 -24 months 13.1% 
25 -36 months 23.4% 
37 -48 months 15.4% 
49 plus months 6.4% 
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NATIONxU 

CALIFORNIA AlLOCAA^§^^i|A^^^iHEHT DIRECTED 

COUNTIES 

1 . Social Services Funds 440 F/nisi. at*, wasbhuton, dc 20001 

Contrac-s Q) CHD(4) IHSS Total 

January 1984 (a nnualized) * .. 

a. employment Directed (I) $12.7 M $1.2 H $13.9 H 

b. Non-employment Directed ^.5 H 2.3 H ^3.0 H 7.8 H 

^' Total $15.0 M $3.5 H $3.0 M{5) $21.7 H{6) 

(1) Employment Directed - These services Include assessment, ESL, vocational 
ESL, vocational training, and employment placement. 

(2) Hon- employment Directed - These services included health assessing, 
mental health, social adjustment, aftd Title XX mandated services, such 
as adult and child protective services. f 

(3) Contracts - are contracts awarded to community based and public organiza- 
tions for the delivery of refugee social services. 



(4) 



CWO - include funds allocated to County Welfare'oepartments for employment 
directed services and mandated Title XX services. 



(5) California State Departrent of Social Services estimates that the IHSS 
cost for refugees In FFY '85 will be $5 - $7.5 million. 

(6) These totals include $2 million In non-refugee Title XX funds. During 
FFY 1984, these funds were used to supplement funds provided by ORR for 
refugee social services and made, If possible, to devote 70 percent of 
ORR's social services funds to employment directed programs in FFY 1984. 
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Appendix HI 



Cooperative Agreement 



I'nitril Sialcj DqiariiDi'iii of .'•laiv 




i 



TO: 



Potential Applicants 



FROM: 



Bureau £or Refugee Programs 
Departmeiit o£ State 



SUBJECT: 



Cooperative Agreements £or Reception and 
Placement Services 



I. Purpose and Scope 

This Request for Proposal (RFP) is to provide notice of the 
availability of federal funds for reception and placement 
services to refugees who are admitted to the united States 
during the period January 1, 1985 to September 30, 1985. Funds 
will he awarded 'through cooperative agreements between the 
Bureau for Refugee Programs and public or private nonprofit 
agencies, under the authority of Section 412(b) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, as amended (hereinafter 
referred to as "the INA*). 

The goals of the the Reception and placement Program are to 
ensure the timely admission into the United States of refugees 
approved under applicable provisions of the INA and to assist 
refugees to become self-sufficient through employment as soon 
as feasible after arrival in t,he United States. 

The purpose of the funds awarded by the Bureau is to 
provide partial financial support to agencies which undertake 
to ensure appropriate sponsorship and initial resettlement 
services for refugees approved for admission to the United 
States and assigned to that agency through an allocations 
process under the supervision of the Bureau. 

The general categories of service include sponsorship 
assurances, pre-arrival services, reception and material 
support for a period of 30 days, and counseling and referral, 
in addition, there are specific requirements for services to 
children being resettled with relatives other than their 
natural parents. 
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The provision of the services specified In the cooperative 
agreement Is Intended to preclude^ during the first thirty (30) 
days that refugees are In the United Scates, any necessity for 
reliance by the refugees on cash assistance authorized under 
Section 412(e) of the IKA. 

Participating agencies or their designees are required to 
participate In various coordinating and consultative meetings 
to ensure smooth, effective and efficient refugee resettlenent. 

Applicants are requested to take particular note of new 
requirements for (1) services to Asian-American children and 
their accompanying family members and (27 collection of 
transportation loans (see Section VIII). 

For an interim period commencing January 1, 1985 It Is the 
Intention of the Bureau to extend cooperative agreements with 
agencies currently providing resettlenent services to 
unaccompanied minors. Consequently, the Bureau Is not 
requesting proposals for this sub-program under this RFP. An 
assessment of the future requirements of the unaccompanied 
minors foster care program may lead to a subsequent RFP. 

Applications to this RFP are due -December 12, 1984. 



II. Program Duration 

The period of the cooperative aqreenent will be January 1, 
1985 to September 30, 1985. However, it is the Intent of the 
Bureau to continue the program and services described in this 
RFP into FY 1986, subject to legislative authorization and the 
availability of appropriated funds. Consequently, applicants 
are asked to indicate their ability and willingness to provide 
the services specified in section VII of this RFP during the 
period of the cooperative agreement and for up to one year 
thereafter . 

Any extension of the cooperative agreenent for all or part 
of FY i98P shall be conditional upon satisfactory performance 
by the agency and by the Bureau's determination that such 
extension is essential for the smooth continuation of the 
oroqram. Caseload and funding levels for FY 1986 will be 
established by the Bureau subsequent to the identification of 
authorized admissions levels and appropriations for that period. 
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Eligible Applicants 

Applicants must be public or private non-profit agencies 
having the ability to coordinate sponsorship and initial 
resettlement services on the national level and to provide such 
services through a network incorporating several geographically 
dispersed localities within the United states. 

Exceptions to this criterion will be considered if the 
applicant can demonstrate the ability to provide the requir«!a 
services in a geographic area which the Bureau deens, in 
consultation with other appropriate government entities, to be 
suitable for the development of additional resettlenent 
capacity and to present favorable opportunities for refugee 
employment, Zn such cases the applicant will be expected to 
describe in the proposal a formal arrangement with a national 
resettlement organization able to represent it in liaison with 
the RDC on allocations and reporting matters. 



IV, Funding Procedures 

The Bureau's Reception and Placement Program for FY 1984 
has been funded pn the basis of a per capita payment level of 
$39n for refugees from the Eastern Europe/Soviet Union area and 
S560 for all other refugees. Subject to the availability of 
funds, the levels for Py 1985 mav reflect a nodest increase to 
incorporate an inflation factor. 

Upon the award of a cooperative agreement, the Bureau will 
establish a federal letter of credit in favor of the agency 
against which the agency is authorized to draw funds. Payraent 
of funds will be verified against a monthly nominal roll of 
refugee arrivals. 



V. Sponsorship Procedures ; 

Assignment of new cases to participating agencies shall be 
administered on behalf of the Bureau by the Refugee Data center 
(RDC), 20n Park Avenue Sounh, New Vork, New york 10003. 
Refugees registering overseas to join family or friends in the 
United States will, as a matter of preference, be assigned to 
whichever agency sponsored the closest anchor refugee, subject 
to the continued interest and ability of that agency to perform 
the services required by the Cooperative Agreement. 

Instances in which nore than one participating agency has a 
prior relationship to q case will be resolved directly between 
the agencies concerned, with the Refugee Data Center acting as 
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Impartial observer, conflicts which are not resolved by the 
parties concerned shall be referred by the HDC to the Bureau, 

All prior interest cards filed with the rdc must bear the 
name and address of a private individual who Is a citizen or 
lawful permanent resident alien of the United Stitesr but 
excluding agency employees, unless such enployee Is i relative 
of the refugee to be sponsored. (For relatives following to 
join an anchor refugee who has not yet obtained PRX status, 
either the original sponsor of the anchor refugee or mother 
individual sponsor must he nimed.) 

Ml sponsorship assurances filed with the RDC must bear the 
name and address of a responsible Individual (who may be an 
agency enployee) at the final destination of the refugee. 
Whore urgent circunstances do not permit the prior 
identification of final destination, the igency may submit an 
agency office or transit facility address with the proviso that 
the agency will insure that the final destination address of 
the refugee is reported to the RDC and to responsible local 
government offices as soon as it becomes known* 

Agencies are required tc subnlt sponsorship assurances to 
the RDC within 60 days of the date of allocation or. In the^ 
case of refugees enrolled in oversea^ ESL/CO programs, at least 
30 days prior to the ESL/CO graduation date. Failure to 
perforn satisfactorily in this area shall be cause for the 
reallocation of specific cases to an agency able to provide 
pronpt sponsorship and for a reduction in the number of cases 
assigned to the agency. 



VI. Refugee Caseload 

presidential Determination No. 85-1, dated Septenber 2^, 
19B4, establishes the FY 1985 refugee admissions ceilings as 
follows: 



In developing proposals responding to this RFP, applicants 
are requested to consider this potential level of resettlement 
activity, and to design programs for the forthcoming 
cooperative agreement period which take account of the chanoes 



Africa 

East Asia 

East Asian ODP 

Eastern P.urope/Soviet Union 

Latin America/Caribbean 

Hear East and South Asia 



3,000 
40,000 
10,000 
9,000 
3,000 
5,000 



Total 



70,000 
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in the refugee adraissions caseload from FY 1984. Applicants 
should note in particular thab bhe Presidential Determination 
establishes a new category, -East Asian OOP,- which will be 
reflected in a corresponding new line in bhe caseload 
projection incorporated into the cooperative agreement. 

Proposals jhould indicabe the optimum caseload desired by 
the agency, with an estimated distribution anong the six area 
groups indicated above. Caseload projections should be further 
broken down for each group between (a) refugee anchor or 
interest card cases and (b) free cases. 

The estimates for "anchor* cases should be supported by 
historical daba which documents previous agency percentage 
shares of the resettlement caseload, if applicable, or of the 
current refugee population for which bhe agency performs 
related services in the prospective resettlement areas. 

The estimates for free cases should be supported by a 
narrative justification of bhe agency's capacity to provide the 
required services and by an elaborabTon of the agency's 
resettlement program objectives which <sre inherent in the 
caseload level requested. For agencies who participated in the 
Reception and Placement program in FY 1984, bhe proposed level 
of free case should not exceed bhe FY 1984 level by more bhan 



The projected resettlement caseload for each aaency 
approved by the Bureau will become part of the cooperative 
agreement and will be the basis for the level of funding 
established for that agreement. The distribution of the 
resettlement caseload anong the several successful applicants 
will be determined by the Bureau in accordance with (a) the 
historical data elements identified in this Section, (b) an 
analysis of the free case projections and capacities of the 
respective agencies, and (c) the objectives of the program as 
specified in this rfp. 

Applicants are requested to confirm in their prooosals 
their understanding that the caseload fiqures which kppetr m 
the cooperative agreements represent projected levels of 
activity which may vary according to events, revised admission 
ceilings, processinq priorities and other program needs which 
may be established by the Bureau during the course of the 
cooperative agreement period. For its part, the Bureau will 
undertake to manage the program in a manner which takes account 
equitably of the caseload expectations of all part icipatmq 
s-gencies as established in the several cooperative agreements. 
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VII. Reception and Placement Service Requirements 

1 . Pre-arrival services 

a. Establishment and maintenance of a case file on 
each arriving refugee unit to include 90 day 
service form (s), biographical data, health 
information, level of English language capability, 
and other pertx^ent information to assist in 
developing plans for employment and secvice needs 
of arriving refugees; 

b. Responsibility for sponsorship of the refuqees 
covered under this agreenent, which may not be 
delegated to any other entity or individual. When 
a family or individual receiving welfare is united 
with an arriving refugee, the XX shall take direct 
action to ensure that each refugee is encouraged 
and guided towards employment as quickly as 
possible; 

c. Orientation of an^ individual or group who will 
assist in sponsorship to include an explanation of 
the sponsorship process, resettlement, and the XX's 
role in each; and 

d. Facilitation of refugee travel to resettlement 
sites in the U.S. 

2 . Reception Services 

a. Meeting the refugees at the airport of final 



destination and transporting them to living 
quarters; 

b. Providing decent, safe and sanitary housina for a 
minimum of 30 days; 

c. Providing essential furnishings; 

d. Providing food or a food allowance and other basic 
necessities of the refuqees for thirty (30) days 
after arrival; 

e. Providinq necessary clothing for the rcfuaee upon 
arrival; and 

f . Providing assistance to the refugees in applying 
for social security cards and in registerinq 
children for school. 
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Coungeling and Referral services 

a. Or^ientation 

Ensuring that the refugees are; 

(1) Apprised of the role of the XX and of anv 
other individual or group assisting in 
sponsorship; 

(2) Knowledgeable about public services and 
facilities; 

(3) Aware of requirements of personal and public 
safety; 

(4) Familiar with public transportation; and 

(5) Aware of standards of personal and public 
hygiene, 

b. Health 

(1) General orientation to the health caro systt-; 
in the resettlenent area; 

(2) In regard to refugees with class A health 
conditions or Class B conditions affecting zre 
public health (as designated from tine to tl*e 
by the Public Health Service), assurance the:' 
these refugees report within seven days of 
arrival to the official public health agency 
in the resettlement area; 

(3) Assistance to che refugees in obtaining healih 
assessment services through available state :r 
local public health programs after their 
arrival in the resettlenent area; 

(4) Cooperation with State or local public healii 
officials sharing infornation needed to locite 
and provide health services to refugees; and 

(5) For a refugee who has a history of nental 
illness, assuring that within 30 days of 
arrival in the U.S. such refugee receives 
initial evaluation by the health care proviiir 
who supplied a written connitnent prior to t-e 
granting of a waiver for adnission. 
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c. Enploynent Related Services 

(1) Job counseling to enployable refugees shortly 
after arrival and referral of enployable 
refugees to job placement or training pco^rans; 

(2) Notifying the appropriate county or other 
local welfare office at the time the XX (or 
local affiliate) becomes aware that a refugee 
receiving welfare benefits is offered 
ei&^Zo/ment or has voluntarily quit a job and 
notice to the refugee that such information 
has been provided to the welfare office; and 

(3) Responding to contacts from a State or State 
agency relating to a refugee's application for 
and receipt of cash or medical assistance, 
including furnishing documentation respecting 
any cash or other resources provided directly 
by the XX to the refugee. 

d. Coordination 

Coordination with other locally available 
information and referral services or case 
management systems with respect to the services 
mentioned in this subsection. 

4. Assistance to children Separated from Parents 

a. For a minor being united with relatives other than 



parents: 

(1) Prior to a minor's arrival, visiting the hone 
of the relative to deterr ine the suitability 
of the placement; 

(2) Upon the minor's arrival,- taking all necessary 
steps to ensure that legal responsibility for 
the minor is established properly ?nd 
promptly, according to State law; 

(3) Maintaining regular contact with the minor for 
at least 90 days; 

(4) Maintaining individual record;; of assistance 
to the minor and of the minor's needs durino 
the 90-da'' period; and 
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b. 



(5) Making a follow up visit 90 days after arrival 
to determine the continued suitability of the 
placenent, arranging alternate placenent, if 
necessary, assessing the need for continued 
services, and arranging for such services, if 
needed; ' 

For a ninor who enters the country with a 
non-related refugee unit or with relatives other 
than parents: 

(1) Assessing promptly the suitability of f-he 
child's placement within the unit; 

(2) Explaining to the relatives or other 
individuals the nature and expectations of 
U.S. legal and cultural child care practices; 

(3) Assuring that legal responsibility for the 
, child is established properly and promptly, 

according to state iaw; r ^ j, , 

(4) Maintaininq individual records of assistance 
to the child and of the child's needs during 
the 90-day period; and 

(5) Maintaining regular contact with the child for 
at least 90 days. 

consultation with Public Agencies 

conducting activities ,in close cooperation and advance 
consultation with State and local governments; 

b. Participating in meetings of State and local 

governrents to plan and coordinate the appropriate 
placement of refugees in advance of their arrival; 

VIII. »ew Service Reguirenents 

1. Services to ^gian-Arericans 

The Bureau intends to include a new section in the 
cooperative agreerent dealing with the services required for 
ODP Asian-Ar.erican cases. Draft provisions for this section 
have been circulated for connent under separate cover. These 
provisions include: v.v ct. mese 
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— determining the availability of appropriate support 
services in the local school district; 

- identifying professional counseling and mental health 
services which could be accessed, on a contingent basis; 

— performing follow-up home visits; and 

— providing a complete case history to the f^sponsible 
state oi county case panagernent agency at the end of the 90-day 
period. 

2. Transportation Lo an collection 

The Bureau is placing ne« enphasis on the repaynent of the 
transportation loans arranged by the Intergovernnental 
Cor"ittee for Migration. The collection of these loans by the 
sponsoring voluntary agencies considered an i-'Po;""'^ 
function in the overall resettlenent process and will 
consti?Ste an element in the evaluation of the proposal. 

»rp reauested to include an explanation of the system 
J^p ocedS er^n^loyed for transportation loan collection and, 
if aoplicable, a report of the collection results during 
FY 1984. 

I£ an cgency does not have the facilities to collect these 
loans^ it nly wish to enter into a formal arrangement with 
another oraanir^tlon participating inthe Reception and 
llacenent program which has an established loan collection 
systen. 



YX. Rgportinq T^eauirenents 
A. Financial 

'^ftP aqpncy shall subnit a nonthiy nonlnal roll and « copy 
o£ th€ letter of credit draw down voucher. The agencv shall 
subnit an mterin financial report ana a 

sponsorshxp clams no later than D<5cenber 31, 198'>. A final 
financial repoit is due by December 31, 1986. 

The agency will be required to subnit quarterly reports of 
trar^portation loan collections. 
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B, Program 

The agency will be required to submit by July 31, 1985 a 
six-nonth program report which describes activities carried out 
during the period January 1, 1985 to June 30, 1985, including 
an estinate of the total e.'cpenditures of the agency, broken 
down by source of funds, to perform the services specified in 
the cooperative agreement. The report should distinguish 
between expenditures at the level of the sub-office responsible 
for resettlement in the state where the refuqees are placed and 
expenditures for activities at the national ov reqionai level 
A final program report will be due January 31, 1986, 

The agency will also be required to submit to the Bureau a 
quarterly statistical report, in the format provided at 
Attachment c, which sumnarizes, by state of placement: 

1. total number of refugees resettled during the 
quarter; 

2. the number of refugees who had, before the end of 
the 90-day period, nigrated to other states; 

3. total number of refugees (individuals n^t cases) 
determined to be employable, of which the nunber who 
were at the end of 90 days: 

(a) employed full-time; 

(b) employed part-tine; 

(c) not employed, but attending esl or other training; 
and 

(d) not employed, other than (c). 

4. nunber of elderly, ill or otherwise non-enployable 
adult refuqees resettled; 

5. total nunber of children and, of these, number 
enrolled in school. 

This report will be due 120 days following the end of each 
calendar quarter: i.e., July 31 for arrivals durinc the oeriod 
January-March; October 31 for arrivals during April-june- and 
January 31, 1986 for arrivals during July-Septenber . 



X. Bureau Monitorinq 

The Bureau may, on appropriate notice to the agency 
executive director (or equivalent), conduct nonitorinq visits 
to the agency headquarters or to any affiliate or 
subcontracting entity to which the egency has assigned or 
delegated responsibility for performing the functions sp*^cified 
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in the cooperative agreement. Ary observations, findings or 
reconnendaticns which nay result fron such visits will be a 
natter for consultation between the Bureau and the agency's 
headquarters prior to the issuance of a formal report. 

Where it has been determined that corrective action is 
required in o-der to ensure compliance with the terns of the 
cooperative agreement, the Bureau nay inake a follow-up visit 
after an appropriate tine ii^terval. Failure to acconplish the 
corrective action within six months of the date of the formal 
report of the initial monitoring, or within such other period 
as nay be agreed between the Bureau and the agency, shall 
constitute a basis for the exclusion fron the reception and 
placement program of the affiliate or subcontracting entity 
concerned. 

XI. Proposal Evaluation 
A. Process 

A review panel will be convened to review all conplete 
proposals submitted in response to this RFP. 

Program and financial officers designated by the Bureau 
will conduct a preliminary examination of proposals for 
completeness. Proposals which fail to respond to all required 
elenents of this RFP will not be referred to the evaluation 
panel scheduled to meet in December, but will be returned to 
the applicants with the missing items identified. Although the 
Bureau ray convene a second panel at a later date to consider 
resubmitted proposals, applicants snould be aware that the time 
required for this process ccild lead to a break in funding for 
an agency currently participating in the Reception and 
Placement program. 

Ail proposals will be reviewed, evaluated and rated on the 
basis of the criteria listed below. Applicants are requested 
to follow the outline set forth below (Paragraph B). The 
maximum points achievable for each evaluation element are 
indicated below (paragraph D). The maximum possible score is 
100 points. Application^ which receive a rating of fewer than 
70 points will be rejected. 

A separate evaluation will be made of that portion of the 
proposal which addresses services to the Asian-American 
caseload. Applicants are requested to include a separate 
section m the proposal, again following the outline of 
paragraph B, with the addition, under Point 6, of the specific 
service requirements identi.fied in Section IX of this RFP. The 
ndXinun points achievable for each evaluation element are 
indicated below (Paragraph E). The maxirun possible score is 
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70 points • Applications which receive a rating of fewer than 
50 points will be rejected. 

The contents of the proposal of a successful applicant 
shall be incorporated and made a part of the cooperative 
agreement • 

Approved applications will be returned to the progran 
office which will establish the estimated caseload figures* for 
each cooperative agreement based upon: (l) the requirements of 
the program, (2) the numbers requested in the individual 
proposal, (3) mathematical reconciliation of the several 
successful proposals considered collectively, and (4) 
recomnendatlons received from the review panel. 

The Office of the Comptroller will then establish the 
financial data for each cooperative agreement and transmit the 
cooperative agreement to the individual agency for signature. 

B> Content 

The proposal should be structured to include a separate 
discussion of each of the following ten elements: 

1. Experience in providing reception anc' placement service 
to refugees; experience in providing other resettlenent 
assistance to refuqees. The proposal should include a 
statement of the agency's policy towards early refugee 
employment and self-sufficiency, the practices used in 
support of the policy, and demonstrated results. 

2. Flan for refugee placement, including a description of 
the agency's network of national, regional, state and 
local units, the staffing arrangements to ensure 
delivery of core services, and the agency's policy and 
practice respectinq the involvement of ethnic cornunity 
organizations. 

3. Policy on subcontracting and your criteria for 
selecting subcontractors, accompanied by a list of 
current subcontractors and the documents (s) used to 
estaDlish the relationship, 

4. Ability to generate private sector resources to 
supplement the financial support for your agency's 
doncstxc resettlenent activities provided throuoh the 
cooperative agreement. The proposal should include a 
statenent concerning the cash and in-kind contr ioutions 
from private sources which the agency applied to the 
assistance of refugees who arrived in py 1984, durinq 
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their first six months in the country. Cash and 
in-kind contributions which were identified as 
fulfilling a matching requirement for other federal, 
state or local governnent funding agreements should be 
excluded from the figures provided*' The proposal 
should contain a similar statement which estimates the 
private source contributions to be applied to the FY 
1985 caseload projected in the proposal (annualized 
figures ) • 

5« Sponsorship arrangement's, including: 

— the role of the agency as the principal sponsor; 

— the role of other entities or individuals; 

— the role of anchor relatives, including a statement 
of the agency's policy respecting core services 
delivery to refugees being united with families on 
welfare; and 

— the agency's policy towards multiple sponsorship 
(for example, a person or group assisting five or more 
refugee cases over a six r^onth period). 

6. Methods, activities and plans for the provision of the 
reception and placement services, broken down into the 
five major categories indicated in Section VII. 

7. Procedures for maintaining a 90-day reception and 
placement program including: 

— plans for periodic outreach to the refugee; and 

— copies of forms used to collect infornation on each 
refugee (or case), including an intake form, a service 
plan form, a 90-day service report' form and a form on 
special needs children. 

8. Plans for monitoring local affiliates, includinq 
refugee and sponsor interviews. A schedule of 
monitoring performed in FY 1984 should be included, if 
applicable. 

9. System and procedures for the collection of refugee 
transportation loans arranged by the Intergovernmental 
Comnittee for Migration. If applicable, a report of 
collection results during FY 1984 should be included. 

10. Procedures for program management, supervision and 
internal coordination within the agency's network to 
ensure effective service delivery and reportinq. 
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C. Geographic Distribution/State Descriptions ; 

The proposal should contain, for each state in which the 
agency intends to resettle refugees, a narrative including: 
(1) a description of the agency's local organizational 
structure, including identification of the linguistic 
qualifications of persons performing reception and placenent 
services, (2) the names and addresses of responsible 
individuals, (3) a description of the agency's plan for service 
delivery, and (4) a numerical projection of the "estimated 
number of resettlements for each of the six consultation 
categories. These projections should be annualized in 
accordance with the FY 1985 admissions ceilings and should be 
differentiated between (a) refuqee anchor or interest card 
cases and (b) free cases. 

The format for the narrative state descriptions should 
follow the format employed in the document: "Voluntary 
Resettlement Agency—State Specific Descriptions," published 
formerly by the American Council of Vpluntary Agencies for 
Foreign Services, inc., which is available from the Bureau on 
request. An updating of the previous year's document will be 
accepted and should be appended to the proposal in a detachable 



In addition, the proposal should contain a statistical 
sunnary of the agency's national program in the format of the 
chart attached at Attachment A. A similar chart for actual 
arrivals in FY 1984 should be submitted as Attachment B. The 
latter information should be consistent with the end of fiscal 
year report prepared by the rdc. 



D. Evaluation criteria 

1. The extent to which the applicant. demonstrates 
successful experience in providing reception and 
placement and related resettlement services, and the 
extent to which th« proposal articulates the objective 
of early refugee self-sufficiency. 



2. The extent to which the proposal presents a clear 

strategy for refugee placenent, including the ability 
of the organization's network to resettle refugees in 
multiple locations in the united States. 



manner. 



10 POINTS 



5 PQIHTS 
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The extent to which the proposal thoroughly presents 
the agency's practices concerning subcontracts for the 
delivery of the required services, 

5 POINTS 

The extent of private sector involvement in an agency's 
resettlement program, including cash, in kind or 
service donations. 

5 POINTS 

The adequacy of sponsorship arrangements. This should 
include a concise statement of the agency's philosophy 
of sponsorship and a description of the relationship 
between the agency and sponsoring individuals or other 
entities. 

10 POINTS 

The adequacy of the pre-arrival services system(s), 
including the extent to which the applicant 
demonstrates a method for thorough planning and 
orientation with the receiving individual or sponsoring 
entity. 

5 POINTS 

The extent to which the proposal clearly describes the 
reception services to be provided and the manner in 
which they are to be provided. 

5 POINTS 

The extent to which the applicant demonstrates 
appropriate expertise in the required counseling and 
referral services: orientation, health, employment 
related services, and coordination (5 points each). 

20 POINTS 

The adequacy of the applicant's planning and method for 
the resettlement o^ children in ndn-parental situations 

5 POINTS 

The adequacy of plans to consult and coordinate 
reception and placement activities with other 
resettlenent actors at the state and local level. 

5 POI^ns 

The extent to which case forms and other instruments 
relevant to service delivery are adequate in scope and 
content. 

5 POINTS 
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12. The adequacy of agency monitoring procedures, including 
a clear definition of national agency responsibility, 
methodology and frequency. 

10 POINTS 

13. The adequacy of th'' agency's system for notifying 
refugees on a regular basis of amounts due in repaynent 
of transportation loans and for processing collected 
funds. 

S POINTS 

14. The extent to which the proposal demonstrates adequate 
management, supervision and internal coordination 
procedures to ensure effective service delivery and 
reporting. 

S POINTS 
TOTAL loo POINTS 



E. Evaluation of Proposals for Asian-American cases 

1. The extent to which the proposal demonstrates an 
understanding of the potential special needs of the ODP 
Asian-American caseload. 

S POINTS 

2. The extent to which the proposals presents a clear 
strategy for placement of the Asian-Aner ican caseload. 

S POINTS 

3. The adequacy of sponsorship arrangements and 
pre-arrival services, including identification of local 
;;>chool and counseling services. 

10 POINTS 

4. The adequacy of reception services. 

5 POINTS 

5. The extent to which the applicant demonstrates 
appropriate expertise in the required counseling and 
referral services: orientation, health, enploynent 
relat<^d services, and coordination (5 points each). 

20 POINTS 

6. The adequacy of the applicant's plans to consult and 
coordinate reception and placement activities with 
other resettlement actors at the state and local level. 

10 POINTS 
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7« The extent to which the proposal presents a plan for 
follow-up visits and the preparation of a complete case 
history to be turned over to the responsible state or 
county case management agency at the end of the 90-day 
period. 



8. The adequacy of agency procedures for monitoring and 
national supervision. 



Attachment A - Statistical Summary: Projected Arrivals for FY 85 
Attachnent B - statistical Sumnary; Actual Arrivals for FY 84 
Attachment C - Quarterly Statiscal Report 



5 POINTS 



10 POINTS 



TOTAL 



70 POINTS 
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ATTACHMENT C 

RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT OUARTEHLY STATISTICAL REPORT 

National Agency Date 

Report period State 

1. Nunber of refugees resettled: 

2. Nunber of secondary migrants (out of total in line one) who 
moved out of state during period: 

3. Total employables: of which, at the end of 90 days 

were employed full-time; 

were employed part-time; 

were not employed, but attending ESL and/or 

other tri^ining; 

were nol employed and not in training. 

4. Wunber of elderly, ill or otherwise non-employable adults 
(over 21): 

5. Nunber of children: of which were 

enrolled in school at the end of 90 days. 

Note: Line 1 minus line 2 > Total line 3 plus line 4 plus 
line 5 
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United States Department of State 



WathiRgfon, D.C, 20520 



JUN6 1985 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 

Answers are enclosed to the questions Representative 
McCollum submitted to Mr. Jaraes N. Purcell, Jr., Director of 
the Bureau for Refugee Programs. With the letter was enclosed 
a list of 818 names of Vietnamese applicants for refugee status 
in the United States, all of whom had been held at the Dong Ruk 
camp. As requested, a breakdown on the status of these 
applications for refugee status is enclosed. 

Also enclosed with the letter was a list of eight questions 
which, due to time constraints. Representative McCollum was 
unable to ask during the hearing by the House Judiciary 
Subcommittee on April 17 at which Mr. Purcell was a witness. 
I am enclosing with this letter recponsco by the Department to 
these questions. 

With best wishes, 



Enclosures: 
As Stated. 



The Honorable 

Romano L. Mazzoli, Chairman, 

Subconmittee on Immigration, 

Refugees, and International Law, 
Connittee on the Judiciary, 

House of Representatives. 



Sincerely, 



/ 



William L. Ball, ill 
Assistant Secretary 
Legislative and Intergovernmental Affairs 
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STATUS OF UOrjG KUK APPLICATIONS 
FOK U.S. REFUGEE PROGRAM 



your list contained the names ot 818 people, all ot when 
were interviewed Dy the U.b. Refu<jee Progran. Of this number, 
535 persons were accepted for U.S. resettlement ana 77 were 
retustfd Dy the INS tor various reasons. Tins represents a 9.4 
per cent refusal rate. Of the renaininy persons, 16 are 
awaiting an imnigrant visa and will eventually enter the U.S. 
through that mechanism. Fifty-nme people were deemed not 
qudlitied dS they could not suDstantiate their claims of 
irnlitary service, anu 26 were no longer m camp. Six are 
awaiting additional mtonination r>etore the completion of their 
processing by the U.S. Refugee Program. Ot the remaining 99 
individuals, 60 were accepted by other countries — which is m 
keeping with our policy ot internationalization — and 39 are 
awaiting decisions tron otner countries on their adnissions 
applications. This mtormati :jn is yunnarizeU m the tollowmg 
t<ible: 



Accepted by U.S. 53i 

Refused by U.S. 77 
UiidDle to quality (lcickin<^ 

documents) 59 

Wo iomjer m canp 2b 

Awaiting Inmigrant visas 16 

Awaiting Additiondl Into. 0 

Accepted by other countries 6U 
Awaiting decisions oy other 

countries 39 
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Quest-ion II. COULD YOU TELL US WHETHER, IN THE COURSE OK 
PROCESSING THE MANY REFUGEES ALONG THE i.lAl-CAMBODIAN BORDER, 
ANY PRIORITY IS GIVEN, AS A MATTER OP POLICY, TO THOSE WHO HAVE 
ACTIVELY BEEN ASSOCIATED WITH THE U.S. IN THE PAST? 

At this time, the USG is not processing Khmer from the 
Thai-Canbodian border, who are not regarded by either the 
RTG or the UNHCR as refugees. Those land Vietnamese at 
Dcng Ruk were considered for U.S. admission under a special 
resettlement effort sponsored by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross. Khmer on the Thai-Cambodian 
border and in evacuation encampments are not currently 
under consideration by any resettlement country for either 
refugee or for inmigrant visa processing. 

As a matter of policy wnen processing refugees, nowever, 
persons who have been actively associated with the U.S. in 
the past would, of course, be accorded a hign priority, 
based on the type of association with the U.S. However, 
individual determinations of admissibility will be made oy 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service on a 
case-by-case basis. 



QUESTION 12. IS IT FAIR TO SAY THAT YOU ARE IN CHARGE OF THE 
UNITED STATES FUNDING FOR INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE RELIEF, WITH A 
SPECIFIC EMPHASIS ON THE UNHCR? COULD YOU TELL THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE WHAT THE U.S. CONTRIBUTION IS TO THE UNHCR, AND 
HOW IT COMPARES, PROPORTIONATELY, WITH THE CONXRIBUilONS OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES? 



The Bureau for Refugee Programs does have responsibility 
for funding U.S. contributions for international refugee 
relief and for refugee resettlement to tne U.S. The UNHCR 
IS the largest single recipient of Bureau relief funds. 
Other organizations receiving Bureau funds include tne UN 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in tne Near 
East (UNRWA), and tht International Committee for tne Red 
Cross (ICHC) . 

In FY i^^84 the Bureau contributed about $10S million to tne 
UNHCK, or 28 percent of the budlget . In FY 1985, the Bureau 
has contributed about $97 million so far, or about 
27 pt^rcent of the current budget. The U.S. is the largest 
donor to the UNHCR. In FY 19^4, for example, tne second 
iarge.u donor, Japan, contribured S4^.8 million, or about 
12 percent of fhe budget. 
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QUESTION #3 . WHAT OFFICE, OR ORGANIZATION, EVALUATES THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF THE UNHCR RELIEF EFFORT IN VARIOUS HEblONJ> OF 
THE WORLD, WITH PARTICULAR EMPHASIS ON CENTRAL AMERICA A ND 
SOUTHEAST ASIA ? IS ANY PARTICULAR OFFICE OR INDIVIDUAL CHARGED 
WITH THE RESPONSIBILITY OF SEEING TO IT THAT REFUGEE RELIEF IS 
EQUITABLY DISTRIBUTED REGARDLESS OF POLIXICAL AFFILIATION? 

The Bureau for Refugee Programs has a directorate for 
international assistance which is comprised of five 
offices: Africa; Asia; Europe, the Near East and Latin 
Anerica; Emergency Operdtions and International Refugee 
Organizations. Each of these offices has specific 
responsibilities for U.S. refugee policy and program 
inplenentat ion . in the field Embassies m every country 
which hosts a statistically signiticant number ot refugees 
assign an officer to cover refugee affairs; m those 
countries where there are major refugee populations to 
which the U.S. contributes assistance there is a full-time 
refugee coordinator. At the U.S. Mission/Geneva there is a 
Refugee and Migration Unit which is fully devoted to 
conductmq U.S. business with the refugee-related 
international organizations headquartered there. 

All of the offices listed above have as a major 
pre-occupat ion the effective and efficient delivery of 
d5S*stanc« to refugees by UNHCR, the organization mandated 
with that responsibility by the international community. 

Through fieii visits, consultations and meetin9S U.S. 
refugee officers monitor and evaluate the full range of 
UWHCR progrcins, including protection, relief, and lasting 
solutions (voluntary repatriation, local integration or 
third country r*?settleKtent ) . Based on reporting of such 
visits and consultations, the U.S. regularly makes 
recommendations to UNHCR for adjustments and/or 
inprovements in programs. For example, owing to the 
jeiayed UUHCR reaction to the crisis m eastern Sudan, the 
U.S. tooK many emergency actions on a bilateral basis to 
deliver life-saving goods and services. This U.S. 
intervention was a direct result of the regular reporting 
of the refugee coordinator at our Embassy m Sudan and of 
field visits by tne HP Office of Emergency Operations. 
Similar U.S. initiatives were taken by the same RP office 
m 19^2 to assist Miskito Indians m Honduras. 

\ii ot Mie offices listed in paragraph one have as one of 
their criteria tor evaluating UNHCR programs and projects 
th<e eqjitable distribution o£ assistance without regard to 
political affiliation. By far the major problem m 
♦^quitablv assistance is not political affiliation, but 
rather delivery of assistance at levels which will not 
advantage re£uge»i£. over host country populations which very 
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frequently are among the least developed in the world. 
Owing to this problem, tnere can be diftetent levels of 
assistance from one region or sub-region to another. 

UNHCR itself has an Evaluation Unit headed by a U.S. 
national who previously worked for GAO. All UNHCR projects 
have a self-evaluation component which is of uneven 
quality, depending on the skills of UNHCR oranch office 
staff. More importantly, the headquarters' evaluation and 
specialists* support services units regularly evaluate 
major projects and/or cafegories of projects, e.g., 
education projects in favor of urban refugees. Finally, 
tne evaluation unit contracts for independent, outside 
evaluat ions. 

From time to time, the U.N. Joint Inspection Unit (JIU) 
selects a geographic and/or sectoral aspect o€ UNHCR 
programs for review an^j evaluation. The most recent of 
these was the JIU report on the "Role of UNHCK * 
South-East Asia (19979 - 198i)." The principal themes of 
the report's recommendations are: 1) strengthening the 
field establishment through adequate professional staffing, 
decent ralizaion of resources and responsibilities and 
regional emphasis; 2) fulfillment of protection functions 
through better pursuit of durable solutions and validation 
of refugee claims; 3) enhanced assistance activities 
through better needs assessment and monitoring and 
financial controls. 



QUESTION 14 . DO YOU KIJOV? WHETHER JNHCR PURCHASES AMERICAN COODS 
WITH ANY OF ITS FUNDS? 

— DO OTHER COUNTRIES, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, ATTACH 
•STRINGS" TO THEIR CONTRIBUTIONS WHICH REgUlKk; THE USE AND/OR 
PURCHASE OF THEIR PRODUCTS? IF SO^ WOULD YOU NAME THOSE 
COUNTRIES? 

In calendar year i9tt4 UNHCR purchased Anerican goods valued 
at $1.57 million; in the first quarter of calendar year 
1985, UNHCR has already purchased American goods valued in 
excess of $1 million for shipment to such countries as 
Honduras, Cyprus, Yugoslavia, Sudan, Ethiopia , Pakistan, 
Sonalia, Djibouti, Rwanda and Zaire. American goods 
purchased by UNHCR include veterinary medicines, spare 
parts for heavy equipment, radios, microscopes, word 
processing equipment, air conditioners, tilm and 
corn-soyu-nilk, a blended food for supplementary feeding. 

In its 19«5 Aci'ion 9l<xn for UNHCR, the Bureau tor Refugee 
Programs has as one of its objectives incre<is«id American 
participation in UNHCR procur^nvnt ot goods <ind services. 
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The trend fcon 1984 to 1985 demonstrates that some success 
is already being realized in achieving that objective. 

The Government of Italy is phasing out its requirement that 
UNHCR procure Italian goods with funds it contributes. The 
European Economic Conmunity (EEC) has loose "strings" 
attached to its contributions to UNHCR, i.e./ they request 
that / unless a better offer can be found/ UNHCK use EEC 
funds to purchase goods from its member states or from 
African/ Pacific and Caribbean (APC) countries under the 
Lome Convention. 

— DOES THE UNHCR ISSUE ANY SORT OF REPORT REFLliCTING HOrf IX 
SPENDS ITS HONlY? 

The UNHCR produces a number of financial reports on its 
activities for provision to donor countries. In October of 
each year/ the UNHCR provides a full report on its past 
year's activities and proposed programs and budget for the 
coning year for presentation to the Executive Committee of 
member nations. In June of each year, it provides an audit 
report by the UN Board of Auditors on the past year's 
spending. It also provides periodic country program 
updates throughout the year. 

In addition, every June the UNHCR provides to donors 
information on expenditures to date and revised budget 
estimates for the current program year. 

US pledges to the UNHCR require that copies o£ all program 
and financial reports produced concerning UNHCR programs be 
provided to the US Mission in Geneva. 



QUESTION i5 > WHAT KIND OF MECHANISM DO WE HAVE TO SEE TO IT 
THAT HUIIANITARIAN AID IS GETTING TO THE NESDY AND IS NOT 
SIDETRACKED BY AN INTERVENING GOVERNMENT AGENCY? 

— AT WHAT POINT/ SUCH AS IN ETHIOPIA, ARE WE PREPARED TO CUT 
OFF AID WHEi^ IT BECOMES CLEAR THAT MUCH OR MOST OF IT IS NOT 
GETTING THROUGH? 

U.S. refu«jee assistance is in large part channelled through 
the UN High commissioner for Refugees (UNHCK) and the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (ICRC), but a 
number of U.S. private voluntary agencies also implement 
projects funded by the Refugee Programs Bureau. All tnese 
programs <ire monitored by our embassies abroad, which in 
countries of high refugee activity frequently nave a 
Refugee Affairs Coordinator especially assigned for that 
function. In addition, the Refugee Programs Bureau strives 
to make an annual on-the-scene evaluation of refugee 
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assistance activities in all countcies in which the cost of 
U.S* funded pcogcams total one million dollacs pec annum. 

If such evaluations tucn up inefficient oc maladministeced 
projects, ouc first endeavor is to secure improvements of 
administration and the elimination of abuses. The decision 
on whether, or: when, to end funding of the project would 
require a weighing of the cost of waste against tne good 
that IS achieved, and the harm which would result from 
termination. 

U.S. refugee funding in Ethiopia is channelled entirely 
through the UNHCR and ICRC; benefits Sudanese refuqees, 
returned Ethiopian refugees from DjiDouti and Somalia, and 
victims of combined drought and civil strife who are not 
accessible to normal drought assistance cnannels. The 
Bureau for Refugee Programs cooperates closely with the 
Agency for International Development which administers U.S. 
drought assistance effort in that country, in larye part 
through international and private voluntary organizations. 
These organizations strive to assure that food and other 
supplies reach the needy in an effective and equitable 
manner. Their success is not absolute, but there is no 
doubt that human misery would increase manyfold were it not 
for the U.S. assistance effort. 



QUESTION 16 . DO YOU REVIEW THE REPORTS OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES? 
WHAT PERCENTAGE OF THEIR BUDGETS, GENERALLY, ARE EARMARKED FOR 
"ADMINISTRATION"? (IF YOU DO NOT KNOv;, WOULD YOU PROVIDE IT 
FOR THE RECORD?) 

— COULD YOU I^AME THOSE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES WHICH HAVE THE 
HIGHESa^ ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS? COULD YOU NAME THOSE WHICH HAVE 
THE LOWEST? 

The Bureau's cooperative agreements with the 14 voluntary 
agencies providing reception and placerr.ont services to 
refugees reqjire that semi-annual financial reports oe 
submitted. These reports are reviewed for major categories 
of expense and overall expenditures. The Bureau's funding 
arrangement for these activities over the past few years 
has been on a per capita basis (currently $560) intended to 
cover only a portion of the total costs incurred by the 
voluntary agencies and their local affiliates. In 
addition, sizeable private donations and in-kind 
contributions of goods and services are raised by the 
agencies for their refugee resettlement programs. 

Based on an analysis of the :3emi-annuai reports tor tne 
last half of FV 1984, the costs of "administration" 
(inciudmy national prograrrj management) accounted for ^7% 
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(on average) of the total reported expenditures t'rom 
federal and private cash contributions. As mentionea 
above, voluntary agencies receive large amounts of m-kind 
goods and services for their refugee resettlement et'torts. 
It these m-kind contributions were valued and factored 
into this analysis, the percentage of total resources 
attributaole to "administration" would be significantly 
reduced. 

The Bureau agrees that more detailed information on 
voluntary agency financial operations would improve our 
management and oversight of this program. To tnis end, the 
Bureau has developed a revised financial reporting format 
which will more fully collect the actual cash costs 
incurred by the agencies' headquarters, together with those 
costs incurred at the local service level. We plan to 
implement this new reporting requirement with our FY-1986 
cooperative agreements. I am attaching a copy of our 
proposed financial reporting format for your information. 



QUESTION 17 . I UNDERSTAND THAT YOUR OFFICE HAS CONDUCTED SOME 
SIX AUDITS OF THE VOLUNTARY AGENCIES IN ORDEK TO ESTABLISH HOW 
SUCCESSFUL THEIR EFFORTS HAVE BEEN. HAVE THESE AUDITS BEEN 
PUBLISHED? IF NOT, WHY NOT? 

The Department of State's Office of the Inspector General 
conducted an audit m 1983 of six voluntary agencies 
participating m the Bureau's reception and placement 
program for refugees. The audit evaluated the volags 
overall administration of the cooperdtive agreements and 
reviewed their financial management systems. I am 
enclosing a copy oc the Departments final report issued m 
September, 1983. 



Question to . HOW DO YOU EVALUATE WHETHER THOSE WHO ARE 
TRAINING PROSPECTIVE REFUGEES FOR THIS COUNTRY, PARflCULARL/ AS 
TO THEIR ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY, ARE DOING THE JOB? 

— IN 1983, WE TALKED ABOUT TOUGHENING THE OVERSEAS LEAVING 
EXAM IN ENGLISH, AND GETTING THE WORD To THE FIELD THAI THINGS 
HAD TO IMPROVE. HAS ANY OF THIS BEEN DONE? ARE WE SEEING A 
BETTER LANGUAGE APTITUDE AMONG RECENT REFUGEES? 

The effectiveness of the ESL/CO progrcim hdS been confirmed 
by three independent studies. 

From June of 1982 through September of 1984, a study was 
conducted by the R^SC Resecircn Corporation to determine the 
effectiveness of pre-entry training programs and to assess 
their impact on domestic resettlement. Groups o£ framed 
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and untrained cefugces were tracked during their first six 
months of resettlement, case studies wece developed, and a 
wide range of domestic resettlement personnel were 
interviewed. The report concluded: 

Taken together, the results of the study comprise a 
strong endorsement of pre-entry training for Southeast 
Asian refugees both in concept and in the way that 
tcainmg has been implemented. Evidence of the 
program's positive impact on resettlement was found m 
evecy phase of data collection. Results passed even 
the most rigorous tests of statistical significance. 
The impact is clearly the greatest in the area of 
English profciciency, where test results show enormous 
differences between the trained and untrained groups. 
There is simply no doubt that pre-entry training 
should be regarded as an essential element of refugee 
resettlement and should continue to be tunded at 
whatever level is necessary to maintain its current 
level of high quality instruction. 

The Center for Applied Linguistics conducts ongoing testing 
of 10 peccent of the refugees m training as part of the 
Bureau's effort to ensuce the relevance and quality of 
instruction. In data collected over the past two years, 
all students, at all training levels, from all ethnic 
groups, show significant pcogcess on all tests from entry 
to exit. The most dramatic gains are made by students who 
enter the program with no English skills, ace not literate 
in their native language, and who have had little or no 
prior formal education of any kind. They "graduate" from 
the program able to understand simple phrases m English, 
to express immediate survival needs, ask and respond to 
simple questions, recognize the alphabet, numbers from 
1-100 and common sight words. They can also write the 
letters of the alphabet and produce very basic personal 
information Although this if not the level of English 
required for complete self-sufficiency, they can handle 
routine entry level 3obs that do not require much oral 
communication, and m which all tasks can be easily 
demonstrated. 

The State Department's Office of the Inspector General 
conducted an audit of the overseas training program in the 
spring of 19b4. The report concluded: 

The Bureau's ESL/CO program has been quite successful 
m achieving its goal of providing refugees witn 
survival skills m English and a basic introduction to 
American cuitore. U.S. service providers have noted, 
awong other things, that ESL/CO trained refugees have 
enhanced English skills and confidence to use English 
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in most survival situations. They have fewer problems 
adapting and decreased dependence on sponsors* 
resources because they have a basic understanding of 
U.S. culture and enhanced capability to cope and solve 
problems, as well as greater ability to deal with 
on-the-job training in entry-level jobs. There is 
also convincing evidence that the (overseas) training 
is exceptionally cost effective in comparison to 
similar programs carried out in the U.S. 

The average per contact hour cost for training in Southeast 
Asia for FY '85 is estimated to be $1.27. This compares to 
an estimated average of $2.60 per contact hour in the U.S. 
The cost for providing services in SEA is therefore less 
than half the cost of providing similar services in the U.S. 
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This audit report is internal to *nd 'a direcT'^pirt^'of ^fle? 




portions of the report may be shown, at the discc'etion^of theX 
principal officer, to representatives of other executive? igeocies? 
departji^ents of the United states Government- tha^tfare*, directly? 
erned w;th recommendations. , - ' * -^-^"i*-^^^*' •«« *^ 
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THE ADMINISTRATION BY VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
OF RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT AGREEMENTS 
WITH THE BUREAU FOR REFUGEE PROGRAMS 



PREFACE 

Audxt reports provide an overall management evaluation to meet 
the inspection requirements of Section 209 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1980, and the financial And management audit requirements 
of Section 113 of the Budget and Accounting Procedures Act of 
1950, as amended and as implemented by Office of Management and 
Budget Circular No. A-73, (Revised). 

The audit included appropriate tests to evaluate internal 
controls and management operations, but a detailed examination of 
all transactions was not made. The audit took place in 
Washington, D.C. and New York City and Nyack, New York from May 9 
through August 12, 1983. 



Tin<xtny R. Keaiw Ben f 



tny R. Keaivy Ben F. Smith 

Inspector ' Inspector 
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THE ADMINISTRATION VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 
OF RECEPTION AND PLACEMENT AGREEMENTS 
WITH THE BUREAU FOR REFUGEE PROGRAMS 



OVERVIEW 



This audit covered selected activities of the American Council 
for Nationalities Services (ACNS) » Tolstoy Foundation, World 
Relief, and Church World Services. (CWS^* In addition to the above 
voluntary agencies (Volags), the audit of international CoRioittee 
for Migration (ICH) transportation loans was expanded to include 
the United States Catholic Conference (USCC) and the Lutheran 
Iiamigratxon and Refugee Services (LZRS) as these two agencies 
account for about 54 percent of all outstanding loans. These 
agencies were selected because they represent a cross section of 
voluntary agencies and together with USCC and LIRS,. which were 
audited by the Office of the Inspector General (S/IG) in early 
1983, received about 80 percent of all FY 1982 reception and 
placement funds. 

This audit was conducted to evaluate the administration by the 
Volags of their cooperative agreements with the Department of 
State and also to determine whether financial management systems 
met standards, whether reserves Have been accumulated from per 
capita grants and how Volags plan to use these reserves # and 
whether best efforts were made by Volags to .collect ICM loans* IN 
addition# the current funding mechanism for reception and 
placement agreements was reviewed. 

The per capita rate sysi^em which currently provides $365 and 
£525 for European and non*Cucopean refugees, respectively, was 
developed in the mid-1970's during, the large influx of 
Indo-Chinese refugees. The scaled-down' refugee flow in recent 
years does >^not_a^ ]pear Qto be generating adequate funds to support 
'the^2 separate V&lags -^nvolved^-n^the pr7>g£aii^*- '-^IP-jRliou . jtoeion. 
a formal policy stating generally whatvpercentage of cot<?l*^e per 
capita grants are intended to cover, dete'rmine if the disparity in 
per capita grants for European and non-European refugees is 
3ustified, and determine if it is cost effective and necessary to 
continue funding 12 separate Volags. 

_ Sore Volags at the headquarters level still report the 
presence of accumulated reserves, but the amounts are declining. 
However, some Volag affiliates who receive pass-through portions 
of the per capita grants do not report reserves. Thus, the 
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complete s.tatus._o-f— .Volag reserves is not currently available. 
Because of the heightened interest by the Department and Congress, 
the Bureau for refugee Programs (RP) should require all Volags and 
their affiliates to uniformly and consistently report reserves. 

In complying with OHB a .d Department standards, the financial 
management systems of the Volags ranged from satisfactory to very 
good. ACNS and World Relief need to improve their overhead 
accounting systems; Tolstoy and ACNS need to improve their budget 
and planning systems; all Volags need to improve their procedures 
for determining reasonableness, allocability r and allowability of 
costs charged to agreements; and all <^olags need to improve their 
documentation of business meeting and meal expenses. RP should 
notify Volags that, under cjrrent cooperative agreements, an audit 
by an agency of the U.S. Government could require them to refund 
charged amounts that do not conform to standards. 

The results of "olag effort to collect ICM loans . ranged from 
good to marginally satisfactory. Volags with automated systems 
are markedly nore effective in collecting loans than those with 
manual systems. Early billing of refugees, usually within 3 
months of arrival, is common to successful Volags. Since about 36 
percent of all refugees pay when billed, the most serious problem 
m the collect- on process is the lack of current addresses for 
about half of CI.* refugees. Most Volags are not current in 
writing off uncollectable accounts; this overstates their 
receivables and thus understates their collection rate. RP should 
encourage Volags with manual systems to use the services of Volags 
with automated systems to assist in the collection process. RP 
should also encour-age Vola.gs_to bill refugees within 3 months of 
arrival and write off .Jlncollectable accounts. ^RP should 
accelerate its own efforts to assist Volags in securing current 
addresses for refugees. 

The latest cooperative agreements r'equire Volags to monitor 
the provision of core services by their affiliates in accordance 
with plane subraltEed by Volags-., and. approved by RK Volags 
generally are monitoring their programs in 'conformance with their 
plans and thus with the grant agreement. Improvements can be 
made, however. The agreements specify that at least one annual 
on-site review of an affiliate's operation be made by Volags 
although some affiliates s;.ettle such small numbers that it is not 
cost effective to conduct such reviews. Volags rarely interview 
refugees during their reviews. Most Volag review programs are 
unstructured and lack standard forr^al guidelines. Results of 
Volag reviews are often undocumented. Affiliate reports required 
by Volags as part of their monitoring program generally lack 
specificity. focuses its own monitoring activity on Volags 

within geographic areas rather than by agency. Rp should link the 
requirement for Volags to conduct yearly on-site visits with some 
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minimum number o£ refugees settled, emphasize the importance o£ 
refugee interviews, and require standardized review guides and 
documented visitation reports. RP should expand its own 
monitoring to include agency-wide reviews. 
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I. 



BACKGROUND 



Traditionally r Volags have had primary responslblity for 
resettling rcfugess in the U.S. With the large influx of refugees 
in recent years, the Federal government has become an active 
partner in this endeavor. On March 17, 1980, Congress enacted the 
Refugee Act of 1960 to provide a permanent and systematic 
pcocedure to admit refugees of special humanitarian concern to the 
United States and to pcovide comprehensive unifocm provisions to 
cesettle the refugess and telp them become self-sufficient* The 
Refugee Act specif ie'^ i^ey positions/ at the Federal and State 
levels to carry out these objectives. Under this Act, the 
Department of State has pcimary responsibility for the initial 
reception and placement of refugees. 

The Bureau £or Refugee Programs (RP) is responsible for 
cefugee activities v*ithin ^ the Department. To fulfill its 
responsibility under the Refugee Act, RP negotiates agreements 
with voluntary agencies to provide initial reception and placement 
services to refugees such as food, clothing, shelter, and job 
counseling. These services are defined as "core services." A 
Volag is reimbursed for these services on a per capita basis, 
currently $365 for European refugees and $525 for all other 
refugees. In fiscal year (FY) 1982, RP's cost to resettle 97,900 
refugees through 13 Volags and two States was about $49.2 million. 

At the end of fiscal year 1981, several changes were made in 
the reception and placement agreements. First, the agreements 
between the Department and the individual resettlement agencies 
which weie previously grant agreements were changed to cooperative 
agreements to reflect more accurately the interactive relatfonsfiip 
between the Department and the resettlement agencies. Also, a 
provision was included which specified that core services were to 
be carried out within the 90'-day period after the refugees arrive 
m the U.S. The time limitation was not intended to preclude the 
provision oL other necessary services to refugees but to, make sure 
chat required services were delivered during the Initial pecdod o£ 
reception and placementT ~ 

The current cooperative agreements, dated May 1983, further 
defined the core services to be provided. Moreover they required 
v&lags, for the first time, to monitor the activities of their 
af f.iiiates. 

This audit focused prirrarily on selected activities of four 
voXags. The Ainerican Council for Nationalities Services (ACNS), 
World Relief, Tolstoy Foundation, and Cnurch World Services 
(CwS) . T.^ese agencies were selected for review because they 
represent a cross-section of voluntary agencies end because. 
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together with the U.S. Catholic Conference (USCC) and Lutheran 
Immigration and Refugee Services (LIRS) which were audited oy S/IG 
in early 1983, they received about 80 percent of all F5f^ 1982 
reception and placement funds. In the time available, it "would 
have been impossible to review in detail the total operations of 
these Volags. The inspectors selected for review areas that would 
provide a good measure of how well agencies were administering 
agreements and also that have been of particular concern to 
Congress and the Department. ^ 
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II. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 



This audit was made to evaluate the administration bv 
voluntary agencies of their cooperative agreements with the 
Department of state. Specifically, the objectives of tnis audit 
were as followsi (1) determine if the financial, program 
monitoring, and reporting systems of voluntary agencies conform to 
the requirements in 0MB Circular A-llO; (2) determine the extent 
that reserves have been accumulated from per capita grants and how 
agencies plan to use these reserv,es; and. (3) evaluate efforts by 
collect International Committee for Migration 
(ICM> transportation loans. In addition, the inspectors reviewed 
aSceem^enVs?*" ^""^^"9 mechanism £or reception and placement 

^^^^ ^^^^^ inspectors .reviewed the activities of 

ACNS, Tolstoy Foundation, World Relief, and CWS. The audit of ICM 
loan collections was expanded to include USCC and LIRS because 
they account for about 54 percent of all outstanding loans. The 
inspectors met with officials of the Bureau for Refugee Programs 
and all audited agencies. The field work was performed in the 
voluntary agencies headquarters offices in New York City, n Y 
Nyack, N.Y., and Washington, D.C. The audit was conducted during 
the period May 9 through August 12, 1983. 
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m. FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 



A. Grant Funding 

Volags are reimbursed for services performed under reception 
and placement cooperative agreements based on the number of 
refugees they resettle. Currently, an agency receives a per 
capita payment of either $365^ for each Eastern European refugee 
resetcled or $S2S for each non-Eastern European refugee. Volags 
have conplained to RP that these xates.are not sufficient to cover 
their expenses. 

In the past, the large flow of refugees into the U.S. provided 
Volags with more than enough funds (see Section B) to support 
their refugee programs. The four agencies stated that although 
they have made drastic staff reductions, the decreased refugee 
flow currently does not generate adequate funds to .support the 
minimum networks necessary to resettle refugees. The per capita 
rate system was developed in the mid*- 1970 ' s during the large 
influx of Indo-Chinese refugees before RP was formed. RP has no 
docuiTtent^&tion showing the rationale or methodology originally used 
to establish per capita rates and is now trying to establish a 
basis for adjusting the rates which will be fair to the Volags but 
keep RP within budget. Given the varying per capita costs 
incurred by Volags, it will be difficult to set an average rate 
which will satisfy everyone. :fhe inspectors believe, however, 
that the following areas should be addressed by RP before rational 
adjustments to per capita rates can be made. 

- RP currently "^has - r<»peption and placement cooperative 
agreements with 12. Volags and two states. Each of the Volags has 
Its Own nationwide network to resettle refugees. With the current 
and anticipated lower refugee flows, RP needs to determine whether 
It IS cost efficient to fund 12 separate resettlement networks 
with their attendant fixed staffs and administrative costs. 
Reducing the number of Volags in the program would incense the 
intake of refugees by the remaining agencies and allow them to 
spread fixed salary and administrative costs over this larger base 
of refugees, tnus lowering their pec capita cost. The inspectors 
did not have time to review all the alternative funding methods 
for the reception and placement program, but recommend that RP 
undertake a study to determine if it is cost effective and 
necessary to continue to fund 12 separate voluntary agencies. 
( Recommendation 1 ) 

RP also needs to decide what percentage of the reception and 
placement program costs it wants to fund. Refugee resettlement is 
a 30int effort between government and private agencies, but until 
recently, RP has generally funded 100 percent of a Volag's 
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Operating cost* However, the recent drop in refugee arrivals has 
placed volags in a position o£ spending more than they are 
receiving from RP. The agencies generally believe that the 
in-kind contributions genierated by their affiliates are 'their 
contribution to resettlement and the U.S. government should pay 
for the majority of the actual costs incurred in providing 
services required by the agreement. The inspectors recommend that 
Rp develop a formal policy stating generally what percentage of 
the reception and placement prbgram costs the per capita grant is 
intended to cover, ( Recommendation 2 ) 

To have some basis for adjusting' the per capita rate, RP 
recently requested all volags to submit their current per capita 
costs of providing services required in the cooperative 
agreement. Nine volags responded and their reported average per 
capita cost was $692, This data should be viewed with skepticism 
because of the manner in which It is developed. It is RP's 
position that it is responsible for providing funds only for 
initial resettlement, defined as the first 90 days a refugee is in 
the U,S, volags , however, provide services not only to recently 
arrived refugees but also to those that have been in the U,S, for 
longer periods, volags do not accumulate cost figures related 
3ust to 90-day services; to develop a per capita cost, they divide 
the total cost of their reception and placement programs for a 
specific period by the number of refugees arriving during the same 
period. To develop per capita costs which can be used as a basis 
for judging the adequacy of • per capita payments, RP, in 
coordination with the volags, should develop a method to estimate 
the percentage of a volag*s costs related to initial 
resettlement, ( Recomiaendation *3 ) 

Finally, as stated above, there are different per capita 
payments for Eastern European and non- Eastern European refugees. 
The original rationale for this difference was that it was less 
expensive to settle Eastern European refugees because of the 
supportive ethnic conununities xn the U,S, RP and volag officials 
now assert that both categories of refugee&ujcequire generally the 
saroejic^evel of servicesr^diAing<=J.nitial resettlement, but little 
data is available to support this assertion. Therefore, Volags 
who assist Eastern European refugees may be penalized by the 
disparity in per capita rates. For reasons of equity and 
simplification, RP is studying the establishment of a single per 
capita rate. The inspectors concur with this direction, but 
recjDmmend that RP first require the volags to provide sufficient 
dat'a to show that Eastern Europeans receive generally the same 
services as other refugees, ( Recommendation 4 ) 

B, Reserves 

Recently, Congress and RP have become concerned over the level 
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of reserves the voluntary agencies have accumulated from per 
capita payments. These reserves represent the excess of income 
over expenses. , As the following table shows, three of the four 
Volags reviewed are still reporting reserves, but the «nount:s «re 
declining. Tolstoy Foundation reported a net loss under the 
reception «nd placement program of $587,000 as of March 1983. 
According to Volag officials, if the refugee flow continues at the 
current rate, reserves will' be used to cover operational 
expenses. While currently assessing the adequacy of the per 
capita rate, RP officials said that they will not approve « per 
capita increase until reserves reach an^^acpeptable level. 

STATUS OF RESERVE 1/ 

BALANCES 



Agency As of 9/30/82 

World Relie£ $1,632,000 

CWS 3,400,700 

ACNS 987,000 2/ 



Increase/ 

As of 3/31/83 (Decrease) 

$1,136,000 $(496,000) 
2,748,600 (652,100) 
845,000 3/ (142,000) 



1/ Based on accounting records of individual Volags which the 
~ inspectors did not verify in depth. 

2/ AS of 12/31/82 

3/ Includes about $600,000 in accounts receivable from 

affiliates. Any uncollectat>le amounts would decrease the 
rescrvcJba lance accordingj-y^. — — — ,^sc , ^ — 

The above relates only to reserves accumulated at Volag 
headquarters offices. Both ACNS and C^S pass on a per capita 
amount to their affiliates who actually sponsor the refugee. Once 
the funds are given to the affiliate, they are considered an 
expense to the program. At the end of 1982, ACNS affiliates - 
reported net reserves of about $358,000. Data was not available 
to^ determine if CWS denominations are accumulating reserves 
because denominations are not required to submit financial reports 
to CWS. CWS officials stated that because of their sensitive 
relationship with denominations, they cannot require financial 
reports. The question of affiliate reserves will become 
increasingly important as RP implements recently enacted 
legislation that requires voluntary agencies to expend reception 
and placement funds within 1 year after the fiscal year in which 
the funds were received or return the funds to the U.S. 
Government. R? has not determined how it will monitor this 
requirement. To determine if Volags are accumulating reservef, RP 
should develop a reporting format that all Volags must follow in 
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reporting yearly expenses and income. ( Recommendation 5 ) This 
report should include the financi<«l activity ot atfiliates who are 
funded on a per capita basis. The inspectors recognize that it 
may be difficult for CWS* to meet this requirement for reasons 
previously stated, but RP should impress upon CWS the need Cor 
financial information from the denominations. 

To verify that Volags are' using funds during the prescribed 
time limit, RP needs assuran'be that yearly income and expense 
reports are accurate. Because the Department does not have the 
resources to provide such assurance, RP should amend all 
cooperative agreements to require/ each voluntary agency's 
independent auditor to certify that reports are accurate. 
( Recommendation 6 ) This recommendation expands S/IG 
recommendations in two previous reports that Rp amend the USCC and 
LIRS cooperative agreements to provide for annual certification of 
reception and placement funds by independent auditors. 

C. Financial Management Systems 

The financial management systems of the auditied agencies 
ranged from marginally satisfactory to very good in complying vith 
the standards in 0MB Circular A-llO, Attachment F. Two agencies 
have manual accounting systems and two have computerized systems. 
One agency is in the process of converting to a computerized 
system. , Comments and recommendations regarding compliance with 
specific standards follow: 

o 2. a. "Recipients' . . .system shall provide for. . .accurate, 
current and complete disclosure of financial results..." 

This standard^requires Volags to have a system that accurAtcIy 
collects, records, retrieves, and presents data in the forin 
prescribed by the sponsoring agency. ^he cooperative agreement 
requires only three reports from the' agencies: (1) monthly 
grantee nominal roll; (2) semiannual program report; and (3) 
annual financial report (prepared and certified by independent 
auditors) • ^"^il^llp, agen'cies submitted ^onthly ^grantee nomiijal^ roll 
reports as required. Most agencies experienced difficulty and 
confusion with the requirements of the semiannual program report, 
wich is primarily a program ntOnitoring report. (See E. Program 
Monitoring and comments on annual financial reports in 2.h.) 

o ^ 2 .b. "Recipients ' . . .system shall provide. . .records that 
" identify .. .source and application of funds." 

All agencies generally meet this standard for agreements prior 
to FV 1983 as these agreements were quasi-fixed price contracts. 
However, for FV 1983, RP modified the agreements and added the 
clause "Funds... may be expended no later than twelve (12) months 
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following the end of the fiscal year .. .Unexpended funds. . .shall be 
returned to the. . .Treasury. ** This clause, intended to discourage 
the build-up of unexpended funds (reserves), effectively converts 
the quasi-fixed price ' per capita grants to quasi-cost 
reimbursement grants. Under this agreement, agencies are liable 
for unallowable, unallocable, or unreasonable charges against the 
agreements. Overhead is the most vulnerable of the charges to the 
agreements. The overhead accounting system used by ACNS and World 
Relief do not meet the standards in O4MB A-122. The system used by 
ACNS is inconsistent from year to year and appears to allocate 
excess overhead to U.S. Government grants. The system used by 
World Relief that allocates ove'rhead based on 28 percent of 
salaries is overly simplistic and represents a "rule of thumb" 
approach rather than a traditionally developed overhead rate. The 
systems used by Tolstoy Foundation and CWS are adequate. To 
ensure appropriate application of government funds for current and 
future years, all agencies should develop overhead accounting 
systems that comply with the standards in OMB Circular A-122. 
( Recommendation 7 ) 

o 2.C. "Recipients' .. .system shall provide. . .effective control 
over and accountablity of all funds, property and other 
assets« . .** 

Overall internal controls are adequate at all agencies 
reviewed. The controls at World Relief are good except that the 
controller signs all checks and is the approving officer for 
purchases in his department. Other officers at wcrl<! Relief arc 
authorized to sign checks, but do so only when the controller is 
not present. Good controls dictate that at least two individuals 
sign each check (at least, for checks over a specified amount). 
( Recommendation 8 ) 

o 2.d. "Recipients* .. .system shall . provide. . .comparison of 
actual outlays with budget amounts..." 

The budget and planning systems of the four Volags reviewed 
ranged from highly structured to casual. World Relief and CWS 
have highly structured systems and generate computerized plans vs 
actual reports for each agreement. ACNS has a structured system 
and manually prepares reports that detail planned vs actual 
expenditures ^t a summary level, i.e., restricted vs unrestricted 
funds. Tolstoy Foundation has a casual system and generates no 
planned vs actual repot ts. To allievate these Inconsistencies, RP 
should ensure that all agencies are capable of providing planned 
vs actual financial information for each agreement. 
( Recommendation 9 ) 

o 2.e. "Recipients' .. .system shall provide. . .orocedures to 
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miniralzc the time elapsing between the tcansfcr of funds... and 
the disbursement..." 

This standard was intended to prevent excessive drawdowns on 
letters of credit prior to the actual disbursement of the funds. 
This is not a problem with any of the agencies. In most 
instances, the Volags do not draw down until considerably after 
the refugees have arrived and have received some core services. 
TO the contrary, a problem is^ created by the time lapse between 
expiration of one amendment and authorization of a new one. 
Agreements are amended quarterly and often the approval of a new 
amendment requires 45 to 60 days. Dtrrirfg these lapses, agencies 
must finance new arrivals from their own funds. This creates 
extreme cash flow problems for small agencies such as Tolstoy 
Foundation. RP should explore ways to expedite the authorisation 
of new amendments or provide interim emergency funding between 
amendments. ( Recommendation 1 0) 

o 2.f. "Recipients' .. .system shall provide .. .procedures for 
determining the reasonableness, allowability and allocability 
of. . .costs. . 

Prior to the FY 1983 agreements, this standard was not 
critically important. As discussed above, agreements prior to FY 
1983 were quasi-fixed price in nature and the Department had 
little if any authority to disallow charges against these grants. 
The FY 1983 agreements places responsibility on the Depa^*tment to 
ensure that funds are spent in conformance with OHB Circular 
A-122. Voucher revle«fs nade^ by the inspectors indicate some 
expenditures that may be unallowable have been charged to the 
grants. RP shoul«^ notify* agencies that, unde'r the current 
agreement, an audit by an "agency of the U.S. Government could 
cequine them to «efund amounts charged to grants when such charges 
violate 0MB Circular A'*122. ( Recommendation 11 ) RP should ensure 
that existing procedures "ol the volags for determining 
reasonableness, allocability, and allowability of costs charged to 
agreements are in compliance with 0MB Circular A-122. 
( Recommendation 12 )^ -^-<t-.» -.^^ ^ ^^^^^^ 

o 2.g. "Recipients* .. .system shall provide. . .accounting 
records. . .supported by source documentation." 

All agencies maintained adequate source documents except for 
bus.iness meetings and meal expenses. For the most part, these 
exp'enses, charged on American Express or bank charge cards, did 
not identify some of the elements needed to determine 
reasonableness, allowability, and allocability, e.g., business 
purpose, names of people entertained, and location. RP should 
ensure that agencies maintain adequate documentation of business 
meetings and lunches. ( Recommendation 13 ) 
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o 2.h. "Recipients* .. .system shall provide for.. .exarainations 
in the form of audits or internal audits." 

All the reviewed agencies were audited by independent 
certified public accountants and copies of their reports (annual 
financial statements) were subnitted to RP. Host agencies also 
receive a management report prepared by their auditors. These 
reports typically contain an Assessment of the Volag financial 
system, internal controls, existing or potential problem areas, 
and recommendations for correcting^ problems. The areas discussed 
m these management reports are not "always discernable from 
reviews of annual financial statements. HP does not require nor 
receive these reports which, in the inspectors* opinion, would be 
helpful in administering the grants. ( Recommendation 14 ) 

D. ICM Loan Collections 

The ICM loan collection systems for ACNS, Tolstoy, World 
Relief, CWS, LIRS, and USCC were reviewed. These agencies are 
responsible for collecting 75 percent of all ICM loans. The 
cooperative agreement requires agencies to <.se their best efforts 
to collect amounts due from refugees for transportation loans, 
establish proper collection processes, adequately account for 
amounts due to and received from refugees, and remit prPceeds to 
ICM. Obser vations and recommendations concernin9 grantee 
conpliance '1th these requirements are discussed below. 

The results of Volag effort to collect ICM loans ranged from 
good to marginally satisfactory. CWS, World Relief, and USCC have 
good automated systems. ;«ith a JO. 3^ percent cumnulative 
collection rate as of Deceir'ber 21, 1982, Crfs is more successful 
than World Relief at 8.4 percent and USCC at 11.2 percent. The 
collection rate m recent months for. World Relief and USCC 
approaches 20 percent. These agencies promptly bill refugees and 
systematically follow up on refugees who do not respond. 

LIRS has a manual system th'eit was effective in the past. In 
recent months, the burgeoning growth of new accounts has almost 
overwhelmed the system. LIRS is able to bill refugees promptly 
(within 3-4 months after arrival), but has not been able to 
syccematically follow up on refugees who fail to respond (about 50 
percent). LIRS is in process of implementing an automated system 
tha^c IS expected to tse operational in September 1983. When 
impleTtented, the automated system should restore LIRS to its 
forrec state of effectiveness. 

kCi:s has been implerenting an automated system for several 
ronchs. It will De several more months before the system is 
operational. During this conversion period, ACMS collections have 
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dropped significantly. The collections from January to May 1983 
dropped 44 percent from the same period last year. Initial 
billings of refugees by ACNS are 6-8 months behind. The 6.2 
percent collection rate as of December 31, 1982, has not improved 
during 1983. 

Tolstoy Foundation's nanual system is overly detailed, slew, 
and tedious. Refugees who arrived in October 1982 were being 
billed for the first time in June 1^83. The 6.9 percent 
collection rate as of December 31, 1982, has not improved during 
1983. 

Automated systems clearly are more effective than manual 
systems, as attested by the higher collection rates. Further, 
automated systems are more economical to operate; e.g., one person 
wortcing about 30 hours a weeK performs the entire collection 
process for Wodd Relief's accounts while three full-time people 
are required to perform t^he collection process jEor Tolstoy 
Foundation which has fewer accounts. Similar economies are 
enjoyed by the other Volags with automated systems. Considerable 
personnel resources could be saved or moce effectively used in 
other refugee areas if all collection systems were automated. 
World Relief and CWS are able and willing to perform collection 
duties for other gcantees. RP should encourage grantees with 
manual systems to retain the services of World Relief, CWS, or any 
other willing voluntary agency with an automated collection 
system. ( Recommendation 15 ) 

Early billing of refugees, usually during the third month 
after arrival, is common to the more successful collection 
rystems.* The value of early billing is the ability to contact 
refugees before they move to an unknown address. Some agencies, 
prinarily those with manual systems, await completion and 
acceptance of gcantee nomimal roll , reports before billing 
refugees. These reports generully lag 3-4 months behind arrival 
of refugees. In these instances, the initial billing is not 
mailed until 5-6 months after refugee arrival. In the interim, a 
substantial number^^f refugees have moved and^left no forwti^dXng 
address. Agencies spend considerable time and effort trying to 
locate these refugees and often fail to do so. Successful 
acencies such as World Relief and CWS Dill refugees upon receipt 
of the promisory note (which often is received as early as the 
first oc second month after refugee arrival) or immediately upon 
recjeipt of the ICM billing. Differences between anounts billed 
bas'cd on prcr»- Dry notes and the ICM billing are subsequently 
adjusted by tne agency (further discussion below) . RP should 
en^;oura9e grantees to bill refugees no later than the third month 
after arrival. (^'^econaendation 16) 
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The practice of billing refugees no later than the third month 
after arrival will alleviate the most serious problem currently 
facing agencies in the collection process^ i.e. no current 
addresses for refugees. CWS, for example, has about 22,000 
accounts. Of these, 11,000 are active billable accounts, 8,000 
are unbillable because of no current address, and 3,000 are 
uncollectable because of deatl ' unaccompanied minors, etc. Of the 
11,000 billed each month, about 4,000 pay. This represents a 36 
percent response rate. Payments made by the 4,000 average about 
$160,000 per month. If CWS could^bllX' the 8,000 accounts with no 
current addresses and experience a 36 percent response rate, 
collections would increase by 73 percent to an average of $275,000 
per month. Tne situation of CWS is typical of all the agencies 
reviewed. The prospect of increasing collections by 73 percent 
demands that extraordinary efforts be made to secure current 
addresses for all refugees wbp received JCH transportation loans. 
RP should accelerate its efforts to assist agencies in securing 
current addresses through liaisons with INS, IRS, state and local 
governments, and other appropriate sources. ( Recommendation 17 ) 

Often, ICM billings show loan amounts for refugees that differ 
from the promissory note amounts the refugees have agreed to pay. 
Usually, ICM billings show the refugee owe more than the amount on 
the promissory note. This occurs because ICM permits inclusion of 
additional family members for .travel to the U.S. after the 
promissory note has been signed, or beca ise a birthday of a family 
member causes an increase from child to adult fare. ICM requires 
the agency to bill the larger amount shown on its billings. In 
these instances, the burden, falls on the Volag to persuade the 
refugee to pay the larger ^amount. This is a costly and time 
consuming process. Often the refugee refuses to pay the larger 
amount. RP should request ICM to either absorb the difference 
between promissory note amounts and ICM billings or secure amended 
promissory notes from the refugee. If differences are absorbed, 
ICM should amend the loan amount charged against the Volag. 
( Recorrroendation IB) » , 

Even though ICM allows grantees to write off uncollectable 
accounts, the statistical reports prepared by ICM continue to 
reflect outstanding balances unreduced by write-off. RP prepares 
ceports using the ICM numbers. The use of loan statistics without 
legaro to any write-off significantly understates the percentage 
of -co4.1ections which is the chief measure of the success of a^^ency 
collection efforts. To enf^^lc all interested parties to make more 
neanxnqful decisions, RP should prepare reports using loan data 
from agency records. ( Recommendation 19 ) 

In addition to write-off because of death, old age, 

unaccorrpanied rninors, etc., ICM recently authorized agencies to 
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write-off all unpaid loans made before 1973. Some grantees are 
reluctant to do this because they believe that it will affect 
future collections if refugees think that by not paying their 
debt, it eventually will be written off. To allay this cohcern^ 
RP should encourage volags to write off the pre-1973 accounts on 
official records and retain memoranda records of the accounts 
written off for future collection action. ( Recommendation 20 ) 

All agencies adequately account for amounts due and received 
from refugees. During the period covered by this audit, amounts 
due ICM were properly and promptly remitted. An audit of prior 
pericds conducted by ICM determined th^t Tolstoy Foundation was in 
arrears by about $165,000. An agreement was reached between ICM 
and Tolstoy whereby Tolstoy would remit the arrearage in 
installments of $5,000 per month. Tolstoy has remitted $15,000 to 
date. 

E. Program Monitoring 

The latest reception and placement cooperative agreements 
require voluntary agencies to monitor core services provided by 
their affiliates. This monitoring must be in accordance with 
plans submitted by the Volags <snd approved by RP. The volags are 
generally following their plans and therefore are in compliance 
with grant provisions. While recognizing that personnel and 
financial constraints limit an agency's monitoring activity, the 
inspectors believe the Volags. are serious in this effort. 
Monitoring systems can be improved, however, to make them more 
Effective. The following comments pertain to ACNS, World Relief, 
and Tolstoy Foundation, all "ot which "^resettle refugees through 
affiliates. .CWS, which resettles refugees through various 
denominational congregationsV^has a unique mor storing situati'On 
and will be discussed separately. 

RP requires that agencies which resettle refugees through 
affiliates must conduct on*site reviews of affiliate operations at 
least yearly. The inspectors believe RP should reassess this 
requirement as^^oma affJLliates settle su ch s«all ^ , pu^t^gr8 - 
refugees that it is not cost effective or efficient to review such 
operations yearly. RP should link the requirement for yearly 
on*slte visits with some minimum number of refugees settled by 
affiliates. ( Recommendation 21 ) 

_ All the agencies require their affiliates to complete forms or 
"ch'eck lists** showing the type and amount of services received by 
refugees. When complete, these documents serve as the affiliates 
certification that required core services have been provided. 
During on-site reviews, the Volags check that these documents have 
been completed. Information contained on the documents is 
corroborated by further file review or discussion with local 
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Staff. Rarely are refugees interviewed. The inspectors believe 
it is impossible to determine if services are being adequately 
provided without interviewing some individuals receiving these 
services. RP should impress on the Volags the importance of 
interviewing refugees to insure a valid monitoring system. 
( Recommendation 22 ) 

Except for ACNS, which has prepared a standard review guide, 
Volag site visits are relatively unstructured. To be effective, 
any on-site review requires review guides to focus the reviewer's 
effort. This is especially important as the Volags generally only 
spend 2 to 3 days once a year Vt an affiliate. RP should urge 
Volags to develop review guides geared to verifying that core 
services are provided. ( Recommendation 23 ) 

Documenting the results of an on-site review is an important 
element in a monitoring system. ACNS has begun to prepare 
standard written reports, world Relief occa >ionally prepares 
reports and Tolstoy Foundation, while stating that reports are 
generally prepared, could not find them. RP should require Volags 
to prepare and, in accordance with Attachment C - Circular A-110, 
retain written reports of on-site reviews focusin<;, at least in 
part, on an assessment of the adequacy of the core services. 
( Recommendation 24 ) This information would not only be useful to 
agency management but to RP as well when it evaluates the 
monitoring performance of the Volags. 

The agencies stated m their proposals that periodic reports 
from affilates were an integral element of their monitoring 
^ysLfcem. Except for 90-day follow-up reports that World Relief 
receives for every refugee, resettled by its affiliates, these 
reports tend to be statistical, very general, and unrelated to 
core services. Volags are involved in a wide range of 
resettlement activities beyond the provision of core services, and 
affiliate reports may well satisfy the needs of management io 
assessing overall performance. The reports, however, generally do 
not contain specific enough information for Vola'^ management to 
systematically review how well core services are provided, which 
is RP's primary concern. RP should urge Volags to require their 
affiliates to report specifically on the provisions of core 
services. ( Recommendation 25 ) 

Under the cooperative agreement, CWS is required to monitor 
thc^ provision of core services; but because it follows the 
congregational resettlement model, it is not required to conduct 
on-site reviews of congregations sponsoring refugees. CWS has a 
unique monitoring problem because it resettles refugees through 16 
autonomous Protestant denominations, each of which has its own 
system of monitoring refugee services. As CWS, m effect, is an 
operating arm of a confederation of these denominations, it has no 
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authority to review their refugee resettlement activities. It 
must rely basically on the denominations to ensure core services 
are provided. 

TO maintain oversite over the provision of core services, CWS 
has recently developed a 90-day follow-up questionnaire to be used 
by all sponsors and returned to a^w through the denomination. 
This questionnaire, which all • denominations have agreed to use, 
elicits information on the ty|>e of services provided .o refugees 
and each refugee's current economic and employment s*,4tus. CWS 
officials believe this questionnaire will be a valuable tool in 
monitoring how well refugees are -being sfcrved. In addition, CWS 
has established various projects across the country that develop 
sponsorships and aid in refugee resettlement. These projects deal 
with many refugees resettled through denominations and provide 
continual feedback to CWS on refugee matters. While the CWS 
monitoring system is in accordance with its proposal and therefore 
in technical compliance with agreement pcov'isions, the. system does 
not allow for verifying that core services are provided. RP 
should reassess the Church World Services monitoring system to 
determine if it meets HP's minimum moni*-oring requirements. 
( Recommendation 26 ) 

Just as volags are responsible for monitoring affiliates, RP 
is responsible for monitoring Volags. The Office of Reception and 
Placement (RP/RPL) , established in early 1982, has the prime 
responsibility within RP for leviewing Volag adherence to the 
program provisions of the cooperative agreements. The inspectors 
did not have time to review in .detail the activities of RP/RPL and 
have only one comment on its activities. to date, RP/RPL has 
monitored by geographic area, rather than by agency. This was done 
to allow staff to observe various local reception and placement 
agencies as well as to evaluate how well various local agencies 
coordinate with other interested parties in carrying out a 
reception and placement program. While not disagreeing with this 
approach, the inspectors believe RP/RPL should direct some of its 
resources towards agency- wide reviews. These reviews would help 
RE^ iaentif^an^ sys^temig-problems ng^n^A^n mi^}^¥ ^my^m^^ in ^cayOding 
receptioir and placement services. Under the current system, it 
might take considerable time before enough affiliates were visited 
for these problems to be identified. In addition, RP/RPL is 
responsible for reviewing agency monitoring systems. This cannot 
be done without an agency- wide review. Evaluating monitoring 
sys.tems would not only provide assurance that agreement provisions 
were being followed but would alert RP to which Volags are 
identifying and correcting problems in reception and placement 
activities and which are not. RP/RPL could then direct its 
resources toward agencies not properly monitoring their 
affiliates. The inspectors recommend that RP/RPL conduct periodic 
Volag-wide reviews. ( Recommendation 27 ) 
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The Guidelines for the Administration of Reception and 
Placement Grant Agreements require voluntary agencies to submit 
semiannual program reports! It appears neither RP nor the Volags 
place much importance on this requirement. Volag officials 
admitted that the reports, usually submitted late, provide little 
insight into actual activities because they generally contain 
nothing more than a description of an agencies core services 
delivery system and not actuil experiences in delivering these 
services. On the other hand, RP has not asked Volags to iaprove 
.heir reporting or followed-up onr^late- reports. For example, CWS 
has never submitted a program report and has not been reminded to 
do so. Further evidence of the lack of interest in program 
reports is the fact that RP/RPL, which is responsible for program 
monitoring, does not even receive them. Program reports are not 
only required by 0MB Circular A-110, but can be a valuable tool in 
monitoring a Volag's activities. Before a report is of any use, 
however, it must be relevant and reviewed by the . appropriate 
officials. RP should direct the voluntary agencies to focus their 
program reports on successes and problems in adhering to agreement 
provisions and ensure that RP/RPL receives these reports for 
appropriate review. ( Recommendation 28 ) RP/RPL should establish 
a system to ensure that reports are submitted promptly including 
appropriate follow-up for late submissions. ( Recommendation 29 ) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. RP should undertake a study to determine if it is cost 
effective and necessary to continue^ to fund 12 separate voluntary 
agencies. 

2. RP should develop a" formal policy stating generally what 
percentage of reception and placement program costs the per capita 
grant is intended to cover. 

3. RP, in coordination with the voluntary agencies, should 
develoo^jjRPiethod to estimate what percentage of^a^ency costs are 
relateS'w^initial reset^ement. -r- ' ^ ^ 

4 . - RP shoullf require voluntary agencies to provide sufficient 
data to show that Eastern Europeans receive generally the same 
services as other refugees. 

_5. RP should develop a reporting format to be used by 
agencies in reporting yearly income and expenditures. 

6 RP Should anend cooperative agreements to require 
independent auditors of the voluntary agencies to certify the 
accuracy of financial reports. 
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7. RP should ensure that agencies develop overhead accounting 
systems that comply with 0MB Circular A-122. 

8. RP should ensure * that internal controls of the Volags 
include the requirement for at least two signatures on checks over 
a specified amount. 

9. RP should ensure that all agencies are capable of 
providing planned versus actdal financial information for each 
agreement. 

10. RP should explore ways to expedite the authorizations of 
new amendments to cooperative agreements or provide interim 
emergency funding between amendments. 

11 . RP should notify the Volags that an audit by a U.S . 
Government agency could result in their being required to refund 
amounts charged to current and future grants when such charges do 
not conform to the standards' in 0MB Circular A-122. 

12. RP should ensure that Volag procedures for determining 
reasonableness, allocability , and allowability of costs charged to 
agreements are in compliance with the standards in 0MB Circular 
A-122. 

13. RP should ensure that Volags maintain adequate 
documentation of business meetings and lunches charged as official 
expenses. 

14 . RP should require* agencies to provide copies of 
Management Reports prepared b^ certificid public accountants. 

15. RP should encourage grantees with manual systems to use 
the services of grantees with automated systems to assist in 
collecting ICM loans. 

_16. RP should encourage agencies to bill refugees for ICM 
l<J^na-jio latec than the third month A€iiPiL-thi«ir ^iicjLtoU 

17. RP should accelerate its efforts to assist agencies in 
securing current addresses for refugees through its liaisons with 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service, internal Revenue 
Service, state and local governments, and other appropriate 
sou_rces. 

16. RP should request ICM to either absorb the differences 
between promissory note amounts and ICM billings or secure amended 
promissory notes from the refugees. 
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19. RP sh'>uld prepare reports using ICM loan data from agency 
records. 

20. RP should encourage voluntary agencies to write-off pre 
1973 ICM loan accounts. 

21. RP should link the requirements for yearly on-site visits 
by the Volags with a minimum'* number of refugees settled by an 
affiliate. 

22. RP should iirpress on voluntary agencies the importance of 
interviewing refugees during on-site reviews. 

23. RP should urge voluntary agencies to develop standard 
review guides to use during on-site reviews. 

?4. RP should require voluntary agencies to prepare and, in 
accctrdance with Attachment C - Circular A-110, retain written 
reports of on-site reviews. 

25. RP should urge voluntary agencies to require their 
affiliates to report specifically on the provision of core 
services. 

26. RP should reassess the monitoring system of ^Church World 
Services to determine if it 'meets RP's minimum monitoring 
requirements. 

27. RP/RPL should conduct periodic agency, wide reviews. 

28. RP should direct voluntary agencies to focus their 
program reports on successes and problems in adhering to agreement 
provisions and ensure that RP/RPL receive? these reports. 

29. „RP/RPL should establish a system to ensure program 
reports a're^^^^^ftp'tly submitted. 
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